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On the road to 
Dieselization 


70 General Motors GP9 Units Delivered to 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Delivery of 70 General Motors GP9 Diesel locomotive units to 
the Illinois Central was completed in April. Hauling meat, cotton, 
bananas or any other commodity, these versatile 1750-H.P. 
Diesels are proving themselves the most productive 
motive power a railroad can own—whether for _ 

use in isolated districts or in pools with other 4 é 
General Motors motive power. _aifll 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION: GENERAL Motors ive 


La Grange, Illinois + Home of the Diesel Locomotive +* in Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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Texaco Lubrication Engineers 
on the Job... 


Enjoy the benefits of Texaco’s premium-quality 
railroad products and invaluable Texaco service. 
Just call the nearest Railway Sales Office in New 
York, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta. Or 


Throughout the 48 States, Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers—experienced railroad men—are help- 
ing in a thousand ways to improve railroad opera- 
tion. Their recommendations on the proper 
selection and application of famous Texaco Rail- _ write: 

road Lubricants have resulted in truly outstanding The Texas Company, Railway Sales Division, 
efficiency records. 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


2 Inspecting journal bearing assembly parts is one of 


1 Texaco Lubrication Engineers check proper application 
Texaco’s many lubrication engineering services. 


of Texacoat for journal protection. 


f 


4 Frequent spot checks on the job insure proper methods 


3 The Texaco method of packing journal boxes helps assure 
of journal box packing. 


fewer hot boxes. 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE on TV Sat. nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Sat. afternoons. 
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Stands Firm Without Track Bolts, Blocks or Clamps 


A close look at Bethlehem’s Hook 
Flange Guard Rail can be just as 
revealing for what you don’t see as 
for what you do see. 

For example, spacer blocks and 
bolts through guard rail web? Ab- 
sent. Likewise bolts through the run- 
ning rail. Same goes for heavy, bulky 
clamps imbedded in the ballast. 
These things would only be super- 
fluous and money-wasting in the 
Hook-Flange Guard Rail. 

Why? Well, first there is the hook 
flange itself. The “hook”’ is rolled into 
the inner flange of the guard rail so 


that it fits under a portion of the 
running rail, resting snugly in a 
recess in the special tie-plate. Hence 
the weight of the passing train keeps 
the guard from overturning, no mat- 
ter how severe the side thrust. 
Next the double-shoulder construc- 
tion of the tie-plates in the straight 
guarding area. These shoulders en- 
gage the bases of both rails, to pre- 
vent spreading. Tie plates are in- 
tegral members of the assembly. 
We believe this to be the safest 
device of its kind ever made, and to 
the best of our knowledge no Beth- 


lehem Hook Flange Guard Rail has 
ever broken under traffic. It’s very 
easy to install, and even easier to 
maintain. A nearby Bethlehem rep- 
resentative will be glad to cover any 
further points with you at your con- 
venience. Just phone or drop a line 
to our nearest sales office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM HOOK FLANGE GUARD RAIL 
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Why not 


YOU CAN CONTROL any length of rail- 
road, any number of tracks, light or 
heavy traffic with UNION Traffic 
Control Systems. 


all the way? 


The benefits of centralized traffic 
control are well established. You can 
increase track capacity, cut train 
time by hours, eliminate unneces- 
sary tracks and effect large savings 
in operating expense. 

C.T.C. not only pays for itself 
quickly, but goes on to earn hand- 
some profits. It is one of the best in- 
vestments a railroad can make, pay- 
ing returns of 15% to 25%—and in 
some cases even more. 

If your road has only spotty in- 


stallations, you are getting only 
spotty benefits. Why not start a pro- 
gram to install C.T.C. all the way? 

Union Traffic Control Systems 
are ncw available for single or mul- 
tiple tracks—for light or heavy traf- 
fic. They are “tailored” to fit your 
needs. 

Our staff of traffic control engi- 
neers can make a survey for you to 
determine possible savings. There’s 
no obligation. Just call our nearest 
office for complete details. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO+ S&T. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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P-A-X Telephone Systems provide 
automatic telephone service, using the 
railroad's own circuits. Today, forty-two 
railroads are benefiting from P-A-X 
Systems. 


Lenkurt Carrier Systems provide a sim- 
ple, economical way to expand circuits. 
More than three-fourths of all railroad 
carrier equipment in U. S. A. is made by 
Lenkurt. 


Make full use 
of the wires you have! 


Railroads can save much of the cost of telephone service — simply by 
using wires they already own! These same telephone lines that now link 
divisions up and down the line can bring automatic telephone service 
to every executive, every department throughout your system. Now 
you can afford all the channels you need to link offices to shops and yards. 

Your Communications Superintendent can tell you how your railroad 
could have its own telephone network with Lenkurt Carrier Equipment 
and P-A-X Telephone Systems from Automatic Electric. 

Lenkurt Carrier Equipment creates, on existing wires, new communi- 
cation channels for this complete, system-wide telephone service. And 
P-A-X Telephone Systems offer telephones and control equipment to 
make it completely automatic—lightning-fast, 24 hours a day! 

We'll be glad to show you how to plan a complete, integrated com- 
munications system to meet your needs. The savings at stake justify 
your immediate attention! Call or write Automatic Electric Sales Corpo- 
ration (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois. Jn Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
Offices in principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC | 
WV 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, ten months 
1955 $8,374,221,196 
1954 7,780,406,868 
Operating expenses, ten months 
1955 $6,294,360,120 
6,158,779,123 


$ 923,043,139 

740,223,069 
Net railway operating i , ten th 

1955 $ 947,241,229 

671,849,861 

Net income, estimated, ten months 

1955 $ 753,000,000 

wee... 484,000,000 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Fifty-one weeks, 1955 37,308,880 

Fifty-one weeks, 1954 33,385,567 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Dec. 17, 1955 .... 5,262 

Wk. ended Dec. 18, 1954 .... 40,198 
Average daiiy freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Dec. 17, 1955 .... 4,191 

Wk. ended Dec. 18, 1954 .... 192 
Freight cars on order 

December 

December 14,805 
Freight cars delivered 

Eleven ths, 1955 33,137 

Eleven months, 1954 33,385 
Average number of railroad employees 

Mid-November 1955 1,077,086 

Mid-November 1954 1,036,734 


RAILWAY AGE IS A MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (A.B.P.) AND 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) 
AND 1S INDEXED BY THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX, THE ENGINEERING INDEX SERVICE 
AND THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION 
SERVICE. RAILWAY AGE, ESTABLISHED IN 
1856, INCORPORATES THE RAILWAY REVIEW, 
THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, AND THE RAILWAY 
AGE GAZETTE. NAME REGISTERED IN U. S. 
PATENT OFFICE AND TRADE MARK OFFICE 
IN CANADA. 
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The Year at a Glance 


Most forecasters expected 1955 to be a good year for 
business and a good year for the railroads. Results in 
many industries exceeded expectations, and the rail- 
roads did relatively well, though the year was not in 
many respects a record-breaker. 


Performance figures reflected the effect of heavy invest- 
ments in modern yards, efficient power, and new signal- 
ing and communications facilities. As measured in ton- 
miles per freight train-hour, freight train performance 
was the best ever. 


In Washington the railroads made little tangible progress, 
though they found good grounds for encouragement in 
the tenor of the Cabinet Committee report. No im- 
portant railroad legislation was passed in 1955, and 
not much is expected to pass in 1956. 


Railroad credit standing no longer worries Wall Street. 
During 1955 the B&O successfully completed its record- 
breaking $347 million refinancing program; and the 
long-pending MP reorganization moved toward solu- 
tion. Railroad stock prices advanced substantially dur- 
ing the year, and their working capital was strengthened 
appreciably. 


Car shortages were embarrassing in the summer and 
fall of 1955, and prospects for early delivery of cars 
on order in satisfactory numbers are not too good. The 
backlog of orders at the turn of the year amounted to 
around $1.15 billion—earmarked by the railroads for 
better freight equipment. 


“Piggyback” service has made a hit. More railroads are 
offering it, and still more will be joining the parade 
in 1956. The peak week in 1955 saw twice as many 
T-O-F-C movements as the corresponding 1954 week. 


Competition continued to drain off traffic the railroads 
could handle at less real cost, because government- 
favored carriers still enjoy subsidies and relative free- 
dom from arbitrary regulation. 


What’s the outlook? See pages 7, 9 and 11. and the 
Railroad Outlook section of this issue, beginning on 
page 126. 
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The fact that ALL parts of the 

bsitive Brake Beam ARE 

NEWABLE is ONE of the reasons 

at there are MORE POSITIVE 
BRAKE BEAMS SOLD THAN ANY 
OTHER KIND! There are other 
reasons, too... Design and 
dependability mean higher 
efficiency for operating men—. 
lower cost on repairs and 
replacement. The real reason 
is: real reasoning! 


RAILWAY AGE 


EAM PARTS ARE RENEWABLE 
No. 18—Certificate No.52. 
— 
January 9, 1956 


Here are the turn-of-the-year views of Railway Age, fin- 
ancial analysts, and representative spokesmen of shippers 


The Railroads’ Outlook... 


I—AS RAILWAY AGE SEES IT. 


af: . . - A record year in almost 
every facet of economic activity is 
behind us. Most economists expect 
that the present good times will con- 
tinue, but with slower rate of increase. 

Best news for the heavy-goods-spe- 
cializing railroads is that industry ex- 
pects to increase even the high level 
of new plant investment attained in 
1955 by 12 to 13% in 1956. 


mas. . The overall factors which 
could slow up activity are (1) tighter 
money; (2) lower profit margins; and 
(3) insufficient materials and man- 
power to fuel the pace. A few fields 
—like automobiles and residential con- 
struction—are expected to fall off— 
though from an exceedingly high pla- 
teau. 


PLANT 
+ . » « If cold cash laid down be- 


tokens confidence in the future, rail- 
road managements have it. 

All in all, the roads will spend $3.5 
billion for supplies, equipment and 
facilities this year—up 40% over 1955 
and close to the all-time record spend- 
ing of $3.6 billion in 1951. 


mm... Acute shortages of steel 
and other materials and components 
likely will delay delivery of a large 
proportion of the cars on order and 
cripple railroad repair and rebuilding 
programs. Railway Age estimates rail- 
road purchases in 1956 would greatly 
exceed $3.5 billion if components were 
freely available. As it is, buying of 
materials and supplies will hit an 
all-time record. 


TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic will do at 
least as well as in 1955, when car- 
loadings, says the AAR, were up more 
than 11%, and _ ton-miles up almost 
13%, over 1954. Of particular import- 
ance will be the remarkable comeback 
being shown by coal, a prime railroad 
revenue source. 


mms. . . A truer measurement of 
1955’s traffic is 1953—a period of 
more comparable economic activity. 


On this basis, the 1955 traffic was up 


only 2% and carloadings actually de- 
creased 1%. What a 7% rate increase 


would do to traffic depends largely on 
whether the trucks follow the lead 
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of the Southern operators in seeking 
to raise theirs and whether a shortage 
of trucks and barges develops. 


EARNINGS 


> . . » Earnings in 1956 should 
about equal the $915 million net in- 
come the AAR estimates for 1955— 
up 34% over 1954. A 7% rate boost 
would raise revenues substantially. 
higher—at least initially. The ICC— 
although it has just balked at grant- 
ing more competitive rate-making free- 
dom for the carriers—will probably 
move with reasonable speed on the 
railroads’ application. One commis- 
sioner—Mitchell—has volunteered the 
opinion that the railroads’ rate of re- 
turn is too low. In 1955 it was 4.15%. 

mus. . . Increased wages and ma- 
terials prices may raise expenses by 
as much as $600 million a year. In- 
flation will probably move faster than 
even a chastened ICC. And 7% is a 
conservative estimate of what it will 
take to balance the falling value of 
the dollar. 

Net income in 1955 was overstated 
by as much as $180 million, 19%. 
This sum represents tax “savings” 
through accelerated amortization—ac- 
tually deferments which must be paid 
in future years. This overstatement of 
profits will continue into 1956 on 
equipment for which speed-up authori- 
ty was granted before the 1955 death- 
date. Profits of a number of roads 
in 1955 were further affected by in- 
come tax offsets from non-recurring 
losses or retirements. 


TECHNOLOGY 


. Greatest promise lies in 
further cost-saving by “technology. 
Among the biggest opportunities for 
return on investment are modern push- 
button yards strategically located; au- 
tomation and consolidation of paper 
work; integration and expansion of 
automatic controls over line movement 
—including grade crossing protection; 
consolidation and modernization of car 
repair facilities; and mechanization 
of roadway maintenance. 

A special major field for savings lies 
in getting more serviceable movement 
out of freight cars. 

am. . . Some railroad working 
rules compel the wasteful use of labor. 


They are incompatible with optimum 
mechanization—and with high hourly 
wage rates, The unions must make up 
their minds whether they prefer high 
wages or job-spreading. They must 
also choose between flat wage boosts 
for everybody and traditional differen- 
tials for skills. They can’t have both. 


COMPETITION 
...A revolution in freight cars 
broke out in 1955. Equipment adapted 
to growing specialization of the trans- 
portation function and which “fits in 
with the shippers’ chain of automa- 
tion” will recapture freight traffic— 
particularly the “carriage trade.” So 
will competitive ratemaking which re- 
moves the umbrella from rival car- 
riers’ operations and exploits rail- 
roads’ cost advantages. 
mas - - Some see selective rate 
cuts as incompatible with a general 
rate increase. In the immediate post- 
war years the railroads permitted the 
urgent need for successive all-arou 
increases to inhibit them from revig, 
ing rates to hold the most profitable 
trafic. Will they do so again? ; 


“CLIMATE” 

. . « Prehearing sessions on the 
Cabinet Report bill focused public at- 
tention on transportation policy. The 
powerful National Industrial Traffic 
League backs the idea of more rate- 
making freedom to strengthen com- 
mon carriers. 

ams. - - Politics ahead—election 
year. Will vote-seeking legislators risk 
reputations over complex issues in 
transportation regulation in which the 
general public has no personal inter- 
est? 


PASSENGER BUSINESS 


... An exciting new develop- 
ment of lightweight trains of radical 
design is under way. In contrast with 
the “streamliner” era of the thirties, 
this time the chief goal is lower first 
cost, weight, and maintenance. 

mun - - The decline in passenger 
traffic continues, with 1955 passenger- 
miles the lowest since prewar 1940. 
The decline, though, seems to be level- 
ing off. With higher wages and fewer 
passengers it seems likely the ICC 
formula “deficit” will at least equal 
the $669 million accrued in 1954. 
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The Railroads’ Outlook ... 


II—AS THE FINANCIAL ANALYSTS SEE IT 


Again Railway Age is publishing brief 
comments by financial analysts about the 
future of the railroad industry. Their views 
are especially significant because what they 
think and write about the industry’s pros- 
pects has a decided effect upon railroad 
credit. 


Management Is Alert 


The tremendous amount of new equipment now on 
order indicates railroad management is optimistic about 
traffic; not only for 1956 but for the more distant future. 
Management’s willingness to experiment with special 
service equipment such as damage-free box cars, mechani- 
cal refrigeration, bulkhead cars and trailer carrying 
flat cars, as well as new passenger cars and trains, is 
positive proof of the vitality of this industry. The rail- 
roads are going to be far more serious competitors for 
all long-haul traffic. 

I believe a new era of railroading is ahead in which 
the railroads will progressively attain more, not less, of 
the available traffic—Howard Morton; McMaster Hutch- 
inson & Co. 


Net Should Improve 


The high level of total industrial activity indicated 
for 1956 provides a basis for expecting continuation of 
a high volume of freight traffic, the major determinant 
of revenues and profits. Wage and material costs will 
be higher but a freight rate increase should materialize 
and largely offset the rise in expenses. 

Capital expenditures for new equipment and for plant 
improvements will continue at relatively high levels. Op- 
erating efficiency for most carriers should improve fur- 
ther so that the carrythrough of gross revenue to net 
operating income may be expected to record further 
gains and result in somewhat better net earnings. Regu- 
lar dividends appear secure while some increases and 
extras may well be anticipated. For investors, selection 
will continue important, with better grade rail shares 
likely to be favored.—Felix C. Smith, manager of rail- 
road investments, Keystone Custodian Funds. 


Surface Not Scratched 


Railroad earnings during 1956 should compare with 
1955. 

Freight rate increases would help revenues but accel- 
erate the steady erosion of traffic. Expenses from wages 
will increase, but quick write-offs on new freight cars 
should sustain the tax cushion in 1956. Long-range in- 
vesting in railroads appears favorable considering the 
continuing dynamic growth of the nation’s economy. 
Railroads do not appear to have scratched the surface on 
trailer-flat car service, modern accounting methods, sim- 
pler approaches to track building, and electronic loco- 
motive, signal and yard controls.—Edgar T. Mead, Jr., 
manager, research, G. C. Haas & Co. 
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More Automation 

I visualize railroad traffic at the start of 1956 continu- 
ing substantially ahead of the like 1955 period, with the 
expectation that the margin of increase will gradually 
taper off to the point of little, if any, increase by mid- 
1956. I would expect last half of 1956 traffic to be 
modestly beneath the level of the last six months of 1955. 

I am expecting a substantial new high in piggyback 
traffic and looking for wider acceptance within the rail- 
road industry of the use of automation. As to net income, 
I am hopeful that a rate increase, offsetting largely the 
recent wage increases, may become effective without too 
much delay, so that 1956 net results may be at or near 
the 1955 showings—W. Wendell Reuss, manager, rail- 
road securities department, W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Increase in Equipment Trusts 


The year 1956 should witness a substantial increase in 
the amount of railroad equipment trust financing. Un- 
like former years when financing was principally for 
diesels, or at least equally divided between diesels and 
freight cars, it is expected that 1956 financing will be 
principally for freight cars. Unfilled orders for such cars 
are at the highest level in over 30 years. Consequently, 
Philadelphia plan equipment trust financing in 1956 may 
well double that of 1955, when $173,000.000 of certifi- 
cates were sold.—John Stevenson, partner, Salomon Bros. 


& Hutzler. 


Cost Control the Key 


I consider the railroad outlook favorable for 1956 
based on continued economic growth. Commodity pro- 
duction should be higher for the year. Gross revenues in 
the aggregate should be up. However. as always, it will 
be the efficient roads that primarily benefit from these 
trends in terms of net earnings. Control of costs and 
productivity would seem to be the key factors that an- 
alysts will watch for in appraising railroad securities in 
the coming year.—Richard W. Lambourne: Dodge & 


Cox. 


More Research Needed 


Railway net income in 1956 is likely to be somewhat 
under last year’s excellent showing of well over $900 
million. Once again the industry appears to be caught 
in a wage squeeze, but quick action by the ICC will help 
to offset inflationary pressures. 

Aggressive policies to win back traflic from competing 
agencies were undertaken by a number of progressive 
carriers last year. Expansion of piggyback operation, 
new rate concepts, radical freight and passenger car de- 
signs were introduced. Further bold measures together 
with more money devoted to research are necessary for 
the railroads to maintain their place in the transporta- 
tion sphere.—Joseph T. Small, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
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"TACOMA, WASH. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


In good supply 

Available locally 
Short-haul delivery 
Reduced inventory 

Low first cost 

Low exchange cost 
Increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 
AMCCW plant inspection 
Easier shop handling 
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WILLIAM, 
st. ONTARIO 
Y, 8 
HAMILTON, ONTAR 
MICH. ESTER, N 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
ICK, PA. 
CHICASU, ILL. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
HAMMOND, IND. \ cincyydaTi, 
KANSAS CITY, L VA. | VA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO © 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MARSHALL, TEX. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


for low first cost 
and for quick delivery 

from the AMCCW 
plant near you 


Quick, low-cost delivery from an AMCCW plant near you—29 in the U. S. 
and Canada—is one of the tangible advantages of using AMCCW Chilled 
Car Wheels on.your freight cars. Additional economy results from the lower 
inventories this quick delivery makes possible. 

Low first cost and favorable exchange rates make the AMCCW wheel 
an outstanding value for freight car service. 


Today’s chilled car wheel is the best ever produced as 
measured by safety and performance. 


Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


Albany Car Wheel Co. « ACF Industries - Griffin Wheel Co. « Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. + Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. » Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) « Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd. 
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The Railroads’ Outlook 


H1I—AS THEIR CUSTOMERS SEE IT 


“New Life” 


The outlook for the railroad in- 
dustry appears brighter than it has 
been in many years. This applies to 
1956 as well as to the long pull 
during the years ahead. 

Bold, aggressive management, 
having adopted a positive approach to 
its problems, is infusing new life into 
this segment of the transportation 
industry. For example: 

1. A determined drive is being 
made to repeal unrealistic govern- 
mental regulations. Many of these 
regulations actually prohibit the carry- 
ing out of policies regarded as basic 
and economically sound in other types 
of business and industrial activity. 

2. Faster, better, service overall 
is a primary consideration. According- 
ly, vast improvements are being made 
in physical plant and equipment. 
These improvements include modern 
yards and terminals, new fleets of 
multi-purpose cars designed to reduce 
loss and damage to a minimum, effi- 
cient motive power and_ electronic 
communication and signaling equip- 
ment. 

3. A realistic approach to pricing 
policies is well under way. This has 
been brought about by combining 
economic forecasting, market research 
and cost analysis in such a manner 
that the end result now appears in 
simplified, competitive price lists of 
tariffs. 

L. A. Pomeroy, Jr. 

Traffic Manager, National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Co., and 
president, Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America 


“Realistic Approach” 


The outlook for the year ahead 
for railroads in my opinion is very 
promising. Managements are taking a 
more realistic approach to their 
problems and disengaging themselves 
from old established methods and 
precedents which have held them back 
in taking the initiative. 

The railroads should not stand 
idly by and wait for the President’s 
Cabinet Committee Report to get the 
relief they feel they should have to 
meet competition, as necessary legisla- 
tion may be indefinitely delayed. 

There has been at this writing 
an 11.6 per cent increase in revenue 
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freight carloadings over the same 
period for the year 1954, and prospects 
for 1956 indicate an increase over 
1955. 

The railroads are in a position to 
enjoy their share of the business which 
will be moving if they. meet the condi- 
tions necessary to attract the volume 
of freight available by reason of our 
expanding economy. Briefly, the condi- 
tions are: Adequate cars and power, 
attractive freight rates, shorter transit 
time, improved service at terminals and 
more careful handling of cars to pre- 
vent loss and damage. 

J. W. WirHerspoon 
President, National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards, 
and assistant general traffic man- 
ager, United States Rubber 
Company 


“Atmosphere of Optimism” 


Industrial Growth.—Recent meet- 
ings of our Shippers Advisory Board 
have been permeated with an atmos- 
phere of optimism insofar as the in- 
dustrial growth of the Southeastern 
region is concerned. 

Preparedness. Southeast District 
railroads are handling this increased 
volume of business to the general satis- 
faction of our members, with few ex- 
ceptions. We are confident that ade- 
quate preparations are being made 
by them to handle their normal share 
of our ever-increasing production. 

R. L. Murpry 
Newly appointed member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; formerly traffic manager, 
Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic 
Association, and general chair- 
man, Southeast Shippers Advis- 
ory Board 


“Must Keep Competitive” 


There is every indication that 
in Pacific Coast Shippers Board terri- 
tory the record high level of business 
activity in 1955 will be carried well 
into 1956. All signs in this territory 
at the present time point to a good 
year for the railroads serving this 
area in 1956. 

Complaints of shortages of some 
particular types of cars were heard 
frequently in this territory in 1955. 
The car situation reported in some of 
the other board territories was far 
worse than in our own. 


Railroad spending has broken all 
records, but notwithstanding the bil- 
lions of dollars spent by. the railroads 
for capital improvements in recent 
years, they seem unable to meet the 
car requirements, and traffic that nor- 
mally would have moved by rail has 
gone to other forms of transportation. 

The railroads are again before 
the commission seeking authority to 
make another general increase in 
freight rates. Experience shows that 
every. increase in freight rates diverts 
traffic from the railroads. The extent 
to which the railroads can keep them- 
selves competitive with other forms 
of transportation in the furnishing of 
equipment and in pricing their serv- 
ices will determine whether the out- 
look for the railroads in 1956 is favor- 
able or unfavorable. 

R. C. 

Traffic manager, Sunkist Grow- 
ers, and general chairman, Pa- 
cific Coast Shippers Advisory 
Board 


“Confidence—Determination” 


Financial commitments by rail- 
roads for expansion of their car fleets 
and construction of new service instal- 
lations in 1956 reflect confidence of 
their management in the continued 
expansion of our economy. It also 
indicates a determination on their part 
not only to hold, but also to increase, 
their participation in the nation’s traf- 
fic. 

Delivery of new equipment, if 
it can be achieved during the first 
quarter of 1956 in quantity sufficient 
to overcome the shrinkage in owner- 
ship during 1955, and if it is there- 
after maintained at a level above cur- 
rent retirements, should put the rail- 
roads in position to realize their ob- 
jective. 

Increased efficiency in operation 
coupled with greater revenues from in- 
creased participation in traffic move- 
ments would also strengthen their fi- 
nancial position and enable them to 
plan even further improvements. , 

Realization of these gains would 
be of great comfort and benefit to the 
shipping public, as well as the rail- 
roads. 

C. B. Roeper 

General distribution manager, 
American Home Foods, Inc., and 
president, Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board 
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New AAR Standard 


“CONTROLLED CLEARANCE’’ freight car bearings 
in FULL ana STEP SIZES 


designed to make solid bearing performance 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


New bearing designs, 
developed by AAR and made 
effective March 1, 1956, to 
provide big extra margin of 
safety during initial run-in 
period by distributing 
bearing load over wider area. 
Step sizes for undersize 
journals to increase 

bearing efficiency 


throughout life of axle. 


ow AAR solid bearings will get a chance to work at 
N optimum efficiency almost as soon as they are in- 
stalled. The reason: bore diameters and tolerances are 
greatly reduced. These new “controlled clearance” designs, 
combined with babbitt’s high conformability, mean that 
you'll distribute the load evenly through the bearing crown 
after only a few miles operation. You'll get far greater 
bearing load capacity during initial operation. 

But that’s not all. Now the AAR has two step size bear- 
ings (below nominal) for each standard size axle to ac- 
commodate turned down journals. Here’s a big step toward 
the same high degree of bearing efficiency throughout the 
life of the axle. 


MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION 


CG \ 


€ JOURNAL, DIAMETER 


=. DIFFERENCE 


HOW NEW AAR BEARING FITS FULL SIZE JOURNALS— 
Newly revised bore dimensions and tolerances, combined 
with journal tolerances, assure bearing clearance within .010” 
and .025”. Old style bearing dimensions and tolerances per- 
mitted maximum clearance of 1/8” on full size journals and 
same bearing was applied to all undersize journals. 


Up to now the average solid bearing freight car has run 
12 to 15 years per road failure of a bearing. Now you can 
look for that good record to improve—hot boxes to go 
down, miles per hot box to go up. Yes, you can expect still 
better solid bearing performance in the future—and at the 
lowest possible cost. Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 


Broadway, New York 6; or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Bearings 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Rate Increase Tariffs Filed with ICC 


Effective date of proposed 7% advance is February 25, in- 
stead of February 9 as originally suggested—schedules sub- 
ject to protest and suspension 


Having gotten the necessary relief 
from ithe Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s tariff-filing rules, the rail- 
roads on December 30, 1955, filed 
tariffs publishing their proposed 
increase of 7% in freight rates. 

The tariffs propose that the rates be 
made effective February 25—16 days 
later than the February 9 date origi- 
nally suggested. It was explained that 
this change was in deference to the 
opinion expressed by Commissioner 
Johnson (then acting ICC chairman), 
who said the time schedules originally 
involved in the carriers’ expedited- 
procedures plan were “clearly inade- 
quate.” (Railway Age, January 2, page 
10.) 

Time-Lag — The explanation was 
embodied in a December 30 statement 
issued jointly by chairman of the three 
territorial traffic associations—E. V. 
Hill, J. G. Kerr, and H. C. Barron. 
The statement went on to say that 
“by February 25, the railroads will 
have already incurred during the 
calendar year 1956 approximately $88 
million of additional cost without off- 
setting revenues.” 

The tariffs were accompanied by a 
comprehensive presentation of written 
evidence in support of the proposed 
inc:ease. This “justification” cited in- 
creases in costs since April 11, 1952, 
when the latest general increase in 
rates was authorized in the Ex Parte 
175 case. Increases in annual costs 
since that time were put at $1,052 
million, $591 million of which have 
been added since last September as a 
result of wage increases and rising 
prices of materials and supplies. 

Bleak Outlook—Without the ad- 
ditional revenue which the proposed 
increase would yield, railroad net in- 
come “would fall far below the re- 
cession level of 1954,” the statement 
also said. It continued to argue that 
the increase would do no more than 
preserve the earnings position of rail- 
roads, as recently approved by the 
commission. 

As to capital investments, it was 
asserted that, without revenues to off- 
set increased expenses, “even minimum 
improvements in plant and equipment 
would be impossible of achievement.” 
Acquisition of a large number of ad- 
ditional freight cars “to prevent an- 
other nationwide shortage” was iden- 
tified as “one immediate goal” of the 
present capital improvement program. 
It was also stated that the “minimum” 
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program called for in the next five 
years will entail an annual expendi- 
ture of about $1.4 billion. 
Suspension Would Hurt — The 
commission was urged not to use its 
suspension power because such ac- 
tion would “inflict irreparable injury 
upon the railroads and adversely af- 
fect the public interest in an adequate 
and efficient transportation system.” 
As noted in last week’s issue, the 
railroads’ expedited-procedure plan 


contemplates oral argument before the 
commission on the question of whether 
or not the tariffs should be suspended. 
It also involves the railroads’ com- 
mitment to make refunds in the amount 
of the difference, if any, between the 
7% increase and any lower basis the 
commission might subsequently re- 
quire after investigation. 

The commission’s order granting re- 
lief from its tariff-filing requirements 
required that this commitment be set 
out in the tariffs. It also instituted an 
investigation into the lawfulness of the 
proposed increase. And it stipulated 
that the tariffs “will be subject to pro- 
test, suspension or rejection.” 


Mountain-Pacific Class Rates Ordered 


Adjustment in line with uniform rate and classification pro- 
J Pp 
gram will become effective June 1 for “reasonable” test 


Class rate changes expected to cost 
affected railroads about $10 million a 
year have been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
Mountain-Pacific phase of its uniform 
class-rate program. 

That phase of the program which 
involyed the remainder of the country 
was disposed of in the 28300 case, a 


companion proceeding to the 28310 
case which resulted in establishment of 
the uniform classification applicable 
throughout the country, including 
Mountain-Pacific territory. Rates cov- 
ered by the present report are the class 
scales applicable within Mountain- 
Pacific territory (Docket No. 30416), 
and the inter-territorial class rates in 


— 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY of the 
Los Angeles Railroad General Agents 
was held December 15 in the Sheraton 
Town House. At the head table are, 
left to right: Ray Sinclair, western 
traffic manager, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
James Buring, general freight agent, 
Union Pacific; George B. Hanson, 
president, Pacific Electric; Ross E. 
Chappell, assistant general passenger 
traffic manager, Santa Fe; Carl H. 
Saltmarsh, general passenger agent, 


UP; James E. Pruett, passenger traffic 
and public relations manager, South- 
ern Pacific; Harry McNamara, assis- 
tant general freight agent, Santa Fe; 
D. Seaman (standing), district pas- 
senger manager, Pennsylvania, and 
president of the agents’ group; Robert 
McAllister, general agent, Santa Fe; 
George Buckley, general agent, GM& 
O; Carroll Huff, general agent, Rock 
Island; and M. Mauhs, district freight 
representative, Baltimore & Ohio. 
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both directions between that territory 
and other sections ot the country 
(Docket No. 30660). 

The adjustment prescribed by the 
commission is that proposed by the 
railroads which were otherwise faced 
with the prospect of having the 28300 
scale extended to the trafic involved, 
with resultant revenue losses of about 
$3414 million a year. The new rates 
must be established by June 1. 

Test Period—As now prescribed, 
they are to be on an interim basis, the 
commission having found that a 
“reasonable test period” will be 
necessary to determine accurately the 
final effect upon the carriers’ revenues. 
“At the proper time,” the report added, 
“further proceedings to determine the 
revenue effect and finally to dispose 
of the issues will be conducted by us.” 

From Commissioner Clarke came a 
dissenting expression to which Com- 
missioners Mitchell and Winchell sub- 
scribed. The dissenters thought it 
“neither desirable nor lawful” to pre- 
scribe an interim adjustment at this 
time. Citing railroad plans to present 
additional evidence in defense of 
existing rates, they added: 

“Our authority . . . to determine and 
prescribe lawful rates . . . is condi- 
tioned upon there having been a ‘full 
hearing.’ A full hearing is one in which 
ample opportunity is afforded to all 
parties to make . . . a showing fairly 
adequate to establish the propriety or 
impropriety ... of the steps asked to 
be taken . . . . Such an opportunity 
has not been afforded respondents.” 


The dissenters conceded that addi- 
tional evidence might justify the rates 
now prescribed, but they pointed out 
that, if higher rates were found justi- 
fied, there are “no remedies by which 
respondents can recoup their losses.” 
They also pointed out that shippers 
who considered themselves damaged by 
maintenance of present rates might 
file complaints seeking reparations. 

Revenue losses will result not only 
from lower class rates embodied in 
the new scale but also from the alter- 
nation arrangement which will be 
involved. That arrangement, which the 
commission said the carriers “agreéd 
to at the insistence of shippers,” will 
provide that the new class rates will 
alternate with commodity rates, i.e., 
that the class rates will apply when 
lower than corresponding commodity 
rates. Evidence reviewed in the com- 
mission’s report indicates there will 
be many such instances. 

A like alternation situation remains 
before the commission for considera- 
tion as a result of petitions filed last 
July by railroads in Western Trunk 
Line and Southwestern _ territories. 
These petitioners ask that the 28300 
case be reopened so they can show 
the revenue loss which would be in- 
volved if they are required to provide 
for alternation of their commodity and 
exception rates with 28300 class rates 
(Railway Age, July 18, 1955, page 9, 
and October 17, 1955, page 16). In 
the present report, the commission 
took “official notice” of these petitions, 
which are to be judged “on merit.” 


CHESSIE IS AIR-BORNE—Walter J. 
Tuohy (right), Chesapeake & Ohio 
president, chats with James H. Car- 
michael, Capital Airlines president, in 
front of the airplane leased from 
Capital by the C&O. The plane, out- 


fitted by the railroad as a “flying of- 
fice car,” is called the “Chessie,” after 
the C&O’s famous sleeping kitten 
trade mark. A twin-engine DC-3, the 
plane was turned over to Mr. Tuohy. 


at Cleveland last December 21. 


ICC Intent—The commission gave 
assurance that it had rate relationships 
and revenue results in mind when it 
put the adjustment now prescribed on 
an interim basis. “It is not our inten- 
tion,” the report said, “to disturb more 
than is necessary the existing com- 
modity and exception rate structure, 
nor to reduce materially the carriers’ 
current revenues.” At the same time, 
however, it considered the interim 
adjustment necessary because cos! 
studies of record showed that “differ- 
ences in cost no longer justify. main- 
tenance of existing differences in class 
rates as between Mountain-Pacific and 
28300 territory.” 

Meanwhile, the commission had led 
up to the report’s formal findings with 
a discussion of the class rate struc- 
ture’s role and importance. It noted 
that class rates accommodate a rela- 
tively small percentage of traffic from 
a tonnage standpoint, but it went on 
to say: 

“Whether the volume of movement 
of any particular article or commodity 
is small or large the law demands that 
the rates . . . shall be just, reasonable, 
non-discriminatory, non-prefer- 
ential. The inhibitions of the law 
against discrimination are designed for 
the protection not only of the shipper 
or receiver of freight, but of communi- 
ties, sections, regions, and territories.” 

Not Merely Paper Rates—The 
commission also said it has never felt 
that the purpose of a system of class 
rates “is simply to furnish a point of 
departure” for establishment of com- 
modity rates or exceptions. “Class 
rates,” the report added, “ought to be 
so made as to enable them to respond 
to the needs of an important segment 
of traffic. It is not feasible to provide 
commodity rates or exception rates for 
every particular movement of freight. 
Some traffic must depend upon class 
rates as the only measure of charges 
for the transportation service per- 
formed or required.” 

On the basis of this test, the com- 
mission went on to conclude that the 
class-rate system in Mountain-Pacific 
territory “is not performing its proper 
functions.” As to rates to and from 
that territory, it said that, while not 
so bad as the Mountain-Pacific scale, 
they were “obviously not suited to 
complement the existing uniform 
freight classification.” 


Tariff Group Issues 
17th Progress Report 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research 
Group has issued its seventeenth prog- 
ress report which includes Freight 
Tariff Improvement Bulletins 94 to 
98, inclusive, and supplements to Bul- 
letins 33 and 57. 

The bulletins prescribe tariff speci- 
fications approved by the railroads’ 
Administrative Committee and the Co- 
operating Committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 

“Incentive Rate”—Bulletin 94 
prescribes a standard arrangement for 
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publishing so-called incentive rates or 
ratings, where one rate applies for 
the weight loaded up to a stated figure 
and a lower rate for any additional 
weight. The prescribed arrangement 
avoids use of reference marks by pro- 
viding that the basic rate be published 
twice—once for shipments which do 
not weigh in excess of the minimum 
and again for application on excess 
above the minimum. 

Bulletin 95 requires that tariffs ap- 
plicable to or from points in Canada 
must show on their title pages prov- 
inces and stations in the same detail 
as is done in stating coverage of a 
tariff applicable at stations in the 
United States. It will no longer be 
sufficient to show merely “Canada,” 
“Eastern Canada,” or other similar 
general descriptions. 

Bulletin 96 is designed to drive 
cancelled tariffs out of “active” files. 
It directs tariff makers to distribute 
(immediately after effective date of 
a new tariff) a “memorandum” sup- 
plement to the old tariff, giving notice 
of cancellation and identifying the 
tariff thereafter applicable. 

Search Simplifier—Bulletin 97 is 
designed to simplify the search for 
particular rates in the miscellaneous 
rate section of specific commodity 
tariffs. It directs that rate item num- 
bers be shown against affected origins, 
destinations and commodities in the 
indexes of origins, destinations and 
commodities, 

Bulletin 98 directs tariff makers to 
use an encircled dot exclusively to 
denote interstate application of rates. 
The ICC’s tariff circular now provides 
for an intrastate-rate marker, but none 
for interstate rates. 

The supplement to Bulletin 33 is 
Supplement 2. It makes optional in 
tariffs of less than 50 pages this bul- 
letin’s requirement for solid black 
borders on the outer edges on divider 
or title pages for the sectional sub- 
divisions of tariffs made up in the 
form of separately numbered sections. 

The supplement to Bulletin 57, also 
Supplement 2, extends to basing or 
grouping tariffs this bulletin’s require- 
ment (heretofore applicable only to 
rate tariffs) that base points in the 
index of stations must be shown in 
parallel column so that station and 
grouping information appear together. 


Credit Card Use 
Doubles in Past Months 


During the past several months more 
than twice as many credit cards have 
been issued for railroad service than 
ever before in the industry’s history, 
Earl B. Padrick, chairman of the Rail 
Travel Credit Agency, has revealed. 
“Well over 220,000” cards are now in 
use, he said. 

New credit cards offer the holder 
a wider selection of railroads and 
chargeable services than the cards 
which were replaced last August 1. 

The new cards are held by. more 
than 50,000 U..S. firms and individuals, 
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THIS WEEK 


New Equipment 


FREIGHT CARS 

®& Serviceable Fleet Gained 3,485 Cars.—Class I railroads added 
3,485 cars to their serviceable fleet last November, Chairman A. H. 
Gass, Car Service Division, AAR, reports in his latest review of “The 
National Transportation Situation”; the November rise, like those 
of the two preceding months, was due to stepped-up repair pro- 
grams; December 1’s bad-order ratio—4.4% of ownership-—was 
lowest since January 1948; meanwhile, Class I ownership dropped 
by 1,471 cars in November, only 3,111 new cars having been placed 
in service while 4,582 were retired. 


& Performance at Four-Year Peak.—Latest performance data, 
Mr. Gass said, showed September’s record at 1,075 net ton-miles 
per serviceable car per day, best since October 1951; the September 
1954 figure was 896. 


& Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—Plans to order “several hundred” 
freight cars this year; 1956 capital outlay will be $7,500,000, to in- 
clude the cars and other projects. 

& Chicago & North Western.—Ordered 1,201 box cars, Pullman- 
Standard; approximate cost $8,500,000; delivery second half 1956. 

& Detroit & Toledo Shore Line.—Ordered 100 50-ton 501,-ft 
steel box cars, General American; delivery expected third quarter 
1956. 

© St. Louis Southwestern.—Ordered 950 cars, approximate cost 
$7,000,000; Pullman-Standard will build 700 50-ton 4014-ft box cars: 
Bethlehem Steel, 200 70-ton 5214-ft fixed-end gondola cars; Green- 
ville Steel Car, 50 50-ton 531,-ft flat cars; delivery expected 1957. 

& Southern.—Ordered 246 cars; Pullman-Standard will build 
225 50-ton 5014-ft box cars and six 70-ton 40-ft 8-in side-door hopper 
cars; Thrall Car, 15 90-ton 38-ft depressed center flat cars; deliveries 
during third quarter 1956. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& Chicago & North Western.—Plans to order additional diesel- 
electric road-switching units this year, possibly as many as 15. 

& Denver & Rio Grande Western.—Ordered 12 1,750-hp diesel- 
electric road-switching units, Electro-Motive; anticipated delivery 
next July. 

& Union Pacific—Ordered 25 1,000-hp diesel-electric switching 
units, Aleo Products. 


MARINE 

> DL&W.—The five diesel-electric tugboats reported in some 
copies of last week’s issue as being ordered by the Erie from Bethle- 
hem Steel actually were ordered by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western. 
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compared to 26,000 for the old cards. 
Personal credit cards now account 
for more than $1 million a month in 
billings, Mr. Padrick said. 


Operations 


Passenger Traffic Not a 
Deficit Operation—Padrick 


“I do not consider railroad 
passenger traffic to be a deficit opera- 
tion,” E. B. Padrick, chairman, Trans- 
Continental and Western Passenger 
Associations, told the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis recently. 

Mr. Padrick does not believe the 
ICC formula for allocation of ex- 
penses between freight and passenger 
service meets present-day conditions 
and requirements. Passenger service 
should be charged “only such expenses 
that would cease if the service were 
discontinued,” he said. 

On most railroads that maintain a 
high degree of passenger service, 
revenues from passenger operations 
exceed direct expenses and make 
some contribution to overhead, Mr. 
Padrick added. 

According to the ICC formula, the 
railroad passenger deficit for 1954 
totaled $669 million. But considering 
only directly assignable expenses, Mr. 
Padrick said, the passenger deficit 
amounted to $38 million. He con- 
tinued: “I would be willing to suggest 
that if the expenses of the various 
passenger services were computed, 
commutation service alone would more 
than account for the $38 million dif- 
ference between revenues and direct 
expenses.” 

“We in the railroad business do 


not believe in a subsidy,” he con- 
tinued. “We believe users of a trans- 
portation service should pay. the cost 
for the operation of that service, and 
no burden should be placed upon the 
tax-paying public by any form of 
transportation. 

“Railroads must be given an equal 
opportunity to meet their competition. 
If this is not done, there may be, in 
the not too far distant future, neces- 
sity for some kind of relief by the 
government in connection with rail- 
road passenger service.” 


Service Orders Expire 


Five ICC service orders, including 
Service Order No. 904 which prescribed 
railroad operating regulations for 
movement of freight cars, expired on 
schedule December 31, 1955. 

The other expired orders were Nos. 
905 and 906 which restricted free time 
allowed on cars at ports; No. 907, 
which imposed restrictions on stopping 
lumber shipments for partial unioad- 
ing; and No. 908 which authorized 
railroads to substitute up to three 
refrigerator cars (not suitable for 
transporting perishables) in lieu of 
each box car ordered for shipments 
in western states. 


CNR Extends Piggyback 


The Canadian National has extended 
its trailer-on-flat-car service to provide 
a link between Toronto and Windsor, 
making the latter the fifth city to 
participate in the road’s piggyback 
operations. The original fleet of 12 
trailers and six flat cars with which 
the CNR began piggyback service in 
1952 has been increased to 50 trailers 
and 25 flat cars. Additional equipment 
is on order. 


The railway supply industry should 
have one of its best years in 1956, 
despite the anticipated short supply 
of some raw materials, This favorable 
outlook applies to the railway supply 
industry “across-the-board,” a point 
overlooked too often in current con- 
cern about the freight car situation. 

Only a shortage of some materials, 
particularly steel, can prevent 1956 
from being the supply industry’s best 
year. This situation will probably hold 
capital expense items below their pre- 
vious peaks, but purchases of fuels, 
materials and supplies should reach 
a new record high. 

The supply industry has shown a 
basic confidence in railroads that is 
unique in our economic history. This 
confidence has been expressed in 
terms of the suppliers’ own existence. 
Their willingness to hang on through 
some lean years on the gamble that 
railroad purchases would eventually 


SUPPLIERS SEE ONE OF BEST YEARS AHEAD 


come back, is real evidence of the in- 
dustry’s faith in the future of rail 
transportation in this country. 

Now, while things are improving, we 
must diligently study ways and means 
of ironing out the “feast and famine” 
aspect of railway purchases, which is 
one of the major tasks to which 
Railway Progress Institute member 
committees will turn their attention in 
the coming months. The RPI’s funda- 
mental objective is to promote railroad 
progress and prosperity. Already, since 
it succeeded the former Railway Busi- 
ness Association in mid-1955, the RPI 
has completed its internal reorganiza- 
tion and embarked on an expanded 
public relations program on behalf of 
railroads, We now have a “hard core” 
membership of 88 leading railway 
supply companies and we are sure 
our ranks will be expanded greatly 
in 1956.—Holcombe Parkes, president, 
Railway Progress Institute. 


WM, Losing Money, Would 
Drop More Passenger Trains 


The Western Maryland filed an ap- 
plication December 30 with the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission for 
authority to discontinue its remaining 
passenger trains between Baltimore 
and Hagerstown. 

Records kept since inception of the 
present schedule show a 20% decrease 
in passengers, and a steady increase 
in annual losses on the trains. 

The two trains a day in each direc- 
tion between Baltimore and Hagers- 
town operate at an annual out-of- 
pocket loss of over $150,000. Recent 
loss of the mails, which the govern- 
ment has given to highway motor 
carriers, will increase this deficit by 
another $25,000 a year. Revenue from 
mail was approximately as great as 
total passenger revenues on the trains. 
Gross revenues since the schedule was 
instituted June 1, 1953, including in- 
come from mails, have never been 
sufficient to pay wages of train crews 
and the cost of fuel to run the trains. 


Fire Damages Wabash’s 
Chicago Freight House 


Fire of undetermined origin in the 
Wabash’s Chicago freight house De- 
cember 26 caused damage estimated 
at $1 million. The inbound LCL house 
was destroyed, as were local freight 
offices containing waybills and other 
records. 

Inbound LCL operations were shift- 
ed to the adjacent outbound LCL 
house, and overhead cars normally 
worked in Chicago had to be handled 
at other points to eliminate delays. 

Temporary quarters for the local 
freight office have been established in 
the Railway Express Building at 
Taylor street. and Plymouth court. 


Labor & Wages 


Erie Provides for Workers 
In Move from Dunmore Shop 


Abandonment of the Erie’s flood- 
damaged Dunmore, Pa., car shop next 
June 1 won’t leave skilled employees 
there unable to find work in their 
own trades. 

When the Erie moves the shop to 
Meadville (Railway Age, October 24, 
1955, page 102), it will pay moving 
expenses for all of its 250 Dunmore 
employees who wish to transfer to 
the new plant. For those who do not 
relocate, the road has provided an 
alternative through sale of its shop 
to an iron works firm which will hire 
250 men in Dunmore, with priority for 
former Erie employees. 

The Erie also has announced sale 
of about 16 acres of potential factory 
(Continued on page 198) 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


IT’S CLEANED...WITH TRANSPO... By 


Better Diesel aluminum piston cleaning...and cleaning other 
aluminum parts...in less time with complete safety is the unfail- 
ing result when Turco Transpo is used. Transpo, like other Turco 
compounds, was developed especially for railroads. It stands as a 
good example why, for any cleaning job...railroad cleaning job 
... America’s leading railroads...turn to Turco... first! 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. 


Chemical Processing Compounds 


Railroad Division 
6135 South Central Avenue 
‘Los Angeles 1, California 


Factories: NEWARK * CHICAGO 
HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES 


RCO 
‘ 
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40° tip back at ground level to hold load. 


CATERPILLAR ANNOUNCES 


High lift, with over 11% ft. of dumping height. 


THE NEW NO. 977 


Features of the No. 977 Traxcavator 


@ 96-in., 214-cu.-yd. bucket. 

@ 100 HP CAT* Engine, with ample power to “bury” the 
bucket and lift big loads. 

@ Bucket tips back 40° at ground level to retain heaping 
loads. 

e More than 1114 ft. of dumping height make it easy 
to load any truck or railroad car. 

@ Steel bumpers on lift arms allow rapid jarring of 
bucket, and 50° discharge angle helps to empty sticky 
materials fast. 

@ Automatic kick-outs put bucket in “hold” position 
at maximum height and position bucket for digging 
on next pass. Easier operation and faster cycle times. 

e@ Advanced hydraulic system, with pump protected by 
full flow filter. 

@ Hardened, spool-type operating valves located in 
large tank, protected from dirt or damage. 

@ Long-lived, trouble-free oil clutch of proved superi- 
ority and dependability. 


MAIL TODAY! 


| 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Please send full information about the new No. 977 Traxcavator. | 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 
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Name___-_— 


Address__ 
State 


City Zone 


TRAXCAVATOR® 


Here’s the new boss of all excavator-loaders...the new Caterpillar 
No. 977 Traxcavator. The No. 977 has important new features 
which greatly increase productivity and earning power. 


e@ Fast, one-hand bucket operation. High seat for com- 
fort and visibility. 


e@ Five forward speeds to 7.4 MPH; four reverse speeds 
to 7 MPH. 


@ Each track controlled by heavy-duty dry multiple 
dise steering clutch and contracting band brake. 


@ Tools for any job: 3-yd. bucket for light material; 
9-tooth quarry bucket; heavy-duty bucket; skeleton 
rock bucket; log and lumber fork. 


Now three sizes of Traxcavators are available for all 
your excavating and material-handling needs. They’re 
unit-built machines, so efficient that you'll find they 
match or excel competitive equipment with nominally 
greater bucket sizes. You can choose the right Trax- 
cavator for your job from the No. 933 (1 cu. yd.) —the 
No. 955 (14% cu. yd.) —or the No. 977 (214 cu. yd.). 


Let your Caterpillar Dealer show you how these new 
machines can make money and save money for you. 
Get full details from him. Or mail the coupon below. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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YOU’RE CLOSER TO 


LINDE THAN YOU THINK 


Trade-Mark 


SEATTLE cpoxane \ 
~ 
‘ \ 


PORTLAND 


MINNEAPOLIS 


' 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH \ 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 


FoINCINNATI. 


/ 

MEMPHIS 

/ ‘ 

BIRMINGHAM ATLANTA 


JACKSONVILLE 


NEW ORLEANS 


New materials, changing structural requirements, and unexpected emergencies 
create railroad problems that demand skill and experience . . . LINDE’s coast to coast 
organization of engineers, service representatives, and salesmen in the offices shown 
on this map, stand ready to help you meet all such problems. 
Backed by more than 40 years of accumulated know-how, and equipped with 
unmatched research and engineering facilities to help customers solve metal- 
working problems, LINDE is helping the nation’s railroads to consistently improve 
production and lower costs. 
” ” 
These are values Gt only LINDE 
. upp ying oO railroads the comp ete ine oO 
Linde Air Products Com pany welding and cutting materials and modern 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation methods furnished for over forty years under 
30 East 42nd Street New York17,N.Y. the cymbal - - 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY te Ser rise y 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 1 Co as 
(formerly Dominion Oxygen Company) Art 


TRADE-MARK 


“Linde” and ‘‘Oxweld”’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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X This contribution to the nation’s freight car 
supply follows recent Southern Pacific 
announcements that it plans to add another 
10,000 cars costing $90,000,000 to its 
freight car fleet. Thus, its total number of cars 
acquired or on order since World War Il 

will be brought to more than 57,000. 


ST.LOVIS 


EAST ST. LOUIS 
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The Cotton Belt, ordering the 
75,000th PS-1 Box Car, signals 1956 
as the Tenth Anniversary of 
Freight Car Standardization 


The progressive and service-minded St. Louis 
& Southwestern Railway Co., the famed 
Cotton Belt, has ordered the 75,000th PS-1 
Standardized Box Car to be built by Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 

This means that since Pullman-Standard 
made standardized freight cars available in 
1946, over 75,000 PS-1 Box Cars have been 
put into service or ordered by the railroad in- 
dustry. The Cotton Belt’s purchase, therefore, 
has both numerical and chronological signifi- 
cance: it heralds 1956 as the Tenth Anniversary 
of Freight Car Standardization. 

With the introduction of the PS-1 in 1946, 
an important railroad need was filled; the need 
for a low-cost, minimum maintenance, high 
performance, precision built, mass produced 
box car that was designed and tested to serve 
equally well on all parts of the Great American 
Railway System. The acceptance earned by 
the theory of standardization in the form of 
the PS-1 fulfilled Pullman-Standard expecta- 


tions. In only ten years, one out of every 
twelve of all U. S. box cars is a PS-1. And at 
the present rate of purchase, more than one 
out of every two box cars ordered from all 
builders, including commercial carbuilders and 
the railroads’ own shops, is a PS-1 Pullman- 
Standard Standardized Box Car. 

Pullman-Standard plans to make special 
note of 1956 as the Tenth Anniversary of 
Freight Car Standardization. 

And the purchase of the 75,000th PS-1 has 
earned the Cotton Belt, an affiliate of the 
Southern Pacific Company*, the first Tenth 
Anniversary salute. This important railroad is 
a quantity user of Pullman-Standard Stand- 
ardized Freight Cars— both PS-1 Box Cars and 
PS-2 Covered Hopper Cars. The addition of 
the 75,000th PS-1 to the Cotton Belt’s fleet is 
another indication of the up-to-date, modern 
equipment these forward thinking railroads 
are using to provide pace-setting service for 
their many important shippers and consignees. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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“Steel rails of the Southern Pacific now join the West and South- 
west in an eight-state ‘Golden Empire,’:a region of unprecedented 
industrial, agricultural and population growth. 

“The old frontiers are no more, but it is to the continued growth 

and development of this amazing region that SP’s men and 
women are now dedicated.” 
) The 136 and 119 rail sections now designated Southern Pacific 
System Standard, afford CF&lI the opportunity of joining the SP 
family in rendering an enduring service to sustain the phenomenal 
expansion of this vast domain. 


he 
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Purported 50-Ib. section used by Sacramento Valley 
Railroad, oldest unit of SP’s Western lines, 1855. 


New 136-Ib. Standard, 1955. (F 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
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Vapor re-manufacturing of components 


(a definition): re-built to practically original tolerances on 
a production basis. 
This program does not affect the railroads’ 
requirements for the purchase of new 
Vapor devices. It does insure adequate 
re-manufacture of worn components which 
many railroads have found it unsatisfactory 
to handle because of the low volume of 
work involved at any one time. 


Re-man devices deliver service almost equal 
to original performance and include a wide 
variety of Vapor products (from metallic 
conduits to steam generators). 


Write for Bulletin 429. 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 East Jackson Boulevard + Chicago 4, Illinois 
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sumple 


The ‘“‘Redipak” lubricating pad is a square 
s block of foam neoprene, molded with cored 
passages and covered with cotton wicking ma- 
terial. It is installed—without any other pack- 
ing—in the standard journal box without jack- 


ing the box. 


Stop Hot 


“Redipak” Lubricating Pad 
points the way toward elimination 


of the hot box problem 


foolproof 


The square “Redipak”’ lubricating pad is fully 

symmetrical—it can be installed any side out, 

either face up. It can be inserted by hand or 

No waste... with a “Redipaker”—a simple bent rod which 

; f speeds up the work—and is removed with a 
with “Redipak standard packing hook. 
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cool-running 


The Redipak” lubricated bearing has operated 
as much as 50°F. cooler than waste-lubricated 
bearings, under certain conditions. In labora- 
tory starvation tests, with no free oil in the 
box, the ““Redipak” retained enough oil for 
10,000 miles of high speed operation. 


long-lasting 


In service tests, “Redipak” 

lubricating pads have operated over 90,000 
miles each, without noticeable wear. No pad 
has shown any sign of glazing. Inspection of 
the bearings shows that the pads do not lint. 


AMERICAN 


Brake Shoe 


MPANY 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Center 
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Because of large bearmg 
areas, both flat and 
‘convex surfaces of the 
original wedges showed 
negligible wear at any 
“point; wedges should. 
fast as long as the car 


WEDGE SPRINGS 


Origina! springs, still in 
=< good condition, should 
last the life of the car. 
None were broken, none 
had a permanent set — 
even after 200,000 miles 


BOLSTER COLUMN LUGS 


Only contact between 
bolsters and frames 

is with outside bolster 
column lugs. Greatest ~~ 
wear measured on any 
lug was less than 

Veo", even less wear 
on vertical columns 


FRICTION WEAR PLATE 


Plates showed 
wear and full-width 

» bearing. Spring steel 
plates, slightly less hard 
than wedges, give maxi- 


mum wear resistance to 
both wedge and plate 


LOAD SPRINGS 


Light coil 
contact showed 
few oversolid 
blows, proving 
efficiency of C-1 
truck friction 
mechanism 


WEDGE POCKETS 


frame pockets 
showed negligible 
wear; no scoring or 
gouging. Full-width 
bi bearing of wedge 
wa against side frame 
ee pocket distributes 
pressure evenly 
over large area 


‘control center’’ of a smooth-riding proves that the friction control mechanism i; 


The 


freight track is the friction control mechanism. strotig, powerful and long lasting-——designed for | 

Hence, wear life of this mectianism controls how the entire Tife of the car. Furthermore, the ex- 

long the: truck will continue to give you what you cellent condition of wheels, journals, bearings, 

paid for—# smsoth, ride. and hearing wedges ail original equipment-— 
A recent control center inspection of National €-letrucks hold maintenance costs to 

C-1 trucks, after 200,000 miles in rugged service, a minimum. ; 


Cleveland 6) Ohig! 


DRAfY GEARS - FREIGHT TRUCKS. BAC iG 
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liability over 


wave power gives © 


aati WITH PHILCO! Ten times 


more transmitter power in Philco 
CLR-7 Microwave systems . . . with a 
degree of performance and reliability 
never before attained in microwave 
equipments. 

Heart of the Philco system, the 
“Power House” Klystron, generates a 
full watt of power (10,000 watts ERP) 
in the preferred 6000-7500 mc band. 

This Philco CLR-7 Microwave power 
results in a received signal 10 times 
stronger—a higher safety margin toover- 


come adverse propagation conditions. 


Philco CLR-7 Microwave equipment 
can be installed in minimum space... 
employs reliable, long-life tubes, a 
positive frequency control system and 
is completely compatible with existing 
wire line and two-way radio facilities 
and with any type multiplex equipment. 

Get complete data on CLR-7 Micro- 
wave equipment. Let Philco help in the 
planning of your ‘system. Philco main- 
tains a staff of microwave specialists 
who are experienced system and field 
engineers. Call a Philco field representa- 


tive or write Philco, Dept. RA, today. 


DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Talbott Bldg. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Southland Life Bldg. 
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peater. . . rugged! compact! 9 
| Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. => 


Westinghouse 
Friction Draft Gear 
Type NY-11-F 
Certified A.A.R. 


* Exclusive Combination ... 


High Absorption ana Low Reaction! 


32 


The energy of today’s railroading impacts is 
dissipated by friction within the Westinghouse 
Draft Gear. 

High absorption is characteristic of this partic- 
ular draft gear, in combination with low reaction. 
Shocks are absorbed without transmitting ex- 


Friction 


i 
Cardwe Spring 


Bolster 


cessive forces to the car structure and lading. 
Damage claims are reduced to a minimum, your 
equipment is protected. Unnecessary and costly 
maintenance is avoided. 

The Westinghouse design provides proven real- 
istic protection ... continuing efficiency . . .im- 
portant economies. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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45 ROADS are now testing Cel-O-Pak Pads — the long- 
sought answer to the pressing problem of successful low-cost 
journal box lubrication. 


LOWER IN FIRST COST .. . Lower in first cost than any 
other proposed substitute for waste packing, the case for 
Cel-O-Pak is convincing. The higher absorbency and freer 
pumping qualities of the cellulose sponge have been proved 
in exhaustive laboratory tests as well as out on the road. 


| THE MOST PRACTICAL And 
_ SUBSTITUTE For Waste-Packed Lubrication 


NO MORE "WASTE GRABS" .. . “Waste grabs” become 
a thing of the past—the Cel-O-Pak stays intact through all 
degrees of temperature and the stresses of impact switching. 
You apply this preformed pad quickly and inspection 
routines are simplicity itself. 


BEST LUBRICATION FOR BEARINGS. . . With Cel-O- 
Pak, you have greater oil reservoir capacity in terms of 
saturation ratios—more oil to lubricate the bearings. It means 
far longer bearing life. 


You owe it to your own operations to get the whole story. 
Write, wire or phone for complete information. 


For Sales and Engineering Service 
RAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


O-Cel-O Division of General Mills Inc. 


1200 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


Another Great General Mills Product 


| 
| 
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R.M.C. TIEMASTER replaces ties at 
a rate of one per minute, with mini- 
mum disturbance to the bed. 


R.M.C. SPIKEMASTER spikes ties tightly against the mechanized 
rails, operating at better than six ties per minute. maintenance 


gang 


Sie 


McWILLIAMS BALLAST, DISTRIBUTOR places ballast in desired 
quantity and depth in exactly the proper position for tamping. 


R.M.C. LINEMASTER lines over 
6,000 feet of track per day, 


McWILLIAMS TIE TAMPER using an operator and one man 
finish tamps any raise up to sighting. Produced in rail and 
6" at speeds up to 720 feet crawler-mounted types. 


per hour. 
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are SPECTACULAR! 


with the right combination of 
Mechanized Maintenance Machines 


nipping pa the ties Distributor placin 
and driving four last i 


Our experiences with 
Mechanized Track Maintenance 
Gangs show that the substantial 
cost savings offered by modern 
equipment can be multiplied... 
when machines are used in the 
right combination. 


May we discuss this 

important new phase of 
mechanized track maintenance 
with you? 


enance! (‘pr 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
PIONEER IN MECHANIZED TRACK MAINTENANCE. 


McWILLIAMS SUPER MOLE cleans 
or excavates shoulder ballast, 
Operating at speeds up to 2400 
feet per hour. 


nilW 


poration 
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New Proaress on the NEw HAVEN 


10 Rectifier-type Locomotives 
SF Equipped for Trouble-Free Service 


You'll see a lot of great things happening on the New Haven. 
There’s a new spirit running all across the board in this progres- 
sive railroad. And one of the greatest improvements ever under- 
taken was the recent delivery of 10 high-speed G-E rectifier-type 
passenger locomotives operating from both AC and DC power 
sources over the road’s electrified line between New York and 
New Haven, Conn. Every one of the 10 is 100% SiS equipped 
on journals. 

Depend on [05's leadership—depend on S0S'’s uniform quality. 


7682 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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CAR CLASSIFICATION — Yard hein 

tion makes gravity yards the safest 

method of classification—as well as 

the fastest. Radar, teamed with elec- 

tronic computers, protects cars and | 

lading, makes possible consistently - 

rapid classification. . 4 — TRACK — With G-R-S Syncroscan, the 

track to single track—or even four 
track to two track—and still have 
adequate capacity for present and 
future needs. Syncroscan uses elec- 
tronics for speed, relays for reliability. 


SIGNALING SYSTEMS 


can help you cut 


LINE WIRE—G-R-S Trakode uses the 

f rails, instead of line wire, for trans- 

~ mitting signal controls. You can use 
Trakode for cTc or automatic block, 

single or multiple track. Besides saving 

line wire, Trakode increases shunting 

arid sensitivity, permits longer track cir- 


CONTROL OFFICES — The G-R-S Traffic 
Master System scientifically integrates 
control facilities. With TMS, a single | 
operator can handle more mileage, 7 
more traffic, more switches and sig- 7 
nals, than ever before possible. 
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gress on the New HAVEN 


10 Rectifier-type Locomotives 
SF Equipped for Trouble-Free Service 


You'll see a lot of great things happening on the New Haven. 
There’s a new spirit running all across the board in this progres- 
sive railroad. And one of the greatest improvements ever under- 
taken was the recent delivery of 10 high-speed G-E rectifier-type 
passenger locomotives operating from both AC and DC power 
sources over the road’s electrified line between New York and 
New Haven, Conn. Every one of the 10 is 100% SSF equipped 
on journals. 

Depend on leadership—depend on uniform quality. 


7682 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA., 
manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT® bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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CAR CLASSIFICATION — Yard Automa- 

tion makes gravity yards the safest # 

method of classification—as well as ~ 

the fastest. Radar, teamed with elec- , 

tronic computers, protects cars and 

lading, makes possible consistently Fe, 

rapid classification. TRACK — With G-R-S Syncroscan, the 

track to single track—or even four 
track to two track—and still have 
adequate capacity for present and 
future needs. Syncroscan uses elec- 
tronics for speed, relays for reliability. 


LINE WIRE— G- R- S Tiakede uses the 
rails, instead of line wire, for trans- 
mitting signal controls. You can use 
Trakode for cTc or automatic block, 
single or multiple track. Besides saving 
line wire, Trakode increases shunting 
sensitivity, permits longer track cir- 


CONTROL OFFICES — The G-R-S Traffic 
Master System scientifically integrates 
control facilities. With TMS, a single 
operator can handle more mileage, 
more traffic, more switches and sig- 
nals, than ever before possible. 
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inexpensive 


Fast 


day layover 


Only a one- 


to Class 
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from the Car Shortage 


At a cost so low it should easily come 
within present operating budgets, 
you can transform old cars into 
top-revenue carriers with permanent 


low-cost new Espey Carliner. 


It goes on over splintered, but sound 
wood floors and lining—over cracks, 
gouges, oil spots—forms an inseparable 
lamination much stronger than wood. 
Seams, joints, and corners are sealed 
... Warping and separation prevented. 


Your shippers get what they want and 
need— good-looking, moisture-free, 
vermin-proof cars, completely safe 


old Cars for edible lading. 


Ease of application, effectiveness 
b e f t er in use, and increased car-earnings 
have all been demonstrated on many 
major roads. Espey Carliner surface- 
than new armor will serve you as nothing else 
can. Write for facts, today. 
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SPRING PACKING CORPORATION - 
For over 36 years 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois > 


1. 293-3/4-ton load limit is a feature of 
this 58-foot flat car built at the Altoona 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
extra-heavy and extra-large cargo. 


2. Big span bolster notable for strength 3. This 12-wheel truck was designed by 
in shallow sections. Cast of 1.25% 
nickel, 1.50% manganese steel by 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus. 


Buckeye Steel Castings Co. Distance 
between centers of the two trucks for 
250-ton car is 29’-3”. 


250-ton capacity car required cast 
nickel alloy steel to minimize height 


Height reduced to the absolute practical minimum. 


That was a basic requirement of this giant 12- 
axle flat car. Designed extra-long, it transports 
extra-large and heavy generators, turbines and 
other machines . . . assembled. Thus, it eliminates 
need to disassemble for shipment and reassemble 
at destination. 


And it required cast nickel alloy steel to minimize 
height. For instance, by providing strength needed 
in a 10,500-pound, 2214-foot span bolster of un- 
usually shallow section. 

One of the largest bolsters ever made, it was 
cast in nickel-manganese steel to meet AAR Speci- 


fication M 201, Grade C. And its properties ex- 
ceeded these minimums: 


Elong. in 2” 22 
Red. of Area 45 


This cast nickel steel also provided the strength 
needed in the car’s two smaller truck bolsters, and 
in the couplers. 

No matter what your metal problem, we'll be 
glad to help you with our wide practical experience 
in this field. Send the details of your difficulty, for 
our suggestions. Write us now. 


INCO THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, fives! 


mate 
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DRILL HOLES FROM 
ABOVE—AND FARTHER 


FROM BOARD END— 
stronger sills, stronger 
boards! 


M-F Floor Clips not only cut costs 
and speed new car construction, 
but when boards are added, there 
are no new holes to drill, no new 
bolts required, no old holes to 
plug!” ... always drilled on the 
board center-line, prevents warp- 
ing or tipping. Re-use the same clip 
throughout the life of the car! 


USE THE M-F Water-Tight- 
Bolt for a smooth floor 
surface ond maximum bolt 
tension. 


LOCK NUTS « WATERTIGHT BOLTS « SPECIAL BOLTS « 


FLOOR CLIPS * LADING STRAP ANCHORS 


STYLE F (Bridge Type) 

Style F Clip will clamp the sill more 
tightly because the bolt is closer to 
the sill. It can also absorb variation 
in offset better than Style G 


beck-Tight Clip Style F 
in position 


MAC LEAN - FOGG 


STYLE G (Offset Type) 
This Clip has one great advantage. . . 
no matter what the sill condition, the 
floor bolts are always the same length. 
This advantage becomes increasingly 
great when the offset becomes large. 


“M-F" Lock-Tight Clip Style G 


in position. 


Lock fut Company 


5535 NORTH WOLCOTT AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


in Canada: THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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“Rio-Grande 


‘CENTRAL 
GEORGIA 


Island 


WRITE TODAY for manual describing simple, 
inexpensive installation steps and PARTS & PRICE 
LIST showing parts, quantity purchase prices. 
Sent immediately; no obligation. 


For complete information or consultation at your headquarters, write or telephone nearest NMB Railway Equipment Division Office. 


New York 17, New York * Room 537 * 527 Lexington Avenue * Plaza 3-6647 
Chicago 4, Illinois * Room 462 McCormick Bldg. * 332 S. Michigan Avenue * HArrison 7-5163 
Redwood City, California * Broadway at National Avenue * EMerson 6-3861 


The Robert Mitchell Company, Ltd., 64 Decarie Blvd., St. Laurent, Montreal 9, Quebec NAE NAL 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 

NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. Ol. 
GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, California oe RINGS oan 

PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California * Van Wert, Ohio a 


NMB has manufactured tens of thousands of oil seals for roller bearing cars and over 1,000,000,000 oil seals 
for AUTOMOBILES TRUCKS TRACTORS «+ AIRCRAFT MACHINES HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
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Alert officials on these and other railroads are proving the 


NMB JOURNAL BOX LUBRICATING SYSTEM’ 


is the practical solution! 


PROVE IT YOURSELF—MAKE THIS TEST 


Equip 10 test cars with the NMB System. Prove con- 
clusively to yourself that the NMB System is the prac- 
tical solution to hot boxes. 

Operate under your most unfavorable conditions. Bear- 
ing end wear will be cut to an unbelievable 0.0006” per 
1,000 car miles. Inspection will be required only once a 
month. Oil consumption will drop to about 1 oz. per 1,000 
journal box miles. Hot boxes will be virtually eliminated! 


The NMB Sealed Journal Box Lubricating System 
can achieve these results because it provides positive 
sealed oil bath lubrication of bearings at all speeds, while 


USES “LONG” SOLID BEARINGS 


QUICKLY INSTALLED 
WITHOUT ALTERATION 


ELIMINATES ALL HOT BOXES 
DUE TO INADEQUATE 
LUBRICATION 


REDUCES 
OIL CONSUMPTION 90% 


REDUCES 
INSPECTION TIME 90 % 


VIRTUALLY ELIMINATES BRASS 
END WEAR, WEDGE AND 
BOX TOP WEAR 


thoroughly excluding foreign matter from the journal 
box. 

The exclusive NMB Oil Circulator lubricates bearings 
with 14 turn of the axle and causes bearings to run 50° 
cooler. The rear oil seal and leak-proof lid retain oil 
while excluding dirt, water, brine and snow. Journal 
guard bearings prevent impact damage to journals dur- 
ing humping, coupling, starting or heavy braking. 
Installation is made in standard A.A.R. journal boxes. 
NMB Systems for 5” x 9”, 544” x 10” and 6” x 11” 
journal boxes can be shipped promptly. 


5 PRINCIPAL PARTS 


A. SEAL 


B. DUST GUARD 
WELL COVER 
AND FILTER 


C. JOURNAL GUARD 
BEARINGS 


D. FREE-OIL 
CIRCULATOR 


RUNNING TEMPERATURES 
AVERAGE 50° COOLER UNDER 
FULL LOAD AT 60 MPH 


ELIMINATES VIRTUALLY ALL 
ACCIDENTS DUE TO HOT BOXES 


Brass and wedge 
not shown 
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E. JOURNAL BOX LID 
AND 
WAFFLE GASKET 
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How the C2O plans 
‘“‘one-shot paperwork” with 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, by installing 
a Remington Rand Univac, is helping to show 
industry how to shed its burden of paper records 
— which in the case of a big company like C&O 
can run to a billion pieces a year. With its elec- 
tronic computing speed, Univac will give manage- 
ment the facts it needs when it needs them. With 
Univac’s exclusive self-checking features, C&O 
knows the facts will be correct. 

Ultimate goal of the C&O is what it calls ‘‘one- 
shot paperwork.” That is, the basic information 
from a source document such as the waybill will 
be prepared just once, and fed into the computing 
system. From that point on, this data will be proc- 
essed electronically — used and reused throughout 
the organization... available to every department 
that needs it. And most important, management 
will have fasttand accurate data, some of it never 
before available, on which to base decisions. 

Thus the C&O is introducing a new era in rail- 
road administration...an era in which electronics 
will help free the railroads from the costs of a 
crushing paperwork burden and the inadequacies 
of conventional, slow-moving, business-data sys- 
tems. With the Univac System, the watchword will 
continue to be “C&O For Progress.” 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Carry more tonnage in less space with 


Greenville’s special “long haul’ ore car! 


One hundred of these special 70- 
ton ore cars can carry 8300 net tons 
of iron ore and take up 2717 feet 
of track. Compare this with 100 
70-ton all-purpose hoppers that 
carry only 8000 net tons and yet 
occupy 4417 feet of track! 

The Greenville-designed cars 
have important advantages for the 
steel companies, too. In mill yards 
where track space is limited, these 
short-coupled cars take 40% less 
space than conventional hoppers. 


GREENVILLE STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Lading can be discharged directly 
over ore bins through a special 
drop-bottom door, thus elimi- 
nating car dumper and larry car 
operations. 

These efficient special cars are a 
typical result of the sound creative 
engineering service you'll find at 
Greenville. Whatever your freight 
car needs, Greenville designers can 
help you develop the rolling stock 
that’s right for the job. Phone or 
write for more information now. 


- Features of this 70-ton ore car 
Increased cubic capacity— 1096 


cubic feet 

Accommodates standard draft 
gear and couplers 

¢ Bottom dumping directly over 
ore bins 

Floor sheets-—-50-degree slope 

* Poke holes for steam thawing 

e Air brake hose in standard AAR 
location 

® More space between wheels for 
trainmen 

® Drop door mechanism may be 
operated from either side of car 


GREENVILLE 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH FORGINGS COMPANY 
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... PASSES MOST ‘RIGID TESTS 


No special springs required. No welding; no labor. Simply 
Uses standard A.A.R. 2'/2” slip in the complete package. 
Travel, Coil Springs. 


For several months, the Holland Ride Stabilizer Package has 
been giving a very good account of itself in actual service, 
under some of the most severe conditions that a freight 
car can undergo. 

Holland Ride Stabilizer Packages are in daily service in 
refrigerator cars of a major railroad line. Here, these ‘‘pack- 
ages" encounter salt brine dripping and other extremely 
corrosive conditions far more severe than are met in the 
usual freight car operation. Full details of the tests and 
the “package” will be gladly sent on request. 


L L aq 4 332 s. michigan ave., chicago 4, ill. 
coOMPANY 
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are standard equipment on railroads through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico . . . 


“Safety” Genemotors and 
Control Equipment provide... 


constant voltage power for all air conditioning, electrical 
equipment and battery charging while cars are en route 


standby power in excess of requirements for pre-cooling 
cars and battery charging 


“SAFETY” GENEMOTORS ... 


incorporate an automatic polarity reversing switch thus 
eliminating maintenance of an additional generator, 
necessary when an exciter is used 


provide full output at low speeds assuring quick power 
availability for recharging low batteries 


Typical installation of a ‘Safety’ Genemotor . . . one of thousands in railroad service. 


"SAFETY CONTROL EQUIPMENT eee Thousands of “Safety” Genemotors and Control Equipment 


applications on railroads throughout the United States, Canada 


tai tage: lati iti A 
oom and Mexico are actual proof of unparalleled performance in 


limit for maximum genemotor protection 


service. 
requires-only three connections between regulator and 
genemotor = “Safety” Genemotors are available in. capacities of 25, 30 and 
is compact and automatic . . . requires minimum locker space 35 kw and in 40, 80 and 140 volts nominal ratings, with 20 or 
is simple in design and requires little maintenance thus reduc- 32 HP AC, 60 cycle, 220 volt motors . . . 12 to 20 kw output on 
ing labor costs to a minimum standby. 


YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO NEW 


SAFETY COMPANY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Air-conditioning Equipment © Genemotors @ Generators @ Fons © Reguletors @ Blower Units 
Lighting Fixtures @ Switchboords @ Luggege Racks @ Motor Alteraetors @ Dynamoters @ Motor Generators @ Dual Voltage MG Sets 


GENEMO ORS and CON ROLS 
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a friend in need by Hungerford 


| 
4 
| BAK 
166 
| 
| 
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20) 
Tix, 
| | 
We will be glad to send you enlarged 
copies of this Hungerford cartoon {with- 
out advertising copy) fer posting on your 
office and shop bulletin boards, or a cut : 
for your company magazine, at cust. : 
Steel Wheels 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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Railroading was leisurely the turn 
the century. common remark 
then was chalk line and days 
the best bumping post.” 
volved slow switching and track end 
derailments, but neither switching 
crew nor track gang cost much. 


There were “overnighters.” 
years things have changed. keep 
costs down you need alert switching. 
Hayes bumping posts and wheel 
are made switch against: 
they will help your operating ratio. 


Hayes Track Appliance Co., Richmond, Indiana 


3 
\ 
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Ready now...a new concept in 
rail travel—The Rock Island “Jet Rocket’’* 
inspired by the QCf Talgo...developed and 


built by American Car and Foundry Division, 


QCf Industries, Incorporated—first bui/der 


of proven lightweight trains. 


*TO BE POWERED BY LOCOMOTIVE BUILT BY ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS 
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Standard on American 
Railroads - FAR-AIR™ 
Filtration Equipment 


Self-cleaning centrifugal type 
air cleaner for engine air 
operates with constant high 
efficiency over a wide range of 
dust concentrations and loads. 
Requires no maintenance 
, and does not load with dirt. 
Revolutionary, road testing has 

new ROTONAMIC resulted in an impressive record 

air cleaner assembly of proved efficiency. 


FAR-AIR panel filter: Major 
American railroads use FAR-AIR 
panel filters as standard for 
engine, carbody and passenger 
car air handling systems. 
Herringbone-crimp media design 
assures greater dirt holding 
capacity, lower pressure loss and 
less maintenance expense. 
Product strength and uniformity 
assures longer service life. 


Automatic filter washer 
and oiler: saves up to 
67% in maintenance costs 
when as few as 100 filters 
are cleaned per day. 
Equipment is automatic 
and permits immediate 
re-use of filters. 


Diesel engine filter assemblies, 
Available in 2 sizes. 


air compressor filters and 

oil separators: Units for these 
applications are available for 

all standard locomotives. Each is 


engineered for long service life, 
é easy maintenance, simple installation 
and high performance. Sturdy 
|| 
i 


construction, built to close tolerances 

Dynamic grille: Specially developed for —r 
railroads for installation over air inlets 
in car body, battery boxes, condensers, etc. | 
It efficiently buffs off dirt and snow, 
reduces filter and other maintenance. 

For information on these and other Fe 

(2 FAR-AIR railroad products write COMPANY ve 


45 7 Air j 
P. O. Box 45187, Airport Station, COMPROMISE ON QUALIT 


Los Angeles 45, California. s 
Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, es, 
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IN A SINGLE RUN FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 
A DIESEL ENGINE CAN PICK UP ENOUGH GRIT... 


The GRIT is there... the engine picks it up... NOW, IT’S UP TO 
. THE FILTER TO CONTINUOUSLY REMOVE IT! Abrasive sub- 
«.. Stances are the enemy of operating costs and operating schedules. In bad 
weather they’re useful on the tracks, but in lubricating or fuel oil—they 
spell disaster. 

WIX Oil Filter Cartridges are the sound answer to the menace of oil 
contamination. WIX has studied the problem...conducted the continuous 
research to KNOW the answers... engineered filter cartridges specifically 
for railroad diesel service to provide maximum “‘engine-wear insurance.” 

Write for the WIX Railroad catalog and particulars on how you, too, 
may have a specialized study made on your oil filtration problems. 

WIX CORPORATION 


Railroad Dept. R.A. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Please send catalog and particulars 
on your special oil filtration study. 


Name 


DENGINEERED FILTRATION | company 


7 WIX CORPORATION * GASTONIA, N.C. | Address 


Warehouses 
GASTONIA » NEW YORK « DES MOINES » SACRAMENTO « ST. LOUIS l City. 
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Rolls 65,000 yds in 20 days—Com- tional. 65,000 yds took 20 days. Photo 
pacting fill was job assigned this59dhp was taken on same Missouri Pacific RR 
WD-9 tractor, biggest of the 6 wheel- job as shown at right—raising grade 
type utility tractors made by Interna- for approach to new bridge in Wichita. 


For utility work in your yard or 
along the right-of-way, new In- 
ternational 300 can be equipped 
to do almost any task. Here, rig 
loads trucks to be used on “‘piggy- 
back” service. With other attach- 
ments, the “300” pulls baggage 
carts, mows grass, cleans ditches, 
repairs small washouts, plows 
snow, digs post-holes, etc. Rig has 
10 speeds forward to 16.7 mph, 
develops 4,379 lbs pull. 


Builds 400-ft railroad spur in 
2 days—Along the Southern RR 
line at Doraville, Georgia, TD-14A 
and 10-yd scraper needed only 20 
hours to self-load and move 4,000 
cu yds for 400-ft spur. Said Job 
Supt H. S. Gilleland, ‘This is our 
14th TD-14 in 10 years—and the 
best yet! Easy to maneuver, plen- 
ty of power, cool operation, and 
the controls are in easy reach.” 


; 
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Raising 12 mi of track for the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road near Wichita, Kansas, this TD-24 regularly self- 
loaded side - boarded scraper with 25 cu yds. With hauls 
averaging *4 mi one-way, 2 of these tractor-scraper 


Ripping out 150 yds of concrete in mores of a Camden 
- (N.J.) station was a job too tough for a 34-yd shovel, ac- 
cording to engineers. This International Drott® TD-14A, 
however, did the work unassisted. Unit’s tremendous 
break-out force, 17,000 lbs, broke up the slab .. . even 
tore out 5-ft concrete footings. 


INTERMATIONAL 
MARVESTER 


job... see your nearest 
INTERNATIONAL 


ALSO: Intemational loader, 


PAYSCRAPERS. 
yds. ond yes, 


teams completed the 65,000-yd job in 20 calendar days. 
Supt Barney Bucheit reports the older TD-24 worked 
6,000 hours on all jobs before tracks needed changing. 


“Ideal for dozing rock,” is report on this TD-14A used 
in Iowa for shovel and quarry-floor clean-up. ‘‘Performance 
is excellent,” says Supt, and ‘“‘downtime way down. This 
is due partly to rugged construction, partly to prompt 
service from our IH distributor.’’ Quarry produces 200 
tons of 1-inch stone per hour. 


TRACTORS DIESEL, GAS ENGINES WHEEL TRACTORS 
Model. to 200 hp. 6 Models. . to: 59 dhe 


Bottom-Dump Wagons... ond, 


interngtione! Superior Pipe-Boom Trectors. | 
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Contains data, photographs, and diagrams 
on USS TRACKWORK products 


provid bd 
ame 


ae angie) 
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This 128-page “USS TRACKWORK” catalog consists of five sections: 


1. INTRODUCTION—describes the care and control that goes into 
the manufacture of quality trackwork. 

2. CROSSINGS —offers full information on Bolted Rail Construc- 
tion, Manganese Steel Insert Construction, Solid Manganese 
Steel Construction; photographs of assembled structures plus de- 
tailed diagrams bearing angles and dimensions. 

3. FROGS—contains complete photographs, descriptions, num- 


TATE S 


bers, angles, and diagrams of all U.S. Steel Frogs and Tie Plates. 
4. SWITCHES—complete listings of many types of switches made 
by U.S. Steel, plus Switch Points, Slide Plates and Braces, Switch 
Stands, Switch Rods and Clips, and Industrial Turnouts. Photo- 
graphs and detailed diagrams included. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS-—lists parts nomenclature, ordering informa- 
tion, weights, mathematical details of structures, etc. 
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DON’T DELAY 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW! 


USE THIS COUPON 
United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 5095 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me my free copy of “USS TRACKWORK” 


TRACKWORK 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH @ COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


| erT CR | 
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Here are some of the | 


Thank 


RAILROADS HELP N-S-F* 


DULUTH 
SOUTH 
SHORE 


1955 was our best year—almost 50 percent 
of all boxcars built last year were 
equipped with N-s-F! Our sincere thanks 
to the progressive railroad executives who, 
by allowing our representatives to 

work with them, made this possible. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is made of 
low-alloy N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel—re- 
markably strong, corrosion resistant— 
formed into channels, and welded to- 
gether to form a unique nailing groove. 
Nail is clinched in tight grip of steel, yet 
can be readily removed. 


RAILROAD 


COMPANY 
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railroads now using N-S-F’... 


N-S-F* HELPS RAILROADS 


Executives tell us reduced maintenance costs— 
along with stronger underframing and 

better blocking—enable railroads to save 

on operating expenses and give greater 
customer satisfaction. We look forward 

to being of ever-increasing service in 1956. 


“N-S-F—NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Made and sold only by 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan « A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL bs CORPORATION 


55-SS-1A 
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RAILROADS HELP N-S-F* 


DULUTH 
SOUTH 
SHORE 


1955 was our best year—almost 50 percent 
of all boxcars built last year were 
equipped with N-s-F! Our sincere thanks 
to the progressive railroad executives who, 
by allowing our representatives to 

work with them, made this possible. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING is made of 
low-alloy N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel—re- 
markably strong, corrosion resistant— 
formed into channels, and welded to- 
gether to form a unique nailing groove. 
Nail is clinched in tight grip of steel, yet 
can be readily removed. 


RAILROAD 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL 
COMPANY 
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"MINUTE MAN SERVICE” 


railroads now using N-S-F"... 


N-S-F’ HELPS RAILROADS 


Executives tell us reduced maintenance costs— 
along with stronger underframing and 

better blocking—enable railroads to save 

on operating expenses and give greater 
customer satisfaction. We look forward 

to being of ever-increasing service in 1956. 


“N-S-F—NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Made and sold only by 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan « A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL a CORPORATION 


55-SS-1A 


NATIONAL 
RAitways 
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 ¢ OTHER FEATURES THAT T SAVE you MONEY | 


MONEY 


gi 
seq itite 


RAI FASTENERS 


More than 85 per cent of the nation’s 
No. | railroads use Lewis Sealtite prod- 
ucts—because the extra features save 
them money. 


Each Sealtite bolt and nut is precision 
designed to do its particular job better. 
Every Sealtite product is hot forged 
from uniform special quality steel. 


All Sealtite products are made in the 
USA to meet or exceed ASTM speci- 
fications. 


A FEW OF THE MANY 
RAILROADS USING 
SEALTITE PRODUCTS 


FLUSH WITH SURFACE 
Sealtite pulls up to a “level 
with surface” fit without 
counter sinking. 


PERFECT FIT 
Shank diameter thread to 
head is exact. No air pockets, 
no corrosion. 


NO SPLINTERS 


Sealtite scientific design com- 
presses without raising 
surface splinters. 


PATENTED FINS 


For full bearing strength 
without tearing or splitting 
wood. 


Sealtite bolts in black and zinc are 
available with Lock Tight nut No. 2, 
washer nut or standard square and 
hex nuts. 


MOISTURE TIGHT 


Sealtite tapered, beveled 
edge forms perfect water 
tight seal. 


ACCURATE THREADING 


A spinning fit on each bolt 
offers easy, fast installation. 
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[Original | pressure-spray cleaning by | Oakite 
cuts equipment-washing costs 


Almost TEN years ago, Oakite FIRST pioneered 
the so-called pressure-spray system of cleaning 
and rinsing locomotive running gear and pas- 
senger cars. Today, many leading railroads are 
using this dependable Oakite system as standard 
procedure. 


Above, you see the Oakite system in action. This 
sturdy washing unit was built to specifications 
from Oakite blueprints. Entire unit was fabri- 
cated in the railroad’s own shops. 


Today, you can cut your equipment-washing costs 
by specifying Oakite pressure-spray cleaning and 
rinsing systems and by selecting any one of a wide 
variety of specialized Oakite cleaning compounds. 


SWING JOINT 


waren 


One of the typical automatic cleaning methods available from 
Oakite. 


Drawings and data of time-proved Oakite pres- 
sure system cleaning are yours for the asking. 
Drop a line to Oakite Products, Inc., (Railway 
Division) 46 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Oakite gives you the IMPORTANT advantage 
eee LOW-COST END RESULTS! 


SCIENCE / 


Export Division Cable Address: Ockite 
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Fully meets all AAR test specifications 


This is important news for the railroad interested in safe, smooth coupler 


operation...at the lowest possible costs for new passenger cars. Controlled- 


Slack Couplers are also an ideal application for modernizing existing cars. 


Over 2 billion car and locomotive miles of high-speed passenger train 
service have provided an excellent record of safety, comfort and smooth 
train operation. 


Controlled-Slack Couplers and Slack Free Yokes can be applied to all 
passenger cars with standard sill spacing, without need for center sill 
alterations. Here’s a coupler that offers you a safe, practical way to 
save money. 


type E controlled-slack coupler 


A contribution to railroad operating economy—through 
the Research and Development of 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co.. Ltd., 
Montreal 1, Quebec 
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Bendix Radio helps speed 
flood repairs the D.L.&W. 


65-Miles of Uprooted Track, Landslides and Washed-out Sidings 
caused by Diane’s Fury 


The Stroudsburg, Pa. area of the D.L. & W. 
Railroad caught the full impact of Hurricane Di- 
ane’s flood waters. Track between Delaware Water 
Gap and Scranton was heavily damaged. Sidings 
were washed away. Landslides blocked vital con- 
necting points. Trains were marooned. 

Repairs had to be done. And done in a hurry. 
Thirty-eight trains pull through the D. L. & W.’s 
Stroudsburg terminal daily en route to Scranton, 
Buffalo, Hoboken and scores of other points. 

Repair crews were organized and equipped with 
Bendix* Radio Pack Sets. Base radio stations were 
set up in East Stroudsburg and Scranton. Damage 
surveys were made quickly. On-the-spot needs for 
men, material and equipment were radioed back 
to the bases. 

The gigantic rebuilding program began. 

Bendix Radio directed men and machinery to 
repair areas. Then, to new locations as the need 
arose. Work that was originally expected to taper 
off as construction locations became more and 
more remote in the wilds of the Pocono Moun- 
tains, maintained a steady beat —thanks to Bendix 


Judson Hazen, veteran D.L. &W. official, receives 
an emergency call on a Bendix Pack Set in his car. A completely 
contained 2-way radio, it has a wide variety of uses. 


The Bendix Pack Set is used on-the-scene by Mr. Hazen to 
request aid and materials from the D. L. & W.’s base radio station 
in the East Stroudsburg Terminal. 


Radio equipment and D. L. & W. work crews. 

The rebuilding program was completed ahead 
of schedule. Full service was restored in record 
time. 

Bendix Radio is still on the job, though. Because 
speeding up emergency operations is only one of 
the many functions Bendix Radio performs in 
modern railroading. 

For example, Bendix CRC (Centralized Radio 
Control) gives you complete 2-way train commu- 
nications. Between train crews, dispatchers, yards, 
wayside stations ... when and where you need it. 
With Bendix CRC single tracks can handle larger 
volumes both ways. Better “meets” and changes of 
“meets” are possible. Unscheduled stops, seeking 
information, are eliminated. Knowing locations, 
conditions and speed of trains eliminates delays at 
interlocking plants, or when entering and depart- 
ing yards. And there are a host of other time- 
saving reasons. 

Find out how Bendix Radio can help your oper- 
ation. Get the complete story. Write to Bendix 
Radio, Railroad Sales, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 
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D. L. & W. officials inspecting o washed-out siding caused by flood 
waters. Bendix Railroad Radio equipment, used by the D. L. & W. to direct 


work crews, route heavy equipment and report on-the-spot urgencies, 
saved time and funds throughout the entire rebuilding program. 


This Traffic Master contains power sup- 
ply, transmitter and receiver in a single pack- 
age unit. For use in locomotive, cab or 
base station. Single or dual channel opera- 
tion, 52-174 meg., 30 watt output. 


The Bendix Pack Set is available 3 ways 
... as @ Hon Pak (above), Shoulder Pak or 
Back Pak. Designed especially for railroads, 
it features dual channel operation and pro- 
vides big set performance in a small package. 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION ¢ BALTIMORE 4, MD. 


Chicago Sales Office: 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
West Coast Sales: 10500 Magnolia Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Export Sales & Service: Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Canadian Distributor: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 200 Laurentian Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Bendix 2-Way Multi-Master can be 


used as a fixed station or mobile unit. Avail- 
able in AC or DC current, 2% to 35 watt out- 
put. Long-range, static-free reception. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THEN... 
a New 
Motive Power Name 


From the first, 

the Fairbanks-Morse Train Master 
was a new and promising concept 
—a new name in motive power. 
Backed by 

Fairbanks-Morse experience 

and sound locomotive design, 
this new power represented 

an opportunity for greater 
operating efficiency 

in all classes of service. 


TIME FREIGHT 


SUBURBAN 


HEAVY FREIGHT 


EXTRA PASSENGER 


MINE DRAG 


LOCAL FREIGHT 


EXTRA SERVICE 


HELPER 


HUMPING 
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NOW... 
a New 


Motive Power Record 


Today, after a multimillion-mile record of 
round-the-clock service, the 200,000 TM 
horsepower in railroad ownership has estab- 
lished a new record that proves the fact— 
Train Master is the pace setter in today’s 
trend towards more powerful, more useful 
diesel-electric motive power. 


Designed around the compact Opposed- 
Piston engine, the Train Master offers the 
power and versatility that make it the ideal 
power unit with unlimited applications. Dis- 
patchers’ sheets prove TM top performance 
in local freight, humping, drag freight, time 
freight, commuter, passenger, mine drag 
service—and many extra services as well. 


...the most useful locomotive ever built 


THE RECORDS PROVE IT! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - RAIL CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + PUMPS 
MAGNETOS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + SCALES ~- WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - 


If you would like a copy of the colorful 
Train Master booklet, we’ll gladly send 
one by return mail. Write: 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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these w seats were designed, nd manuf ‘din during 
ie oe +t loving travellers. With modest pride we point to the matchless performance 
and Car Equipment Cor poration 


WITH THE WHITING 
WHEEL GRINDER 


Just imagine ... your engineer drives in and says 
“Smooth ’em up!” And in an average of 60 min- 
utes or less, freight car, passenger car or locomo- 
tive wheels are restored to proper contour! 


It’s a job well done with the revolutionary new 
Whiting Wheel Grinder . . . without removing the 
wheels. Valuable time is saved . . . considerable 
money is saved. You keep that most important 
wheel in America on the move with only “min- 
utes” for maintenance in the shop. 


The Whiting Wheel Grinder is cost-saving equip- 
ment well worth the consideration of every rail- 
road executive. Be sure to look into the facts and 
figures. A Whiting representative is ready to give 
them to you! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15603 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Cranes, Trackmobile, Drop Tables, 
Jacks, Train Washers and other Cost-Saving Equipment 
for All Industry 


' Start things rolling by getting a copy of 
| the new Whiting Wheel Grinder Bulletin, 
It shows you how a big job is done in 
little time at low cost. 
Write today for Bulletin MS-C-40], 


Here's the Whiting Wheel 
Grinder at the Baltimore 
and Ohio Cumberland 
Diese] Shop. Eight pairs 
of Wheels are accurately 
ground every day . 
without opening a single 
bearing box or loosening 
a bolt or nut, 
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Rail Joints Stored Materials 


Signal Equipment Car Journals 


Viaducts Steel Tanks Street Crossings Car Construction 


There is a DEARBORN NO-OX-ID. 


for every railroad application 


NO-OX-ID PROTECTS...NO-OX-ID SAVES 


Chemical Company 


Merchandise Mart Plaza e Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Why is the JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER by long odds the first 

choice of those specifying equipment of this type for 1956? Because 
maintenance-of-way men everywhere are becoming thoroughly con- 
vinced of the great economy and other advantages of this one machine 
which has both the power and versatility to place a maximum of uni- 
formly compacted ballast under EVERY TIE on EVERY TYPE OF TAMPING 
JOB, under ALL CONDITIONS OF BALLAST AND TRACK. 
Its tremendous vibratory tamping force is directed, for utmost consolida- 
tion, right under the rails, and it is exceptionally fast. Those who know 
its performance record are soundly convinced it will give you the finest 
quality of tamping, at lowest cost over EVERY FOOT OF YOUR TRACK. 
By all means, Buy Jackson. 


Acquirement plans to suit your needs. 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, INC. 
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Heads above the crowd, Anaconda Aerial Cable makes a fast, neat, low-cost installation at oil refinery. 


How to handle high voltage with a low overhead 


Anaconda Aerial Cable goes over crowded areas... 
gives highly reliable service at low cost. 


Pipes and other underground structures often make in- 
stallation of ducts or buried cable costly and difficult. 
The ideal answer: Anaconda Aerial Cable. 


See how easy it is to install—no ducts, crossarms or 
insulators are needed. Even if underground obstruc- 
tions are not a factor, this rugged neoprene-jacketed 


cable costs much less than buried systems. 

Neoprene jacket resists weather and abrasion. Spe- 
cial Anaconda Type AB butyl high-voltage insulation 
gives extra protection against ozone, heat, moisture 
and fumes. 

For the full story, call the Man from Anaconda or 
your nearest Anaconda distributor. For information on 
Aerial Cable write to: Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 56287 


. Conductors—copper or 
aluminum 


. Ozone-, moisture- and 
heat-resistant butyl insulation 


. Neoprene weather-resistant 
jacket 


4. Messenger 
5. Binder Tape 


man exom AANACONDA(’ 


For AERIAL CABLE 


through rust to bare metal traced by Geiger 
Counter. To effectively stop rust—the vehicle of a protective 
coating, when applied over a sound, rusted surface—must 
penetrate through the rust down to bare metal. Rust-Oleum 
does exactiy that!—as proved by radioactive research! 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle was radio- 
activated and formulated into Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer—then applied to rusted test panels. Penetration 
through rust to bare metal by Rust-Oleum’s specially- 
processed fish oil vehicle was then traced by Geiger Counter. 

You stop rust, because Rust-Oleum’s fish oil vehicle soaks 
deep down to bare metal and into the tiny pits where it drives 
out air and moisture that cause rust. You save, because this 
same penetration enables you to apply Rust-Oleum directly 
over rusted surfaces—usually eliminating costly surface prep- 
arations. Attach coupon to your letterhead for your thirty- 
page report entitled, “The Development of a Method To 
Determine The Degree of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum Fish- Rust-Oleum 
Oil-Based Coating Into Rust On Steel Specimens,” prepared manger 
by Battelle Memorial Institute technologists. ; io 


Radioactivity, per cent 


There is only one Rust-Oleum. It is 
distinctive as your own fingerprint. 
Accept no substitute. Buy—and 
specify only Rust-Oleum. 

You'll be happy 

that you did. 


Rust-Oleum is available in prac- ' Your Rust-Oleum Railroad Rust 
Prevention Specialist will be happy 


tically all colors, including alumi- to give you all the facts. 
num and white. 


| ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY 
Rust-Oleum Corporation 
1 2594 Oakton Street 
Evanston, Illinois 

Complete literature 

| 


including color charts. 


Thirty-page report on 
Rust-Oleum penetration. 


] Nearest source of supply. 
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DISTANCES 


* TO GIVE You Advance Design BATTERIES! 


The X-Ray Diffraction Unit shown above is one of the few instru- 
ments of its kind being used in basic battery research. It identifies 
complex metallic compounds which cannot be identified practically 
by chemical means. It does this by actually indicating on film the 
distances between atoms, enabling Gould engineers to study 
atomic structure. 

This instrument . . . this research .. . is revealing hitherto unknown 
facts about the relationship between molecular activity and battery 
performance . . . pointing the way toward more powerful, longer 
lasting active materials. That’s why you get better batteries when 
you buy Gould! 


For ihe full story on Gould Research, send for Booklet 749. 


©1955 Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 


America's Finest! 
GOULD ; 
KATHANODE BATTERIES 


for Diesel Starting ss 
Batteries 


« GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. 
TRENTON 7, N. J. 


“BETTER BATTERIES THROUGH RESEARCH” 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries ‘ 3 
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DON'T RISK today's high- 
priced lading . . . The 
H-I-B2, your PEERLESS 


protection against loss! 


noe 


EQUIPMENT. 
COMPANY 


| 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


; CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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NSCHEL 


supplies Diesel electric locomotives, 

General Motors design, 

with Diesel engines, output from 950 to 1900 HP 
with one our two cabs 

for shunting-, express and goodstrain service. 

These locomotives can be also supplied 


of streamline design. 


The locomotive G12 of 1425 HP 
on the line 
Wien-Semmering (Austria) 


5 S 
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RESTORE CARS TO CLASS A SERVICE, 
QUICKLY, AND FOR LESS THAN $100... 


with new 


upgrading system! 


Here’s the simple, economical way to ready your 
present rolling stock for high revenue ladings. With 
the new GLID-IRON coating system, one man can 
completely and permanently upgrade a standard car 
floor and lining in just 30 minutes for less than $100 
per car. 

GLID-IRON, the 100% solids resin, eliminates costly 
paper or glass fiber reinforcing, can be applied to the 


RAILWAY FINISHES 
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desired thickness by spray, brush or roller. It fills small 
cracks, penetrates the surface for maximum strength 
and adhesion. 

GLID-IRON cures rapidly, provides a smooth, splinter- 
free surface that’s scuff and skid proof. This tough yet 
flexible coating permits nailing without chipping or 
cracking, resists staining and chemical action. 
Glidden laboratories and Technical Service representa- 
tives are ready to assist in the upgrading of your roll- 
ing stock. Contact your Glidden representative or 
write for complete information and specification data. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
RAILWAY FINISHES DIVISION 


11001 Madison Avenue «+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
In Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd. Toronto 
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Do you have a good picture of what 
Bell System communications can do for you? 


Looked at your communications recently? You 
might be surprised at what has happened as your 
business has grown—the wrong type of equipment 
here, not enough of the right kind there. 


To make sure your communications are doing 
a good job for you, why not let the Bell System 
review them? The result can mean substantial sav- 
ings in time and money to you, faster and better 
service for your customers. 


Bell System recommendations are “custom-built” 
for your particular communication requirements. 
This is important since no two companies, even in 
the same industry, do business exactly alike. They 
differ in size, territory and methods of operation. 

The Bell System will give you a clear picture of 
your communications and recommend services for 
your specific needs. There’s no cost or obligation— 
just call your Bell Telephone representative. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


NEW 
150 TON 


DIESEL 


WRECKING CRANE 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST’S LATEST . . . 


150 TON 


WRECKER DESIGNED FOR REDUCED AXLE LOADINGS 


A smaller version of our famous 250 Ton Diesel 
Wrecking Crane, the new Brownhoist 150 Ton Diesel 
Wrecking Crane has been engineered to meet rail, 
bridge, and trestle conditions where a lighter axle 
load is necessary. With its up-to-date construction, 
this powerful twelve-wheel Diesel Crane can better 
perform the railroad services which have up to now 
been handled by obsolete, inefficient, steam powered 
cranes with high operating costs. The car is of 
welded and riveted structural sections with alloy- 
steel car-side sills, and travels on two six-wheel 
equalized steel side frame trucks. A quick disen- 
gaging mechanism is provided for train travel. The 
Diesel engine is equipped with torque convertor. 


All clutches are air operated including friction re- 
verse clutches. Boom hoist and rotating mechanism 
are worm-gear driven. The curved wrecking boom 
is of welded construction with alloy steel members; 
both main and auxiliary hoist sheaves are equipped 
with roller bearings; and the auxiliary hoist has a 
swivel sheave. The operator’s position is in the front 
right hand corner of the cab and the crane controls 
are arranged for greater efficiency and convenience. 
The rugged new 150 Ton Diesel Wrecking Crane 
embodies the principles of design and construction 
that distinguish all Brownhoist Cranes . . . assuring 
you of maximum service with minimum mainte- 
nance. Write for complete information. 


187 


ROWNHOIST 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN © DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houst 


BROWNHOIST MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
GIVES A LIFT TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
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traction system 
locomotives maximum 
performance ways 


1-HIGHER CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE EFFORT 


Locomotives equipped with G-E traction motors consistently 
prove their capacity for carrying heavier loads. That’s 
because the GE-752 motor has 15 percent higher continuous 
tractive effort, at comparable gearings, than any other motor 


in railroad use. 


2-FEWER LOCOMOTIVE ROAD FAILURES 


Road failures due to generator flashover are practically un- 
known on locomotives equipped with G-E traction generators 
because of the generator’s inherently high machine stability, 
mycalex brush-holder insulators (which unlike the porcelain 
insulators in other generators will not shatter during flash- 
over), and a brush-holder shield that drastically reduces 
damage to the brush rigging. 


3-MINIMUM MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


It’s important to reduce or eliminate the small, continuing, 
and aggravating maintenance problems that occur on some 
control systems. In actual tests, G-E control has operated 
hundreds of thousands of miles in heavy mainline service with 


complete reliability. 


Thirty years ago, General Electric supplied the first 
traction system—traction motors, generators and con- 


trol—for the nation’s first diesel-electric. Since then, m 
G.E. has developed and is developing and perfecting 


other products from caboose power equipments to 
powerful electric and gas turbine-electric locomotives 
to help the nation's railroads maintain leadership in — 

the transportation business. As the nation grows, and 
as the railroads grow, G-E research and engineering 
will be constantly at work to further railroad progress. 


Ask your G-E Apparatus Sales representative for more 
information, or write Section 135-1A, Locomotive and 


G-E TRACTION MOTORS GIVE YOU 157% 
HIGHER CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE EFFORT 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product More working material in the GE-752 motor (12 percent 
heavier than any other motor offered for standard 
application) means higher ratings. The effective use of 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


eS in the most 


G-E TRACTION GENERATORS ARE BUILT 
TO REDUCE LOCOMOTIVE ROAD FAILURES 


Because they are designed specifically to take flash- 
overs in stride, G-E traction generators help protect 
your locomotive from frequent and costly road fail- 
ures. In most cases, if a G-E generator flashes over, 
it simply recovers and the locomotive continues its run. 


G-E CONTROL REQUIRES MINIMUM MAIN- 
TENANCE BETWEEN ANNUAL INSPECTIONS 


G-E control is simple in construction, with fewer mov- 
ing parts than other systems. In actual railroad service, 
locomotives equipped with G-E control have operated 
from annual inspection to annual inspection without a 
single detention being charged to the control system. 
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TYPE 


SHANK COBPLER STORE. 


TTPE 
SWIVEL SHANE 
COUPLER & YORE 


TYPE “H” TIGHTLOCK COUPLER 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


CCUSHION-RIDE) 
PACKAGE UNIT 
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Steel Castings 


Railway Equipment 


If your future designs or your immediate 
programs call for the manufacture of 
miscellaneous cast steel parts, 
Buckeye is at your service. 
A diversified range of carbon and alloy 
BUCKEYE C-R (CUSHIO ee 7 - cast steels offers you a complete selection. 
FREIGHT CAB TRUCK Buckeye Sales Engineers are always 


BUCKEYE SIX-WHEEL TRUCK available at your convenience. 


FOR GOMPLETE INFORMATION... . CALL or WRITE 


Refer Adv. No. 11875 
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MODEL MA-214: Manually operated. Size 
2012” x 812” x 4842”. 


MODEL MA-212: Fold-away toilet and 
fold-away wash basin. Dispensers for 
paper towels, toilet tissues. Waste recep- 
tacle. Size 26” x 812” x 4842”. 


MODEL FB-220: Fold-away toilet and sta- 
tionary wash basin. Towel & tissue dis- 
pensers. Size: Cabinet top 1134” x 26”. 
Base 105g” x 26” x 34”. 


MODEL FB-224: Fold-away foilet and sta- 
tionary wash basin. Cabinet top 1134” 
x 20”. Base 105g” x 20”. Height 34”. 


Model 
MA-214 


NEW RAILROAD 
TOILET FACILITY 


Conserves Space - Offers Maximum Efficiency 


TRAVEL-LAV brings to the railroads a totally new idea in equipment 

that provides full modern toilet facilities in the very minimum floor space. 
This compactness gives greater latitude to builders in designing roomettes 
and bedrooms for new cars—and for modernizing old cars. 


Rail car designers laying out new type all-roomette sleeping cars can 

save enough space to accommodate many extra roomettes in each car 
length. More impressive still, is TRAVEL-LAV’s unique fold-away feature 
by means of which the toilet, or the wash basin, or both, fold away into 

an attractive cabinet. 


EFFICIENCY : Precision made of stainless steel and white-bronze 
machined parts, TRAVEL-LAV is designed for long wear; 

maximum convenience, efficiency and sanitation. All servicing through 
specially provided access panels. Many types and sizes for varied 
requirements. 


Most TRAVEL-LAV units consist of stainless steel toilet and stainless 
steel wash basin. Some are equipped with added conveniences such as 
dispensers for paper towels and toilet tissues, waste receptacles, medicine 
cabinets and mirrors. Complete catalog furnished on request. 


F ANGELO COLONNA 


Westmoreland & Boudinot Streets @ Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


DESIGNERS @ MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALTIES 
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 ~FOLD-AWAY TOILET AND WASH BASIN 
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50-ton, 53'6” bulkhead car with 
Commonwealth one-piece cast 
steel underframe and interlocking 
cast steel ends. 


Cast steel flat car under- 
frame designed for application 
of upright ends. 


with this Commonwealth Underframe 
designed for FLAT CARS 

BULKHEAD CARS 

PIGGY-BACK CARS 


Standard Commonwealth one-piece cast steel ting maximum floor space for lading. 


flat car underframes are especially designed = Thousands of flat cars with Commonwealth 
to provide the extra strength required when underframes have been in service for many 
cars are equipped with end bulkheads. The years, proving their exceptionally long main- 
end construction simplifies application of tenance-free life and the sound economy of 
strong cast steel interlocking ends permit- the investment they represent. 


Plan wisely for the future — invest in Commonwealth one-piece underframes 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


LI 
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You may now find it practical to ex- 
pand your choice of diesel fuels by 
considering a wider and more econom- 
ical variety of blends of cat-cracked, 
thermal-cracked and straight-run 
stocks. The benefits of this “economy 
grade” approach can be obtained by 
using fuels containing Du Pont FOA-2. 
Du Pont FOA-2 is an ashless, non- 
metallic antioxidant and dispersant 
that permits you to operate diesel lo- 
comotives on many economical com- 
binations of cracked and straight-run 
tuels. 
Good filterability—non-sparking 
In addition, the dispersant action of 
FOA-2 helps to end most filter plug- 
ging problems and does not contribute 


MANY LEADING RAILROADS are now using No. 2 fuel 
oils stabilized with Du Pont FOA-2 with excellent results. 


Du Pont diese! fuel additive offers 
greater operating economies 


to exhaust stack sparking because it 
is both non-metallic and ashless. 


High temperature use 
Besides good storage stability, field 
trials and commercial experience show 
that fuels containing FOA-2 protect 
against harmful residues and are ex- 
cellent in injectors under high temper- 
ature use. 

Costs little 
Only small amounts of FOA-2 are 
needed to obtain required stability. 
Furthermore, FOA-2 added to freshly 


Petroleum 


prepared stocks necessitates no special 
equipment for your fuel supplier. 


For information... 
Just call or write us if you would like 
to know more about Du Pont FOA-2 
and how it can give you operating as 
well as economic advantages. 


RLG_y. 5, Pat. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living 
+» through Chemistry 


Chemicals 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) Petroleum Chemicals Division Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Yes, railroads, too (like 

the Rutland Vermont 

Railroad, pictured be- 

low), have found the 
Austin-Western Hydraulic Crane has Versatility 
Where It Really Counts. 

Full hydraulic boom’ action—including swing, 
raising and lowering, crowd and hoist—even while 
under load—adds up to the only true “live” boom, 
and when mounted on its sturdy, short-coupled All- 
Wheel Steer chassis, you have the most maneuver- 
able piece of materials handling equipment of its 
kind, indoors as well as outdoors. 


Without a doubt, it’s the tremendous work capac- 
ity of the A-W Hydraulic Crane—the standout per- 
formance—that is proving every day on hundreds 
of jobs—that the A-W Hydraulic Crane is your an- 
swer to today’s low cost requirements. 

And, of course, it’s the modern way to do it. 


ORANGE PEEL 


CLAMSHELL 


fet 


The Hydraulic Crane is also axailable in 


truck-mounted and loading dock models. 


MAGNET 
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Manufactured by 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, 
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ROLLER 
BEARING 


FILTERTAC 


ROLLER 
AIR FILTER 3 | LUBRICANT BEARING 


™ 
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e SINCLAIR GASCON® GL-HD LUBRICATING OIL 


Used on over 100 railroads 


e SINCLAIR RUBILENE® OIL 


For Diesel Locomotive Air Compressors 


e SINCLAIR ROLLER BEARING OIL 62 


For car and locomotive roller bearings, and 
traction motor support bearings 


e SINCLAIR 53 CAR OIL 


Meets and surpasses all AAR requirements 


© SINCLAIR FILTERTAC AIR FILTER OIL 


For locomotive and passenger car viscous 
impingement air filters 


e SINCLAIR JET LUBRICANT TM 


The sturdy, stable, long-lasting Pennsylvania 
refined traction motor gear lubricant 


e SINCLAIR LITHIUM ROLLER BEARING GREASE 


For freight and passenger car roller bearings, 
AAR- approved 


e SINCLAIR AAR BRAKE CYLINDER LUBRICANT 


A year-’round lubricant for reliable 
brake action 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Railway Sales « New York, Chicago, Houston 
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new, improved Frostproof Hydrant 


What about the water supply for your diners and passenger 
cars... is it being contaminated by surface and sub-soil pollu- 
tion that enters through your station or yard hydrants? 

If pollution is a problem in your yards, it’s time to change 
to CRANE Improved No. 840 Frostproof Hydrant. Making 
the change-over can be far less costly than you think. 

Crane’s Improved No. 840 Hydrant does not need, nor have, 
an unsanitary underground drain-off. It is sealed completely 
against contamination seepage. Asa result, many health author- 
ities recommend this Crane hydrant. 

Crane’s Improved No. 840 Hydrant is frostproof! Its supe- 
rior, patented inner construction (shown right) assures free- 
flowing, dependable service in coldest weather. For complete 
details, write Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers serving all areas. 


No. 840 Improved Frostproof Hydrant 
1—Spout—with female coupling; 
2—water tube, 3—operating handle, 
4—cap, 5—valve stem, 6—separator 
strip, 7—valve body, 8—disc holder, 
9~—standpipe housing. 

How it operates: elastic water tube 
lining contracts after each use. In- 
ternal plastic separator keeps ice to 
minimum—a thin ribbon. When 
valve is opened again, incoming 
water follows separator strip, forcing 
ribbon of ice out of spout. Height 
of spout above ground, 30’; height 
of standpipe above ground, 12’; 
depth of bury, 3, 4 and 5 ft. Size of 
female inlet, 14%"; outlet, 1”. 


PIPE © KITCHENS © PLUMBING © HEATING 


Since 1855—Crane Co., General Offices: Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Areas. 
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For 50 years manufacturers of: 


Box Cars 

Pulp Wood Cars 

Flat Cars 

Air Dump Cars 
Gondola Cars 

Ore Cars 

Hopper Cars 
Covered Hopper Cars 
Special Purpose Cars 


RAILWAY AGE 


oe For heavy duty 


Built to last—50 ton flat car. 


SERVICE 


VAGOR 


MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


Designers and builders for the Railroads of the world. 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Top quality Box Car for revenue service. ; 
‘he 
| 
70 ton gondola edt, : 
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New KEM KOLD BILD being applied on 
new cars at Berwick, Pa., plant of A C F 
Industries, one of several leading car build- 
ers using this new one-coat spray material. 


Now two-coat protection with 
one cold-sprayed coat...stencil in 2 to 3 hours! 


Eliminate time for drying and application of 
second coat . . . save material and out-of-service 
costs! One full coat of new KEM KOLD BILD 
has the build of two standard coats using conven- 
tional spray equipment. It dries in 1/2 hours and 
is ready for stenciling in 2 to 3 hours. 

KEM KOLD BILD produces a dry-film thick- 
ness as heavy as 2! mils. Good film flow with a 
minimum of overspray. And KEM KOLD BILD 
dries to a bright gloss that stands up under re- 


peated cleanings and tough service. Doesn’t lift or 

affect primers. No pinholing or bubbling from 

entrapped solvents during or after application. 
KEM KOLD BILD is being used by 

leading railroads and car builders now. 

Why not arrange for a demonstration 

by contacting The Sherwin-Williams 

Co., Transportation Sales Division, 

Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


(In Canada: 2875 Centre Street, Montreal) 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RAILWAY FINISHES 


+Trade-Mark 
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Train Type 
OF 


all types of equipmen 


Light Weight A (} K 2 R A K ES 


Passenger and 
Diesel Type 


Diesel 
Locomotive 


Car 


Flats and 
Piggy-Back Type 


NATIONAL Co., INC. 


30 Church Street Light Weight 
New York 7, N_Y. | Train Type 
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You can save money by installing ADLAKE cable type window 
curtains in lounge cars, diners and other cars. 


THEY: 

1. Cut costs of daily cleaning. 

2. Cut cost of replacement parts. 

tie 3. Cut costs of complete installation. 


You will find, as have others, that you can save time, 
money and annoyance by using ADLAKE cable type curtains 
in place of other types of blinds. 


=" Get the complete facts on ADLAKE curtains and fixtures. 
‘ BI Just write The Adams & Westlake Company, 1150 N. Michigan 
99 th “S, Street, Elkhart, Indiana. No obligation, of course. 

‘year 


of serving the transportation, 
: SA, building ond control industries , 


oe" The Adams & Westlake Company 


Established 1857 Elkhart, Indiana New York Chicago 
Manufacturers of Adlake Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry 
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Free-Rolling 


on ball bearings 


Tight Closing 
due to wedge design 


damaging weather 


with Superior 


car doors! 


The money you save on damage 
claims is only a small part 

of the real benefit you get from 
Superior weatherproofing! 


Most important is the good will 

of shippers. Paying damage claims 
is no benefit to either party... 
eliminating damage claims creates 
new business for both! 


NOTE THIS BAFFLE DESIGN which 
keeps rain, snow, cinders and shipper’s 
ILL-WILL OUT! 


Smooth inside surface— 
no “corrosion pockets” 
or infestation harbors. 


The one man, 
one hand door. 


we 
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CAR DOOR COMPANY 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. » CHICAGO 4 
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This is the first of a series of advertisements about the people of Standard. 


SERVICEMAN, SALESMAN and cribbage champion 


Improved Dreadnaught End 
Standard Railway components are 
Meet Bill Olds. lighter for equal strength, stronger 
Bill is Standard Railway’s head of sales for the But when it comes to business Bill is tops. Bill ac ag rN fr ag 


; U.S.A. This makes him—also—chief serviceman. Olds and the men under him in Standard’s 

E Everyone agrees that Bill’s record as a service- organization pride themselves on a great repu- 

man and salesman for Standard equipment is tation for first quality products and for giving 

ay outstanding. There are those who challenge their customers first class service. 

e his championship claims about cribbage. Whether your order is for one car or hundreds, 

ta He quickly admits that his golf game is the Bill is the kind of real salesman who is truly 
week-end variety—and keeps trying. “at your service’’—as close as your telephone. 


4 Standard RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY saa 


GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Ave., Hammond, Ind. » New York » Chicago + St. Paul « San Francisco Adds structural rigidity to the car. 
Costs less to buy and use. Makes 


Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Company, (Canada) Ltd., Sun Life Building, Montreal money by keeping cars on the line. 
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Get Freight Cars 
In Service Faster! 


use 


=HOT-SPRAY = 


The Two-in-One 
Freight Car Paint 


es pay hours from your freight rolling stock— 
that’s what you get when you paint it with Pitts- 
burgh’s Hot-Spray CARHIDE. This latest develop- 
ment in Pittsburgh’s famous railway finishes equals two 
coats of paint applied cold. You put cars into service 
faster and keep them looking better longer. 


No matter when you paint—Pittsburgh’s Hot- 
Spray CARHIDE goes on more uniformly, dries faster 
to a higher gloss, and gives you tougher, longer-lasting 
protection. Because heat is used in place of conven- 
tional thinner, the viscosity is automatically adjusted 
to weather and temperature conditions. 


You paint more quickly with Hot-Spray CAR- 
HIDE because it can be applied with less air pressure. = ™ PITTSBURGH RAILWAY FINISHES FOR 
This means the amount of “fog” in the paint shop is — EVERY NEED. CARHIDE -- for wood and 
materially reduced, so more of the solid material reaches a. , metal freight cars of dll types; Alkali and 
the surface. There is less paint sag—more paint is “ Acid-Resistant CARHIDE—for covered hop- 
applied with less labor. And, because there is less thin- ti 3 oT per, refrigerator and tank cars; LAVAX 


ner to evaporate, imperfections resulting from shrinkage ENAMELS—for locomotive and passenger 
are kept to a minimum. cars; STATIONHIDE—adds beauty to sta- 


: t tions; IRONHIDE—for iron and steel fixed 
Inasmuch as Pittsburgh s Hot-Spray CARHIDE , properties; SNOLITE—white fume-resistant 
greatly speeds up refinishing time, shop capacity is 44 paint for signs, crossing gates 
practically doubled without increasing space, man- , see and fences. 
power or equipment. We’ll be glad to give you further % ; 
information about this new kind of freight car paint : Send for booklet containing 
‘ complete descriptions and 
without obligation. suggestions for use of 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N.J.; 
Springdale, Pa. ; Atlanta, Ga.; Houston, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; Portland, Ore. 
Ditzler Color Div., Detroit, Michigan. Thresher Paint & Varnish Division, Dayton, 
Ohio. Forbes Finishes Div., Cleveland, Ohio. M. B. Suydam Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAINTS ¢ GLASS CHEMICALS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLA S 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Johns-Manville 
TERRAFLEX 
Vinyl Floor Tile 


...in Budd Company 
R.D.C. all-stainless 
steel passenger cars 


Heavy traffic in this Budd Company R.D.C. 
diesel-powered passenger car has little effect 
on the durable J-M Terraflex floor. A damp- 
mopping whenever necessary, will restore it 
to its first-day color beauty. 


J-M Terraflex” needs less care and gives more wear than 
any other type of resilient floor of equal thickness... 
pays for itself through years of low-cost maintenance 


As A RESULT of its tested performance in Terraflex saves time and dollars through 
railroad car installations, Johns-Manville low-cost maintenance. Its nonporous sur- 
Terraflex Viny! Floor Tile is standard equip- face requires no hard scrubbing . . . damp- 


ment in the Budd Company’s new R.D.C. 
passenger cars. 
J-M Terraflex is a flooring of time-proved 


mopping keeps it clean and bright . . . fre- 
quent waxing is eliminated. Through years 
of economical service Terraflex pays for 
itself. 


superiority. Made of viny! and asbestos it is 
exceptionally tough and resistant to traffic Terraflex is available in a wide range ot 


... defies grease, oil, strong soaps and mild pleasing colors that will bring beauty as well 
acids. as utility to floors in cars and buildings. 


For the full Terraflex story... and its advantages for railroad service, get 
in touch with your Johns-Manville Representative or write for book FL 73A 
“Designs for Better Floors.” Address Johns-Manvillie, Box 60, New York 16, N.Y. 


Johns-Manville 


97 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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INTERNATIONAL STEEL’S 
PRECISION | 
CONSTRUCTION 
PROVIDES A 

SPECIAL PURPOSE CAR : 
AY LOWER "COST! 


A precision-built pulpwood car . . . one of 
an order for the , All-welded 
bulkheads—and the famous all-weided 
International underframe. This cor cost less 
to build than it would have cost to nebuild 
an old car! 


International's corrective design has proved itself . . . engineer- 
ing and construction that still has a history of NO failures! 


NOW! Look for remarkable new freight car develop- 
ments from International through “functional design". 
Aggressive development that is producing a new con- 
cept in lading handling and stowage for the railroads 
and shippers! 


NTERNATIONAL 


DIVISION 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA STEEL 


COMPANY 
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Let's tell this railroad about 
Chipman Chemicals... 
these weeds have got to go! 


Chipman Chemical Company weed killers, brush 
. killers and application service are backed by over 
a 40 years of experience in serving railroads. An 
4 extensive line of weed, grass and brush killing 
= chemicals is available to meet varying conditions. 
¥ Included are the following: 


Chemical Company, Inc. 


Chlorax Atlas “D” 
Chlorax "40" + Chlorea Brush Killer 
= TCA-Chlorax Telvar W 
i Methoxone-Chlorax Borax « Dalapon Bound Br ook, N ew Jer sey 


Let us solve your weed problems with the right 
chemicals and application service. 


16 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 


EDMONTONT 
? SASKATOON 


VANCOUVER Toaicary 


MOOSE saw? 


TpORTLAND, ORF BUCKINGHAM 


ST. PAUL 


cnicaco. 11.) SOUND BROOK, 


N. KANSAS CITY, MO 


PALO ALTO. CALIF 


HENDERSON, NEV 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


PASADENA, TEX 
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j LEFT: This is all that remained after a wall of 

; water swept away a 100-year-old stone arch 
bridge on the Erie’s mainline near Shohola, 
Pa., as a direct result of Hurricane Diane. 


70M blueprint 
to finished bridge 
in 9 days! 


How American Bridge helped the Erie RR 
meet the emergency of disastrous Diane. 


When Hurricane Diane’s floods swept down the Delaware 
Gorge in August 1955, among the many washed-out bridges 
was the 100-year-old stone arch on the mainline of the 
Erie Railroad over Panther Creek at Shohola, Pa. The 
wreckage was so complete that restoration seemed months 
away. 

Alerted to the emergency, American Bridge engineers, 
cooperating with the Erie’s engineers, were on the job after 
the flood. An inspection of existing foundations revealed 
that they were adequate to support a modern steel girder 
bridge. 

Verbal orders and specifications for replacement plans 
were received at the Ambridge works of American Bridge 
on August 31st. The fabricating shops were ready to begin 
work when the blueprints arrived two days later, although 
some of the steel for the 50-ton girders was yet to emerge 
from the open hearths and rolling mills. 

Using every means at its command to speed fabrication, 
American Bridge was able to ship the two 109-foot girders 
in a record 8 days. The job was completed at the site at 
8 A.M., Saturday, September 10th, thus enabling the Erie 
Railroad to resume traffic over its mainline in just 9 days 
after American Bridge first received specifications for the 
big girders. 

Here again is another example of how American Bridge 
serves the railroads. Whether you are in trouble or not, 
it will pay you to call us in on your bridge fabricating and ; ; Es 


INTERESTING MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE—‘“Building for the Nations” and “The Suspension Bridge,” two entertaining and 
educational films, are now available without charge to business, fraternal, and civic organizations, churches, schools 
and colleges. Write to Pittsburgh office for bookings. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHICAGO ~- CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT + ELMIRA 


GARY - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK + ORANGE, TEXAS - PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. 


Us) ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + TRENTON + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Let's tell this railroad about 
Chipman Chemicals... 
these weeds have got to go! 


Chipman Chemical Company weed killers, brush 


killers and application service are backed by over 
40 years of experience in serving railroads. An 
extensive line of weed, grass and brush killing 


chemicals is available to meet varying conditions. 
Included are the following: 


Aiacide aries Chemical Company, Inc. 


Chliorax 
Chlorax 40” « Chlorea Brush Killer 
TCA-Chlorax Telvar W 
Methoxone-Chlorax Borax « Dalapon B ound Br ook, N ew Jersey 


Let us solve your weed problems with the right 
chemicals and application service. 


16 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 


EOMONTONT 


SASKATOON 


ann, ore BUCKINGHAM 


vancouver CALGARY 
MOOSE JAW 


WINNIPEG 


ST. PAUL 


T sound BROOK, NJ 


CHICAGO, ILL 


PALO ALTO, CALIF 
>] N. KANSAS CITY, MO 


HENDERSON. NEV 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


PASADENA. TEX 
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LEFT: This is all that remained after a wall of 
water swept away a 100-year-old stone arch 
bridge on the Erie’s mainline near Shohola, 
Pa., as a direct result of Hurricane Diane. 


blueprint 
to finished bridge 


in 9 days! 


How American Bridge helped the Erie RR 
meet the emergency of disastrous Diane. 


When Hurricane Diane’s floods swept down the Delaware 
Gorge in August 1955, among the many washed-out bridges 
was the 100-year-old stone arch on the mainline of the 
Erie Railroad over Panther Creek at Shohola, Pa. The 
wreckage was so complete that restoration seemed months 
away. 

Alerted to the emergency, American Bridge engineers, 
cooperating with the Erie’s engineers, were on the job after 
the flood. An inspection of existing foundations revealed 
that they were adequate to support a modern steel girder 
bridge. 

Verbal orders and specifications for replacement plans 
were received at the Ambridge works of American Bridge 
on August 31st. The fabricating shops were ready to begin 
work when the blueprints arrived two days later, although 
some of the steel for the 50-ton girders was yet to emerge 
from the open hearths and rolling mills. 

Using every means at its command to speed fabrication, 
American Bridge was able to ship the two 109-foot girders 
in a record 8 days. The job was completed at the site at 
8 A.M., Saturday, September 10th, thus enabling the Erie 
Railroad to resume traffic over its mainline in just 9 days 
after American Bridge first received specifications for the 
big girders. 

Here again is another example of how American Bridge 
serves the railroads. Whether you are in trouble or not, 
it will pay you to call us in on your bridge fabricating and 
erecting requirements. 


INTERESTING MOTION PICTURES AVAILABLE—“ Building for the Nations” and “The Suspension Bridge,” two entertaining and 
educational films, are now available without charge to business, fraternal, and civic organizations, churches, schools 
and colleges. Write to Pittsburgh office for bookings. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT + ELMIRA 
GARY + HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS + MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK + ORANGE, TEXAS - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. 


Uss) ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Railroads and Car 
are cars 


256 


equipped cars WAUGH design 
now in revenue service, 
under construction order 


‘PREMIUM’ CARS . 


PREMIUM’ CARS 


20 Waugh High-Capacity Cushion 
Underframes now in service, and 


25 Waugh Super-Capacity Cush- 


ion Underframe cars now under A large midwest packer is usin 

construction. The of 800 Waugh Cushion 
cars in banana shipments shows cars, showing a phenomenal rec- 

WAUGH hin Jndepame much less lading damage than for ord of lading protection. Over an 
cars equipped with any other type 18 month period, meat-down 


of cushioning device. damage is just short of zero. 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT.COMPANY new york 


‘PREMIUM’ CAR | 

: 

pas NAN 


AMMUNITION 


ae . Currently 880 Waugh Cushion Un- 
derframe cars are being used to 
safeguard shipments of shells from 


Newsprint from Northern paper 
mills is being shipped regularly in 
Waugh Cushion Underframe cars, 


Ordnance plants. 


WAUGH 


with practically no lading damage. 


WAUGH (4401 


PREMIUM cars, Waugh Cushion Underframe equipped, assure 
7 extraordinary and proven protection for lading. Waugh 
equipped cars roll safely at high speed. Waugh High-Capacity 
Cushion Underframe cushions the pull-outs, run-ins, and classi- 
fication yard impacts. 

Shippers give unstinted praise for lading-guarding Cushion 
Underframe cars. Railroads, too, find that the extra protection 
reduces car repairs and increases car availability and revenue 
mileage. 

More than 100,000 Waugh (and their Duryea prototype) Cushion 
Underframe cars are now in service. For car and lading pro- 
tection, for more satisfied customers, equip new cars with 
Waugh High-Capacity Cushion Underframes. 


PREMIUM’ CARS | 


To reduce present high lading dam- 
age in beverage shipment, a west- 
ern railroad has ordered Waugh 
Cushion Underframe cars for ear- 
liest possible delivery. 


WAUGH 


‘PREMIUM’ CARS 


700 Waugh High Capacity Cush- 
ion Underframe box cars on order 
by one railroad. Of these, 500 
with 15' doors to facilitate loading 
lumber and pulpwood. Balance of 
order, box cars for shipment of all 
types of fragile lading. 


WAUGH 


Waugh Cushion Underframe cars, 
bought by one railroad for ship- 
ping canned goods and other nor- 
mally high damage claim lading. 
100 cars on order. 


WAUGH 


Waugh Cushion Underframe 
equipment has set a record for 
practical elimination of lading 
damage in the regular shipment of 
tile—normally very high damage- 
claim freight. 


WAUGH 


RK BHICAGO ST.LOUIS Canadian Waugh Equipment Company, Montreal 
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FOR STEAM CAPACITY 
upto60,000 POUNDS 


Choose your boiler from these rw 


If you burn oil or gas, investigate the VP Package Whatever your fuel . . . whatever your steam 
Boiler for capacities up to 40,000 pounds per hr _— capacity requirements up to 60,000 pounds per 
... the VU-10 up to 60,000 pounds. hour... you'll find that one of the Combk«stion 

For stoker firing, the VU-10 is available from — Engineering Boilers described below will be just 
10,000 to 60,000 pounds of steam per hour. right for you. 


Pus 


Thee Loiler 


The C-E Package Boiler, Type VP...is com- 
pletely shop-assembled ... for oil or gas firing. It 
is available in capacities from 4,000 to 40,000 Ib 
steam per hr; for pressures to 500 psi. The VP 
Boiler has more water-cooled area per cubic foot 
of furnace volume than any other boiler of its size 
and type. The large (30-in. diameter) lower drum 
permits a simple, symmetrical tube arrangement 
... greater water storage capacity ... easy access 
for washing down or inspection. A low-speed, 
centrifugal fan, which is exceptionally quiet in 
operation, is standard equipment. Baffle arrange- 
ment is simple, resulting in low draft loss... 
simple soot blowing ... high heat absorption. The 
unit is pressure fired . . . has welded, gastight, 
steel casing ... requires no induced-draft fan. 


The Goiler 


The VU-10 Boiler is designed for industrial load 
conditions, particularly for plants with small 
operating and maintenance forces. Capacities 
range from 10,000 to 60,000 Ib steam per hr... 
pressure to 475 psi... heat recovery equipment 
is available if desired. Fuel can be either coal 
(C-E Spreader, Traveling Grate or Underfeed 
Stoker), oil or gas. This boiler is a completely 
standardized design adaptable to many condi- 
tions. It responds readily to variations in load; 
is simple to operate and maintain. All parts are 
easily accessible for inspection. Like the VP, the 
VU-10 Boiler is a complete unit — boiler, furnace 
setting, fuel-burning equipment, controls, forced 
draft — bringing you the benefit of one contract 
... one responsibility. 


Fully descriptive catalogs are available on both of these 


boilers. We’ll be happy to send yours upon request. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Canada: Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd. 


B-858B 


STEAM GENERATING UNITS; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 29 OF A SERIES 


The triple concrete box culvert illustrated below 
features sections 10-ft. square. It is over Pogue's 
Run in Indianapolis, Ind. and is owned jointly by 
the city and the Indianapolis Union Railway. 


Concrete box culverts are just one of more than 
160 uses for portland cement and concrete which 
enable American railroads to improve service and 
save time and money. The moderate first cost of 
such concrete improvements—plus their long life and 
low maintenance cost—result in low-annual-cost 
service. This saves money for other budget items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ELECTRONIC © COMMUNICATION 


EQUIPMENT 


ii 


INSTALLED 10 YEARS AGO 
IS STILL IN CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE TODAY! 


MAINTENANCE ON 


ELECTRONIC © COMMUNICATION 


EQUIPMENT 


COSTS LESS THAN 


30% 


OF WHAT IT COSTS ON ANY OTHER MAKE! 


THAT'S WHY MORE 
THAN 2/3 OF ALL 


REPORTED FREIGHT YARD INTERCOM- 
MUNICATION EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 
LAST YEAR WAS SUPPLIED BY: 


ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATION tqwewent co. 


1249 WEST LOYOLA AVE., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
“Not Just Communication Equipment, but RAILROAD Communication Equipment Exclusively’ 
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There are many incentives which 
spur America’s business, and its employees, 
to the ever-increasing heights of inventive- 
ness and productivity enjoyed in this na- 
tion today. 


Profit, prestige, satisfaction with a 
job well done, desire to improve standards 
of living, creativeness — all play a vital 
role in every business organization. 


They have been, and will continue 
to be, part of the motivating force behind 
the tremendous strides made in the past 
decade at Kershaw Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 

But there’s one other ingredient at 

WO RKi NG Kershaw, and we think it is the most im- 
portant, by far. 

Kershaw Manufacturing Company 

is dedicated to the pleasant task of helping 


America’s railroads solve whatever track- 
work problems they might have and there- 
by attain even higher standards of success- 


ey 4 a ful operation. 


At Kershaw, we are truly working 
with the railroads for a common goal. 


COMMON 
GOAL! 


av-7.if 
MANUFACTU 


TRACKWORK EQUIPMENT DEVELOPED AND PROVEN ON THE JOB 


KERSHAW BALLAST REGULATOR, SCARIFIER AND PLOW — KERSHAW KRIBBER—MOCAR CRANE —UTILITY DERRICK 
TWO-TON RAIL DERRICK — CRIB ADZER — STANDARD JACK-ALL— TRACK CRANE—TIE REPLACER—TIE BED CLEANER 
TRACK BROOM — UNIVERSAL SET-OFF ASSEMBLY — BALLAST UNDER CUTTER-SKELETONIZER — BALLAST CLEANER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR — ROTARY TRACK MOWER —SPOT-TAMPER — TIE SPACER 
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STEAM HEAT CONNECTIONS 


Service 


@ 


=No. I Reason 
Why Barco Leads! 


OW, as always, Barco Steam Heat Connections give 

you season-to-season service without worry about 

maintenance. Users have found they can depend on Barco 
connections to stand up and stay tight! 


This means a BIG SAVING in maintenance costs. A 
comparative check of gasket consumption in your 
car yards can be very enlightening. MAKE THIS 
CHECK — others have and now use Barco. Let us give 
you the facts. BARCO MANUFACTURING CO,, 


501B Hough Street, Barrington, Illinois. 


REPORTS 
FROM 
USERS— 


Longer Service... 
“Tests have proved that Barco Connectors 


2 Years without Gasket Change... 

“Barco Steam Heat Connections on our 
str li have gone more 

than two years without a gasket change.” 


Makes Test... 


"We started a test of Barco Connections on 
our road. A year later we ordered another 
sixty and only one was removed in a year.” 


withstand diesel dry steam better and give 
longer service. Annual removal and repairs 
program has proved Barco superior.” 


> 


"Still 
the 
Simplest’? 


) 


THE GASKETS 
LAST! 


— Not necessary to provide 
facilities for maintenance at 
way points. 


— No changing of gaskets; no 
storing of gaskets at way 
points. 


Less Maintenance... 

“We are installing Barco connections as 
rapidly as possible because they require so 
much less maintenance.” 


Go Without Attention... 


“Barco 22" Connections on Diesel locomotives 
are checked in the fall and, barring accidents, 
they go the full year without attention.” 
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CASE HISTORY 


LOL KK 


LUBRICANT 


ifie 


Diesel still using original rings, bearings 
after 140,000 miles on mountain freight run 


FOUR PERCENT GRADES and 16-degree curves make 
Northern Pacific's run through Lookout Pass a 
severe test for diesels. Locomotives haul ore and 
heavy equipment between Wallace, Idaho, and St. 
Regis, Montana, on.a daily round-trip schedule of 
114 miles. Using RPM DELO 0il RR Special, a GP-7 on 
this run has gone 140,000 miles with original rings 
and bearings—and is still in service. Northern 
Pacific says, "We have never had any trouble with 
this locomotive. It is still very clean, still per- 
forming well." Three other GL-7's and a GP-9 (above) 
have been used on the run during a 23-year period. 
Northern Pacific Railway uses RPM DELO 0il RR Special 
in all road diesels on this run. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about 
petroleum products of any kind or 
the name of your distributor, 
write or call any of the companies 
listed below. 
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Why RPM DELO Oil RR Special prevents 
wear, corrosion, oxidation 


Special additive provides metal-adhesion 
qualities...keeps oil on parts whether hot 
or cold, running or idle. 


Anti-oxidant resists deterioration of oil 
and formation of lacquer...prevents ring— 
sticking. Detergent keeps parts clean... 
helps prevent scuffing of cylinder walls. 
Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
bushing or bearing metals and foaming in 
crankcase. 


TRADEMARK “RPM DELO” REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The system that’s so right for 
railroad communications 


Federal Microwave is the answer to dependable service for 
all railroad signaling and communications. Utilizing tow- 
ers—spaced tens of miles apart—its circuits are free from 
the hazards and losses that go with every crippling storm. 
Cities, rivers, bays, swamps, deserts and mountain ranges 
are traversed without the purchase of legal right-of-way 
... without the high cost of maintaining miles of wire lines. 

Federal Microwave uses either Pulse-Time Modulation 
or Frequency Division . . . provides complete, integrated 
voice and signal facilities . . . dispatching, telegraph, tele- 
printer, carrier, interlocking, CTC signal, radio operation 
... Meeting every requirement with techniques developed 
by microwave specialists of the world-wide International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 

The only microwave system with all equipment made 
under one roof, Federal is your assurance of uniform cir- 
cuit quality ... top dependability and performance. 

Whatever your needs, Federal is ready to assist in plan- 
ning links and networks of any length or channel capacity 
... all “Certified by a World of Research,” 


110 


FEDERAL MICROWAVE—“CERTIFIED BY A WORLD OF RESEARCH” 


For information on your requirements, write to 
RAILROAD DIVISION, Dept. P-747. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 
A Division of INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
F 100 KINGSLAND ROAD « CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


tn Canoda: Standard Telephones and Cables Mfg. Co. (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., New York 
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Bridge Timbers 
Adzed and Bored Cross Ties 
Poles 
Plank 


Pressure treated for 
Strength that laste! 
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with AMCRECO 


Creosoted Products 


Long service life with minimum main- 
tenance—that’s how Amcreco quality 
products reduce maintenance-of-way 
costs to the lowest possible level. Amcreco 
cross ties, bridge timbers, poles and plank 
last longer with greater strength because 
they are pressure treated in creosote by 
experienced Amcreco methods. 


Start now and lower your maintenance- 
of-way costs by taking advantage of our 
nearly half a century of wood treating 
experience. Call your nearby Amcreco 
sales office for positive information on 
maintenance cost reduction. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 


COLONIAL GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING CREOSOTING 
COMPANY COMPANY 


ENERAL SALES OFFICE—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
18 FIELD SALES OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


Se 
. 


Service More Track, in Less Time, for Less Money 
with RTW GRINDERS and DRILLS 


RTW Grinders and Drills speed up your maintenance work—enable you to keep rails 
in apple-pie order without crowding your track gangs—and save you money, too. 
Three popular RTW machines are shown here. All are easy-handling, with quick 
on/and/off rail action. 


MODEL P-44 PORTABLE FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
GRINDER, designed to give added savings in labor and 


costs when laying new track or repairing old. 


Grinder’s 360° swivel engine mount prevents short bends 
and kinking of flexible shaft . . . clutch assembly in the 
engine protects shaft from overload . . . three position 
wheel clears switches and crossovers easily . . . quickly 
adaptable for auxiliary equipment: Straight Hand Wheel 
Piece, Angle Hand Piece for Cup Wheel, Cross Grinder 
Guides and Track Drill. 


MODEL P-11-S PORTABLE CROSS GRINDER, a real 
time saver for removing overflow metal at rail ends as 
well as cross grinding behind welding crews. 


Grinding wheel spindle and gasoline engine pivot 360° 
—you work both the rails with only one grinding head. 
Equipment mounted on transverse carriage which oper- 
ates on ball bearings running on steel guides. 


Pivoted foot clamping device with automatic release 
holds grinder firmly against rails during slotting. 


Hinged and coil-spring-mounted handle for feeding 8” 
grinding wheel permits easy operation, any depth of cut. 


MODEL P-43 POWER TRACK DRILL gives you 60- 
second drilling—quick, accurate drill-levelling—easy-acting, 
easily-controlled screw feed—easy-handling (aluminum 
castings keep weight down to 125-lbs.) . . .chuck jaws that 
take beaded tips up to 12” and automatically stay open 
when chuck is loosened. 

Telescopic extension on rail head bracket for drilling at 
heel of switch. Levelling device gives perfect alignment 
for drilling holes through angle bars and bare rails. 


MODEL P-43 


Investigate these and other cost-saving RTW track maintenance machines—write for literature. 


Specialists in Track Maintenance Equipment. 


Rail Grinders Switch Grinders Cross Grinders Surface Grinders 


ills Bi Tie Ni Grindi 
3207 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Rail Drills Re nding 
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ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVING BY B. BRUSSEL-SMITH 


confidence...and the X-2 wheel 


An overwhelming vote of confidence has been cast for our new AARX-2 steel 
wheel— over fifty railroad customers have ordered more than 50,000 of these 
1.5% carbon wheels in the first brief year of commercial production. 

Behind this acceptance of the Southern” cast steel wheel are eight years 
and nearly six million car-miles of road 


service. Not one wheel failure has occurred. 


SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


On such records of performance is true 


confidence built. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


| 
AMERICA — fe 
¢ ¥ 
OMPANY. 
A-1970 


Clearing snow 
a is only an occasional job... 


i ... but maintaining a fine roadbed all year round is a 

INIPROVIED task. 

2 From the bitterest cold of winter to the hottest summer 
days rails and joints are racked and wrenched by expan- 
sion and contraction. The pounding and battering of heavy 
traffic increase the strain. 

ae Powerful spring washers ease this strain by absorbing 
shocks and stresses, by equalizing bolt tensions, and by 


IMPROVE TRACK protecting rail ends and joints. 


DCK WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK 5, N. J 


SPRING WASHERS | 


CYLINDER 


RELEASE VALVE 


Modern classification yard economies can be aug- 
mented by the use of "QRR” Brake Cylinder Release 
Valves—the proven design authorized by the A.A.R. 
for unlimited applications. 

After being tripped, the “QRR” Brake Cylinder Re- 
lease Valve automatically takes over to “bleed” the 
brake cylinder on incoming cars without requiring 
the operator to hold the release valve open. This 
operation retains the air in the auxiliary and emer- 
gency reservoirs so that the average newly made-up 
outgoing train can be charged in less than half the 
usual time. 

Get full information on this proven design... 
WRITE TODAY! 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE *- NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Lackawanna 


BALLAST CLEANING 
and 


RAIL GRINDING SERVICE 


The exclusive SPENO Method of Ballast Cleaning and the 
SPENO Rail Grinding Train have proved themselves to be time, cost, and 
maintenance savers for our contractual clients. 


You may contract for one or both of these services—secure that you 
have joined company with many other outstanding and forward looking 


railroads. 


Write today for future availabilities of equipment. 


Sut the Kadwads 
tae used usd! 


FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING co., 
306 North Cayuga Ithaca,N.Y. 
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Rocket 


lubricants, too...by STANDARD OIL 


SIXTY YEARS! Yes, six decades ago Standard Oil started to serve 
the Rock Island with lubricants. Twenty years ago Standard became 


one of the first to supply diesel fuels to this great railroad. 


The Rock Island’s Jet Rocket, superspeed streamliner carrying 
passengers between Chicago and Peoria will be fueled 
for one of the fastest surface schedules on this continent with 
Standard Oil diesel fuel. Lubricants for the Jet Rocket are 
compounded from Standard basic lubricating oils. 


As with the Rock Island, railroaders in 15 Midwest 
and Rocky Mountain states look upon 


Standard Oil as a dependable source of supply 


for diesel fuels and lubricants. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indianc) 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Reinforced Plastic 
Freight Car Liner 


A method for rapidly relining dam- 
aged interiors of freight cars with 
Fiberglas reinforced plastic has been 
developed. The system is said to per- 
mit repair of cars out of service be- 
cause of contaminated linings in less 
time than conventional methods. 

According to the manufacturer, 
stained, broken or rough linings can 
be permanently patched in one-fourth 
the usual time. Cars with extensive 
interior damage have been completely 
relined by two men in 2 to 3 hr. A 
single layer of the plastic and glass 
cloth laminate has a tensile strength 
of 10,460 psi. Additional coats may 


Ww A 


be applied as required. After drying, 
the plastic remains hard up to 240 
deg F and flexible down to minus 
30 deg F. 

Called Freight Liner, the product 
is applied by. spraying a coating of 
plastic resin on the walls or deck of 
the cars. No scouring, sanding or other 
surface preparation is needed on either 
wood or metal. While the resin is 
still wet, a layer of glass fabric is 
smoothed on the surface and sprayed 
with a second coating. The system pro- 
vides spray guns equipped with hand 
trucks. Resin is shipped in 55-gal 
drums and is used in 5 gal buckets 
attached to the spray. equipment. 7. J. 
Fleming Co., 1814 Oak st., Kansas 
City 4, Mo. e 


New Fabric 


A new fabric which is woven flat 
but becomes permanently three di- 
mensional when dipped in boiling 


IJ 


water has just been introduced. Its 
first use, according to the manufac- 
turer, will be as an upholstery. fabric, 
where the cushioning effect of its 
three-dimensional structure offers free 
circulation of air between the person 
and the seat. 

The fabric, called Trilok, is said 
to utilize a radically different method 
of manufacture in which shrinkage, 
hitherto an undesirable feature in tex- 
tiles, is used purposely under con- 
trolled conditions to achieve new pat- 
erns and textures, and a third dimen- 
sion, depth. It is woven on a regular 
loom with polyethylene yarn and con- 
ventional fibers. United States Rubber 
Company, 1230 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 206 


Incandescent Lamp 


Filament design of GE incandescent 
lamps has been changed to give great- 
er illumination with the same current 
consumption. The new design mounts 
the filament lengthwise in the 


instead of across it. The coiled-coil 
filament will be universal and replaces 
the single coil filament previously 
used. The result of these changes is 
said to be an increased light output 
of six per cent for household bulbs 
and an industrial-bulb output increase 
of as much as 15 per cent. 

The change is immediately available 
in the 750 watt and 1,000 watt sizes 
where it is to have maximum benefit. 
It will be extended to the smaller 
lamps over the next few years as 
rapidly as necessary production equip- 
ment can be installed. Household bulbs 
already use the coiled-coil filament. 
The axial filament location will per- 
mit the filament to burn at higher 
temperatures without shortening life, 
and it will cause bulb blackening to 
be concentrated in a smaller area per- 
mitting more light to get out of the 
bulb. Lamp Division, General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 

hio e 


Crawler-Drawn Scraper 


A cable-operated, crawler- 
drawn scraper with a struck capacity 
of 18-cu yd and a heaped capaci 
of 25-cu yd is known as the Caterpil- 
lar No. 463. It features a “Lowbowl” 
design. 

This design is said to reduce 
loading resistance because of its low- 
er sides and longer and wider bowl 
which provides a low lifting height 
that is said to reduce internal friction 
during the loading operation. Posi- 
tive dozer-type ejection has also been 


(Continued on page 122) 
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More than 5O% of all 


rolier bearings used by 


American railroads are Hyatts! 


YES! Down through the years, HYATT has built 
i over half of all the roller bearing journal boxes 
: used on locomotives, passenger and freight 

cars in the United States—and every single one 

has been built with straight cylindrical rollers. 

HYATT is America’s largest, oldest and 

most experienced builder of railroad roller 

bearings. And in 1956, new contributions to 

railroad prosperity will make HYATT 

more than ever the FIRST name in the field! 


ROLLER BEARIAG 


JOURNAL BOXES “NN 


RUNNING MATE OF STE FREIGHT 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION » HARRISON, N. J. 
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Railroads are 


“all aboard” 


That’s because it’s good, practical business sense. 
x A little stainless goes a long way. You can meet both structural V; 

3 and decorative requirements in a single member. And while reducing ANADIUM 

is weight, you don’t reduce strength or safety. C ORP OR ATI ON 


Stainless steel is virtually indestructible. It resists attack by dit, 


fumes, water, weather or cleaning compounds...an important thing 

na to remember for protecting those hard-to-reach sections within the OF AMERIC A 

: structure. And beauty? Stainless steel will keep its luster for a 
lifetime and longer. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
These are some of the reasons why stainless helps streamline the » Cleveland 


; railroad industry for greater beauty and safety, while at the same 
< time improving efficiency and operations through lower maintenance 
and repairs. You'll get all these advantages too when you get 
aboard the trend. 
For complete information, consult your supplier. 


MAKE IT BETTER...MAKE IT STAINLESS 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 


FROM DAIRY TO DOORSTEP, stainless SPOTLESS GALLEY CARS made of stain- 
steel keeps milk and milk products free less steel save time and labor in cleaning, 
facilitate quick, sanitary servings. 


TANK CARS made of stainless steel add 
years to equipment... guard against the 
corrosive bite of chemical products. from the danger of contamination. 
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10-12'2% of lading space 


with 
7 40-FT. CAR—Approx. 12'2% 50-FT, CAR—Approx. 10% of 
inner-car mounted 7 of lading space (and potential lading space (and potential op- 


operating revenue) sacrificed to erating revenue) sacrificed to 


Roof-mounted Evaporator section of each i 
Cooling-Heating Uni unit takes only 26 cu. ft. W | 


diesel-icer 
yYSTEM 


Under-car ted Diesel-Eng 


You get Il car capacity 
with only 10 cars 


The Waukesha Diesel-Icer Mechanical Refrig- 
eration System provides practically the full 
inside cubic capacity of the car for revenue- 
producing lading. Applicable to new cars, or 
to existing ice-cooled cars without modifica- 
tion of the car structure—ice bunkers may be 
removed. The increased operating revenue 
possible with the Waukesha Diesel-Icer Sys- 


The Diesel-Icer System is a 20-KW Diesel Enginator (shown rolled . cata Te 

out for servicing) and two motor-driven Cooling-Heating Units. — si ah sage alone, will liquidate the 

Only one Cooling-Heating Unit required in 35° cars. Send for capital investment in the system. 

Bulletin 1667. 295 

ILWAY DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 
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More New Products 


(Continued from page 118) 
provided which is said to assure com- 
plete bowl emptying. 

Among the features of this machine 
are adjustable ejector-guide rollers, 
protected cables and straddle-mounted 
rear wheels with adjustable axle 
height. It is reported that the ad- 
justable axle height will permit the 
cutting edge to be leveled when the 
rear tires are of different diameters, 
The cutting edge of the new scraper 
is “Hi-Electro” hardened and _ reversi- 
ble. A large push block has been pro- 
vided to improve pusher contact. The 
new machine has a load capacity of 
55,000 Ib; overall length of 38 ft; 
width, 11 ft 9 in.; height with blade 
on the ground, 11 ft 1% in.; and 
wheelbase, 23 ft 1% in. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. e 


“Airslide’’ Unloader 


Development of a new device aimed 
at increasing the rail distribution of 
bulk granular materials has been an- 
nounced by General American Trans- 
portation Corporation. 

Built for use with General Ameri- 
can’s “Airslide” car, the new device 
permits quick transfer of materials 
from cars to special trucks for de- 
livery to off-track plants. The unit 
attaches to discharge outlets of the 
“Airslide” car, and material is moved 
by an air pressure system into the 


trucks. The device is mounted on 
pneumatic tired wheels and is said 
to be easily maneuverable by one 
man. 

Manufactured by the Fuller Com- 
pany, a General American subsidiary, 
the new transfer unit has been tested 
with good results by the baking in 
dustry for bulk shipment of flour. 
Savings to off-line bakeries include 
elimination of the cost of bags, as well 
as a reduction in flour-handling costs 
and a decrease in product loss.—Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
Field Building, Chicago e 


Diesel Starting 
Batteries 


The tubing and tube sealers which 
encase the active material and grid 
spines of the positive plates of Exide- 
Ironclad diese] starting batteries are 
now made of polyethylene. This plas- 
tic replaces the rubber formerly used, 
and the change was made to lengthen 
battery life and increase capacity, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. The 
change was made after years of re- 
search and field testing. In 1953 poly- 


ethylene became standard in Exide 
industrial truck batteries, and in 1954 
its use was extended to railroad air 
conditioning and car lighting service. 
In diesel starting service a 20 per 
cent increase in capacity has been 
attained with no increase in overall 
space requirements. The finely slotted 
polyethylene tubes keep the active 
material in contact with the grid 
spines and permit it to be freely 
penetrated by the battery electrolyte. 
Tube sealers attached to bottom of 
tubes seal in the active material. 


Polyethylene is said to withstand 
a variety of working conditions and yet 
retain its elasticity and original slot 
dimensions. Nascent oxygen released 
during charging eroded the slots in 
the rubber tubes but does not attack 
polyethylene. The plastic is not sub- 
ject to the uncertainties of foreign 
markets experienced with rubber. 
There can be very precise control of 
its physical and chemical properties. 
Exide-Industrial Division, Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, Box 8109, Phila- 
delphia 1 
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Mobil Air Filter 


gives you top performance like this... 


AS 


<< 


%, 


DIRT DOESN'T PASS! Note oil-wet, engine- 
be held by locomotive car body filters. room side of same filter. Gel-like struc- ENGINE INTAKE FILTER 
Mobil Air Filter Saturant keeps filter ture prevents migration or drip. And, 

surface oil-wet, ready to collect even the proof— STAYS CLEAN! 
more dirt. 


plus—the Easiest, Lowest-Cost Handling 
in the Filter House! 


CHECK THESE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 


Low temperature application provides for big steam savings! 


Use only the amounts needed for your dust conditions. 
Applications are easily controlled! Does not hang on frames! 


No odors to worry about in the filter house! No odors to worry 
about in passenger cars! 


APPROVED by all major manufacturers of 


filter-processing equipment. No wash-resistant thickeners. Dirty filters clean easier! 


Good water separation characteristics prevent machine trouble! 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates : 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


RAILROAD DIVISION 


26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, IlIlingis 


*Pautent applied for. 
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on guard against 
signal failures 


in St. Louis 


Any way you look at it, it’s a good investment 
to select Okonite cable for your signal, power 
and control circuits. Installations like this in 
Tower #1 of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis have established performance 
records which provide proof of Okonite cable’s 
reliability and long service life. 


Okonite signal cable. 


The durability of Okonite signal cable is the 
result of: 


1. Manufacture by the strip-insulating process. 
This assures a full, uniform wall of insulation 


Not soldiers on parade! Tip the page sideways 
for a familiar view. It’s a cable terminal board 
wired with Okonite signal cable—a rugged 
heat, moisture and weather-resistant cable 
used by more than 100 Class 1 railroads. 


free from “thin spots” that lead to premature 
failure. 


2. Vulcanization under pressure in a metal mold. 
This mold permits a thorough, uniform curing 
of every foot of cable and makes a tough, 
dense insulation with better physical and elec- 
trical characteristics than can be produced by 
any other method. 


3. Testing every foot of cable by applying the 
severest series of factory electrical tests in 
the industry. 


Invest for the safety of your system—specify 
Okonite cable. For detailed information about 
Okonite cables for railroad use, write for 
Bulletin RA-1078. Address: The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


K ONITE* insulated cables 


3132 
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Mission for 1956 


“I’m vice-president of traffic we're not han- 
dling.” That is how one of the country’s most alert 
and progressive railroad traffic chiefs describes his 
job. 

If the year just under way can be characterized 
with a single sweep, it is this: railroaders in 1956 
will concern themselves largely with the traffic 
they (all of them) are not handling. 

There is nothing novel, of course, about rail- 
road management’s beating the bushes for traffic. 
The distinction between the situation of the rail- 
roads as it existed up to 30 years ago and as it is 
today does not lie in the field of management’s 
attitude toward the public. Early in this century, 
the service, salesmanship, and administration of 
top railroad organizations —like the Harriman, 
Vanderbilt, Hill and Pennsylvania lines—were the 
envy of the business world and a frequent subject 
of favorable discussion in books on management. 
Reputations of this caliber were not gained by 
the often alleged but seldom exemplified attitude 
of the “public be damned.” 

Once rate wars and territorial “grabs’’ were 
behind them, the railroads developed a fine espri( 
—a “holding oneself out to serve.” As public 
“demand” changed railroads expanded and im- 
proved. The industry used expressions like “han- 
dling the business”; “moving what is offered”; 
“satisfying the public.” For this kind of business 
task, the best organization was military and, in 
truth, the best roads of the day were run much 
like an army. The most valuable qualities in a 
railroad man were carefulness, persistence, and 
loyalty. The prime ends were reliability and 
safety. 

Today the public ‘‘offers” nothing. The rail- 
road has lost its right to serve. It has nothing upon 
which it can lay an effective claim. Railroad man- 
agement now finds itself in a world where good 
operations are taken for granted, and where the 
prime task is to fight for every pound of profitable 
traffic. 

At a recent meeting of the informal Railroad 
Human Relations Group, personnel officers from 
at least 30 roads described their most pressing 
problems as “finding the right men to fill the im- 
portant jobs ahead,” and “training men to meet 
today’s job requirements.” 

Why is organization and personnel a big 
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problem? The answer does not lie mainly in the 
caliber of railroad men—however baneful the 
effect of promotion-by-seniority. The answer, 
these personnel men agree, is that the whole mis- 
sion of the railroader has changed. In monopoly 
days his main job was to be a reliable servant of 
the public and a cost-conscious steward of valu- 
able property. Today his main job is to find ways 
of getting and holding business. The reason the 
personnel problem on the railroads is so acute is 
because, almost overnight, the railroads must 
build flexible, creative, quick-thinking task forces 
geared to the marketing function. 

Yesterday, the steady gait was most prized; 
today it is fast foot-work. Yesterday the prime job 
of a railroad officer was to forge an orderly ma- 
chine, of many men, out of what was practically 
industrial chaos. Today his job is to merchandise. 

Fortunately, this fundamental transformation 
is taking place at a time of unprecedented mass 
prosperity, with the country’s output and con- 
sumption at an all-time record. It is not a fever- 
ish, unwholesome ‘“‘boom.” For the first time since 
World War II, business activity is operating on 
normal incentives and not on the forced draft of 
war, hasty defense measures, or postwar rehabili- 
tation. Whatever activity results from defense 
build-up is long-term, and likely to last into the 
foreseeable future. 

Most railroads’ financial houses are in good 
order, with low debt-to-earnings ratios. The lever- 
age on earnings of cost-cutting mechanization is 
proving high. Efficiency factors were never better. 

Yet, in neither traffic nor earnings do the rail- 
roads qualify as a growth industry. Among the 30 
biggest earners of non-financial corporations in 
the U.S. for the first half of 1955, there were only 
three railroads, and they ranked 24th to 26th. 
Most businesses are meeting the challenge of 
monetary inflation and the need for capital ex- 
pansion through a combination of greater produc- 
tive efficiency and increased patronage. The rail- 
roads have met these challenges with cost-cutting 
investment up to the limit of their ability. But 
this managerial enterprise has not been accom- 
panied by a growth in patronage comparable to 
most other businesses. 

An admonition put forth by President Budd 
of the Great Northern near the close of 1954 
merits repeating. He urged railroad men to give 
“diligent, searching thought to the word ‘sur- 
vival’”’ for their industry. 

The biggest change in 1956, we predict, will 
be in intensified activity of railroad management 
—‘‘in charge of traffic we’re not now handling.” 
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Here's What Railroads Will Spend 


in 1956 


... FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS, INCLUDING EQUIPMENT 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor 


|t is hard to see how capital expenditures of the rail- 
roads in 1956 can fail to climb well over the $1 billion 
mark. If better than “expected” delivery of freight cars 
is realized the 1956 total could exceed the record $1,414 
million for comparable outlays made in 1951. 

It is estimated that capital expenditures for the first 
quarter of this year, according to reports of 124 car- 
riers to the Interstate Commerce Commission, will be 
about $324.3 million. Of this amount, more than $250 
million is allocated for equipment—freight cars particu- 
larly. Assuming that only about half of the freight cars 
on order at the end of 1955 will be delivered during 
*56, capital expenditures for this class of equipment 
alone will go over the half-million dollar mark. And it 
looks as if at least $200 million will be spent for new 
locomotives, to which will be added another several 
hundred million for fixed property. 


Bases for some of these statements are reports from 
the carriers themselves. Thirty-eight roads, for example, 
expect 1956 deliveries of new freight cars, ordered in 
1955, to amount to almost $300 million. Nevertheless, 
many roads realize that some of their 1955 car orders 
still will be backlog material when 1957’s New Year’s 
day rolls around. 

Capital expenditures alone of course will not put the 
railroads in position to handle comfortably the traffic 
they obviously expect this year. Maintenance programs 
are up substantially from 1955 levels. Especially is this 
true with respect to freight car repair. The number of 
freight cars being scheduled to receive heavy repairs 
is large. If the results of our sample are representative, 
about 14% of all freight cars owned by U. S. Class I 
roads will be rebuilt or given other heavy or general 
repairs during the year. 

By individual railroads details of capital outlay and 
maintenance programs of many carriers are listed below 
as specially prepared for Railway Age. 


Alton & Southern 

Motive power to be acquired dur- 
ing year will cost $160,000. 

New rail to be laid, $40,000. 


Ann Arbor 


Has on order for 1956 or 1957 
delivery 400 freight cars, estimated 
cost $2,873,500. 

The rail laying program is estimated 
to cost about $196,000. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Will spend $102 million for ex- 
pansion and improvement in 1956. 
Included in these expenditures will 
be $13 million for additional diesel 
locomotives, $21 million for 2,450 
freight cars and $17 million for 
various major fixed property im- 
provements. 


A&WP-W of Ala-Georgia 

The A&WP and the WofA have 
ordered for 1956 delivery 100 new box 
ears and 50 rebuilt gondolas. They 
are converting 100 obsolete box cars 
to pulpwood flats. The Georgia is 
acquiring 100 second-hand pulpwood 
flats. 
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Atlantic Coast Line 

Will spend $4.7 million for 539 
freight cars and three lightweight 
passenger train cars. About $2.2 
million will be spent for heavy re- 
pairs to passenger cars, while $4.6 
million will go for similar repairs to 
freight cars. 

About $442,000 is to be spent for 
new or modernized freight and 
passenger stations and office build- 
ings. 

Rail jaid during the year will total 
27,100 gross tons. 

Signal modernization and addi- 
tional signaling will take about $1.9 
million; about $425,000 for expansion 
of company telephone plant and addi- 
tions to the Teletype network. 

Will rent from IBM tape-to-card and 
other equipment, to be installed in 
10 yard offices, for handling advance 
train consists, etc. 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Major capital expenditure during 
the year will be $1,500,000 for 180 
pulpwood freight cars. Sixty-five 
of these cars are side dump and 
115 are equipped with end racks. 


Canadian National 

Expects delivery during 56 of about 
4,850 freight cars, estimated cost 
$42 million. Heavy, repairs will be 
given to 8,100 freight cars and 750 
passenger cars. 

Will take delivery on 143 diesel 
switchers and road switchers during 
the year. 


Central Vermont 

Rail to be laid consists of 20 
track miles of new 115-lb steel and 
3 miles of 100-1b. 

Expects to install a remote con- 
trol interlocking at St. Albans, Vt. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 

Cost of 2,900 new hopper curs 
to be delivered in 1956 is estimated 
at $21.8 million. For heavy program 
repairs to 3,850 cars, $14 million will 
be spent. 

Diesel locomotives procured dur- 
ing year will cost about $22.8 million 
for 130 units. 

Fixed property expenditures will 
be approximately $14.8 million, viz.: 
bulk commodities pier, Newport News, 
Va., $3.6 million (total cost will be 
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$8.4 million); coal pier additions, 
Newport News, $2.6 million (total cost 
will be $3.2 million); ferry slip Lud- 
ington, Mich., $1,000,000; manifest 
yard, Russell, Ky., $4 million; addi- 
tional yards, tracks and other facili- 
ties, $3.6 million. 
’ Expenditures for rail, tie and 
ballast renewal will amount to $8 
million. 

Capital expenditures for signaling 
and communications set at about 
$2.4 million. 

Univac electronic computer will 
go to work for C&O early in year. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Will acquire 1,620 new freight 
cars, at a cost of about $13.5 mil- 
lion. Expenditures for heavy re- 
pairs to 2,850 freight- and 45 pas- 
senger-cars will be about $3,015,- 
000. 

Presently contemplating building 
two new freighthouses as well as 
completing work on the hump yard 
at Morton Park, Iil. 

May complete installing CTC be- 
tween Quincy, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., 


and Macon. 


Clinchfield 

Freight cars to be purchased this 
year, 60, for which $500,000 will be 
spent. About 800 freight cars will 
receive heavy repairs and/or general 
overhaul. 

For 10 units of maintenance of way 
work equipment, approximately 
$54,000 will be spent. 

Expenditures for laying 31 miles of 
new 132-lb rail will be about $1,197,- 
500. Another $481,000 is estimated 
cost of placing 115-lb relay rail on 
25 miles of yard, passing and branch 
line tracks. 

Nine radio wayside base stations 
will be placed in operation for train 
to wayside and end-to-end train com- 
munication over entire system. Cost 
about $138,900. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Cost of 1,200 freight cars to be 
ordered will be about $9,890,000. Will 
rebuild 17 cabooses at a cost of about 
$115,000. 
Expenditures for 73 trailers to be 
used “piggyback,” $396,450. 


Reconstruction of bridges, etc., 
damaged in 1955 floods will require 
expenditures of $1 million. 

Signals and interlockers to be in- 
stalled will cost $300,000. 

Will rent an IBM 650 electronic 
data processing machine. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Has ordered for 1956 delivery 450 
freight cars. Heavy repairs will be 
given 300 box cars and 300 gondolas. 
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Has ordered 12 diesel  road- 
switchers for delivery in ’56. 

Fixed property: building new 
enginehouse at Roper, Utah; will 
spend $167,000 for new industrial 
trackage; cost of relocating car shop 
from Salt Lake City to Roper, $170,- 
000; annual bridge and culvert pro- 
gram $99,000; two line changes, 
$182,400. 

New rail program calls for expendi- 
ture of $1,906,000 and includes: 7.47 
miles of 106-lb rail; 38.85 miles of 
119-lb rail, of which 22 miles will be 
continuous welded. 

Expects to spend $82,770 to provide 
automatic control] of retarders in east 
yard at Grand Junction, Colo. Cost of 
moving a CTC control machine from 
Sulphur to Denver estimated at 
$103,700. 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 

Proposes to acquire 100 new box 
cars. Will construct new office 
building at Lang, Ohio. Expects 
to lay 1,000 tons new rails. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Expects to order 100 box cars and 
six “Airslide” covered hoppers. Will 
give heavy repairs to 30 ore cars and 
40 hopper cars. 
Will lay 5.5 mi of new rail. 


Erie 

Has earmarked more than $24 
million for major capital improve- 
ments and maintenance programs dur- 
ing 1956. 

About $14.6 million will be spent 
for 1,550 box cars. Heavy car repairs 
costing about $1,250,000 will be given 
to 1,138 box cars and 94 passenger 
cars. 

Will lease 50 trailers for piggyback 
service. 

New motive power will include six 
diesel switchers, cost $1 million. 

To be completed during the year is 
a new car shop at Meadville, Pa., 
cost $2 million. Facilities enabling 
Erie to use Lackawanna passenger 
station at Hoboken, N. J., will cost $1 
million. Other projects total about 
$625 thousand. 

Rail laying during the year will 
cost Erie $2.4 million, for 80 miles of 
new and 50 miles of relay rail. 

Several automatic crossing gate in- 
stallations costing about $300,000 are 
main items in the signaling budget. 

In the fall Erie will take delivery of 
two IBM 650 electronic data pro- 
cessing machines. 


Florida East Coast 

Will order 35 hopper cars at 
an estimated cost of $283,500. 
Heavy repairs to system freight and 


passenger cars are budgeted for 
$719,000. 

Capital expenditures for road- 
way and structures will be $750,- 
000. 


Grand Trunk Western 

Will give heavy repairs to 1,400 
freight cars during 1956. 

Capital expenditures of $2.25 million 
will be made for expansion and im- 
provement of two yards. 

Will place relay rail on 51 miles 
of track at a cost of $571,370. 

Plans to complete installation of 
CTC on 52 miles of road between 
Flint, Mich., and Port Huron at a 
cost of about $664,000. 


Great Northern 

Capital program calls for $15 
million of new equipment, including 
$3.6 million for diesels, $9.6 mil- 
lion for freight cars and $1.8 mil- 
lion for other equipment. 

Capital budget for fixed prop- 
erty set at $15 million, $6 million 
of which is for new retarder yard 
at Minot, N. D., which will go into 
service this year. 

Rail laying program—35,000 net 
tons new rail. 

Expects delivery of Univac elec- 
tronic data processing system 
about mid-year. 


Illinois Central 

Expects to build in its own shops 
2.000 box cars, at a cost of about 
$13.5 million. Extensive repairs to 
14,000 freight cars call for outlays 
totaling $6,239,000. 

Expenditures of $11.9 million will 
be made for 70 diesels, to be received 
during 1956. 

Shop machinery to be purchased 
during the year will cost the road 
about $638,000. 

Major items in fixed property im- 
provement include: $1,657,000 for 
bridge work; $605,000 for extending 
passing sidings; $375,000 for diesel 
repair facilities at Markham and 
Hawthorne yards in Chicago; Chicago 
suburban station improvements $93,- 
000; and $580,000 for changes in 
tracks, 

New rail, 150 track miles will be 
laid, at a cost of $6,215,000. 


Illinois Terminal 
Contemplates laying 12 
new 90-lb rail. 
Under consideration are additional 
shop facilities and some enlarging 
and improving of yards. 


miles of 


Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Purchasing five covered hop- 
pers for delivery expected in July. 
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Will lay 10 track miles new 115- 
lb rail during °56. 


Lehigh & Hudson River 
Expects to lay 520 tons of new 
rail at a cost of approximately 


$82,000. 


Lehigh & New England 

Will take delivery. of 300 box cars 
about the first of April. Regularly 
gives three hoppers and three box cars 
heavy repairs each week in year. 

Will lay 6.8 miles of 115-lb rail 
late in the year. 


Long Island 

Expect remaining 99 passenger 
ears from 1955 orders to be delivered 
in °56. Also plan to rehabilitate 120 
passenger cars. 

Main additions to fixed property 
will be a $900,000 new passenger car 
inspection facility. 

Will lay 3,000 tons of new rail. 

In signaling and communications 
field: $275,000 for grade 
crossing protection; $250,000 for re- 
verse signaling; and $175,000 for 
miscellaneous changes and additions. 


highway 


Louisville & Nashville 

Has ordered for delivery in 1956 
1,000 freight cars. 

Under active consideration is the 
purchase of enough new diesels 
to completely dieselize the railroad 
by the end of the year. 

Under way is $6 million project 
to expand and modernize Hills Park 
yard at Atlanta (joint with NC&- 
StL). Being planned is modernized 
and expanded Boyles yard at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Has programmed to lay 35,000 
net tons of new 132-lb rail at a 
cost of $5.6 million. 

More CTC and end-to-end train 
communications are scheduled for 


1956. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Now on order, 550 box cars, esti- 
mated cost $4.5 million. Contemplate 
building 25 flats at Denison shops, 
cost about $200,000. 

Will order tractors and trailers 
for “piggyback,” estimated expendi- 
ture $350,000. 

Total capital and operating cost of 
about $1,185,000 will be incurred in 
laying 40 miles of new 112- and 115-lb 
rail. 

Signaling and communications 
project, about $250 thousand, includ- 
ing 300 miles carrier circuits, Tele- 
type equipment, two-way radio on 
engines and cabooses, and automatic 
block signals on 20 miles main line. 


Missouri Pacific 

Freight cars to be acquired 
during 1956 number 2,000, while 6 
new passenger cars will be con- 
structed. Heavy repairs will be given 
6.000 freight cars. 

Rail to be laid includes 146 
track miles of new steel and 76 
track miles of relay rail. 

CTC will be installed on 55 miles 


of line. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

General overhaul repairs will be 
given to about 975 freight ears and 
eight passenger cars. 

Construction now under way on new 
retarder yard (joint with L&N) at 
Atlanta; a four mile industrial spur 
at Chattanooga, cost about $525,000; 
relocation of 2.5 miles of double-track 
main line, freight and passenger 
stations, as well as freight yard facili- 
ties, at Chattanooga, cost $5 million. 

Will lay 8,050 net tons of new rail 
in 56, as well as 2,300 net tons of 
relay rail. 


New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 

Has earmarked $1,729,100 for 
200 new freight cars, delivery in 
either 1956 or °57. 


New York Central 

Has authorized expenditures of 
$141,530,000 for purchase of 17,750 
freight cars. All cars have been 
ordered, with deliveries scheduled to 
start early this year. Expects to repair 
14,058 freight cars, at an estimated 
cost of $13,986,154. 

Has ordered nine passenger cars, 
cost estimated $606,000. With expendi- 
ture of $2,251,057 expects to give re- 
pairs to 631 passenger cars. 

Expects delivery in 1956 of 51 diesel 
locomotive units at an expenditure of 
$9,081,500. 

Plans call for laying of 400 track 
miles of new and relayer rail at an 
expenditure of $7,494,236. 

Expects to complete one CTC install- 
ation, now under way, and undertake 
four other such projects. Total ex- 
penditure involved is about $17,147,- 
246. 

Will progress mechanized car re- 
porting system. 


Norfolk & Western 
Estimated value of new freight 
and passenger cars to be ac- 
quired is $38,865,000. Car repair 
program will cost about $4,488,000. 
Expenditures for new locomo- 
tives will be about $4.6 million. 
Additions to fixed property 
will cost about $7,000,000. 
Estimated expenditure for laying 
35,000 tons new rail is $3.7 million. 


Another $390,000 will be spent 
for signaling and communications 
improvements. 


Northern Pacific 

Freight cars, 1,300 ordered for 
1956 delivery at a cost of $11,793,000. 
Passenger cars (15) will cost $1.8 
million. Another $2,118,000 will be 
spent for heavy repairs to 2,800 
freight cars. 

About $350,000 is cost of 75 new 
trailers for use in piggyback. 

Diesels to be installed in °56 will 
cost $13 million, for 79 units. 

Additions to fixed property—total 
expenditures for major projects, $2,- 
215,000. Main projects: new diesel 
shop, ‘Livingston, Mont., $758,000; 
new interchange track, Seattle, $237,- 
000; new car repair facilities, Tacoma, 
$187,000; new yard tracks, Parkwater, 
Wash., and Missoula, Mont., $298,000; 
at Wheeler, Mont., industrial spur, 
$168,000; $147,000, four new service 
buildings. 

Expenditures for relaying rail, plus 
cost of ballast, will be about $6,579,- 
000. Rail to be laid on 70 miles main 
line and 82 miles of branches. 

Major expenditures for signaling: 
$116,000 to modernize semaphore 
signals; modern interlocking plant at 
Seattle, $79,000; CTC, Bozeman, 
Mont.—Logan, $502,000. 

In communications: $45,000, addi- 
tional radio facilities; $264,000 to ex- 
pand carrier circuits. 

Office machines: an IBM 650 
electronic data processing machine, 
rental of $4,075 monthly; IBM com- 
puter, rental $21,800 monthly. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 

Expects to purchase 250 freight 
ears at a cost of $2,193,000. Heavy 
repairs will be given 90 hopper cars, 
cost about $180,000. 

Plans to order one new 2,000-hp 
diesel. 

Also called for, six miles of 115-lb 
rail. 


Rutland 

Freight cars on order for 1956 
delivery include: 15 covered hop- 
pers; 200 PS-1 box cars. 


St. Louis-San Francisco 

Capital program for 1956 estimated 
at $29 million, probably will exceed 
that of any previous year since re- 
organization. 

Equipment includes 2,000 freight 
ears to be delivered in °56. Heavy 
repairs will be given 800 freight cars. 

Roadway program includes $9.5 
million for a new hump yard at Caple- 
ville, Tenn.; $5.5 million for hump 
yard at Tulsa, Okla.; $1.9 million for 
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modernization and expansion of yards 
at Kansas City, Mo., and Rosedale, 
Kan.; $1.5 million for a new freight- 
house at Memphis, Tenn. 

New rail to be laid includes 75 
miles of 132-Ib steel and 40 miles of 
115-lb section. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Has scheduled 300 gondolas for 
repairs, cost $900,000. 

Expects to spend about $3 mil- 
lion for laying 90 track miles of 
new rail, 


Soo Line 


Has on order 1,684 freight cars, 
including 15 covered hoppers equipped 
for bulk flour shipments and 125 box 
cars with damage-free loading devices. 

Will acquire five 1,750-hp diesel 
road switchers. 

Will spend about $1,825,000 to lay 
56 miles of new rail. 


Southern Pacific 


Expects about 3,600 of freight cars 
on order to be delivered, cost about 
$32.5 million. Repairs to system freight 
cars, including heavy. repairs for 19,500 
cars, will cost $33.5 million. 

Will acquire 197 “piggyback” trail- 
ers at an expense of $1,221,000. 

Scheduled for delivery in °56 are 
171 diesel locomotive units, for which 
an estimated $31.3 million will be 
spent. 

Expects to complete gravity switch- 
ing yard at Eugene, Ore., at cost of 
$1,170,000. 

Rail laying program: 395 track 
miles new rail and 244 miles relay 
rail at a gross expenditure of $18 
million. 

Largest signal and communication 
project: complete installing CTC be- 
tween Yuma, Ariz., and Colton, Cal. 
Gross investment cost of this pro- 
gram in 1956, about $4.7 million. 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Plans to acquire 500 box cars 
and 10 new cabooses, cost $4,710,- 
000. 

Buying four 1,000 diesel switch- 
ers, $480,000. 

Major fixed property improve- 
ments: bridge over Columbia river, 
$1,614,000; yard facilities, Wish- 
ram, $1,450,000; main line bank 
protection, $1,150,000; relocate 14 
miles main line, $2.4 million. 

Cost of 13.2 track miles of new 
rail on main line, plus secondary 
track improvements and additions 
will total $1,104,000. 


Texas & Pacific 


Ordering 197 new freight cars 
from its Marshall shops. Will rebuild 
30 outfit cars for maintenance of way 
department use; general repairs will 
be given to 947 freight cars and 49 
passenger cars. 

Will lay 13 track miles new 132-lb 
rail and 35 miles new 115-lb steel. 
Also will lay. 20 miles of 112-Ib rail, 
cropped and welded into 146-ft lengths, 
as well as 72 miles of 131-lb rail, 
cropped and welded into 143-ft lengths. 

Plans to install automatic color light 
block signals from Texmo Jct., La., 
to Lucas, 112 miles. 


Union Pacific 

On order, undelivered at the begin- 
ning of the year were about 3,950 
freight cars, value approximately 
$32.7 million. General repairs will be 
given about 3,260 freight cars, at an 
estimated expenditure of $4.6 million. 

Locomotives on order include 13 
diesel switchers and 15 8,500-hp gas 
turbine-electrics, total cost about $14.7 
million. 

Under construction are new diesel 
servicing facilities and yard expan- 
sion program at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
which will cost about $2.9 million. 

New rail program for 250 miles of 
133-lb rail, at an expenditure of about 
$11.3 million. 


Already. under way are two pro- 
grams involving 272 miles of CTC 
and line changes on 18 miles of track. 
Total cost of the two projects is about 
$10.2 million. 

Will install an IBM 650 electronic 
data processing machine. 


Wabash 


Has on order for 1956 and 1957 
delivery 2,647 freight cars, estimated 
cost, $22,890,000. Heavy repairs to 
2,228 freight cars and 42 passenger 
cars will require expenditures of $2,- 
394,520. (This includes work on cars 
of Ann Arbor and New Jersey, Indi- 
ana & Illinois.) Rebuilding 10 passen- 
ger cars at a cost of $402,000. 

Expects to acquire, for $237,000, 
60 trailers for “piggyback” service. 

Has on order nine diesels, cost 
$2,451,000. 

Fixed property improvements: en- 
larging freight yard, $3,680,000; en- 
large and modernize freight stations 
and terminals, $4,554,000; shop re- 
modeling, $335,000. 

Will install 30 miles of CTC at a 
cost of $442,000. 


Western Maryland 

Will acquire 800 hoppers and 
75 flat cars; 1,013 hoppers to be 
rebuilt or given heavy repairs. 

On order are two road switching 
diesel locomotives; under con- 
sideration are orders for three more 
diesel switchers. 

Already under way are two proj- 
ects, total estimated cost $5.75 mil- 
lion, for fixed property improve- 
ments and additions. Additional ca- 
pacity is being built into grain 
elevators at Port Covington, and 
piers are being improved. 

About 7,000 tons of new rail will 
be laid in 1956. 

Program for improved signaling 
includes respacing signals on 77 
miles between Hagerstown, Md., 
and Cumberland. 


ag EQUIPMENT PURCHASES IN 


Freight cars 
Passenger cars 
Locomotives 
Piggyback trailers 


Total 


* For 35 roads 
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OTHER PROJECTS FOR MAJOR 


EXPENDITURES 


Value 
(est., 000) 
342,395 
10,110 
99,084 

3,980 


$455,569 


Fixed property 


Total 


Rail laying projects? 
Signaling and communications 


Estimated 

Cost* (000) 
68,706 
42,890 
13,982 


$125,578 


* Includes both operating and capita! charges. 


+ Also reported: 


mi new and relay rail, no cost given; 86,950 tons new and relay 


rail, no cost given. 
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MUCH IS NEW IN... 


Signaling for 1956 


By JOHN H. DUNN 


Signaling and Communications Editor 


os lot of automation ideas in railroad signaling are go- 
ing to pop out in 1956. Signals, switch machines and 
retarders being installed will look the same as before, 
but some elements in the wayside housings and in con- 
trol offices will be radically different. By expert and con- 
sistent research in laboratories, in factories, and in the 
field, manufacturers are bringing into signaling many 
electronic devices, such as radio, carrier, radar, micro- 
wave and tuned coils. Multichannel, high-speed code, 
Syncroscan, Identra train identification, and automatic 
control are some of these new forms of equipment. 

Important objectives of research are: (1) to attain 
automatic control either in whole or in part; or (2) to 
consolidate in one office the control of extensive areas or 
mileages. Railroads which actively cooperate in the fur- 
ther development and extensive use of these new control 
systems will benefit in numerous ways. 


How to Consolidate Interlockings 


In the old days the extent of a mechanical interlocking 
was limited by the length of 1-in. pipe that could be 
operated by a man pushing and pulling on a lever. Later, 
the extent of a conventional power interlocking was lim- 
ited by the cost of wires and cables for numerous con- 
trol, locking the indication circuits to the most distant 
switches and signals in the plant limits. 

In mechanical, and conventional power interlockings, 
safety, with respect to position of switches, conflicting 
routes and track occupancy, was secured by mechanical 
locking between levers and by electric lever locks. In 
modern centralized traffic control or all-relay interlock- 
ings, the locking can be accomplished at the field loca- 
tions by interconnection of circuits. Therefore, only 
“controls” and “indications” are transmitted between the 
office and the field, and these can be handled on one pair 
of wires. 

Thus, distance limitations have been eliminated by 
selective coding systems, including electronic coded car- 
rier equipment, by which one pair of line wires will 
handle any desired number of outgoing controls and in- 
coming indications, without delay. It is now practicable 
to consolidate in one machine the control of numerous 
interlockings in an entire terminal area, or spaced along 
an entire operating division of a railroad. The results 
are: (1) better coordination of operations, thus saving 
train time; (2) better utilization of tracks; and (3) a 
reduction in operating expenses because of fewer lever- 
men. 

For example, at New Haven, Conn., the New Haven 
has completed installation of three new interlockings 
controlled from one pushbutton, route-control machine 


WITH CTC SIGNALING ON BOTH TRACKS BOTH WAYS 


a fast train crosses over to run around a slower train. 


which will also control three or four more interlockings 
within a radius of 20 miles. The Kansas City Terminal 
recently completed an extensive interlocking including 
about 90 signals and 73 switches, derails, double slips, 
and movable-point frogs, all controlled from one push- 
button route-control machine. 

Approaching the problem from a different angle, the 
Southern Pacific, at an interlocking installed in Houston 
in 1955, used turn-and-push levers on a panel 28 in. by 
64 in. Thirty-two signal levers control 73 signals, and 
33 switch levers control switches, crossovers, derails, 
slip switches or electric locks on hand-throw switches. 
All indications are on a large illuminated track diagram 
mounted 614 ft from the leverman’s position at the con- 
trol panel. 

At Reading, Pa., the Reading is now consolidating the 
control of eight widely scattered interlocking layouts. 
The Burlington is working on a project that may event- 
ually include all interlockings in the 38-mile Chicago- 
Aurora terminal area. On another railroad, proposed 
consolidation of control of six interlockings in a 6-mile 
terminal area will eliminate 40 towermen’s positions. 


New Console Type Machine 


When the Reading and the Burlington were planning 
to consolidate controls of several interlockings, they re- 
quired a new type of control machine by which one man 
could manipulate all the controls without leaving his 
chair, rather than have one or perhaps two men work 
along the length of a conventional interlocking machine. 
This need brought forth the so-called console-type ma- 
chine, the first of which was placed ia service on the 
Reading on August 1, 1955. The second will be delivered 
to the Burlington about February 1, 1956. 

Each of these machines has a sloping desk panel, not 
much larger than the console of a pipe organ. Each of 
the eight interlockings in the consolidation is controlled 
by entrance-exit buttons, which are in two sets, each 
in a vertical row. The right row, for example, has one 
button to initiate the control of all westward routes en- 
tering on a certain track, and the left row has one button 
for all eastward routes entering on that track. These 
pairs of rows can be spaced a few inches horizontally, 
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so the panel for control of an entire interlocking, includ- 
ing numerous switches and crossovers, need be only 
6 to 8 in. horizontally. 

The rows of route-control, entrance-exit buttons can be 
so close together because the indications, with respect to 
position of switches, routes established, and track oc- 
cupancy, are not on this console panel, but are on a 
larger illuminated track diagram mounted about 8 ft. 
away. Thus 8 to 10 sizable interlockings on multiple 
track territory can be controlled from one of these desk- 


like console panels. 


Selective Automatic Route Controls 


The Chicago Transit Authority, in 1954, made the first 
installation of an electronic tuned coil train identifica- 
tion system for the automatic selective control of a facing- 
point junction switch in an interlocking. In this sys- 
tem, known as Identra, an inert coil on the head end of 
the locomotive or leading car inductively couples to a 
similar wayside coil at identification points. The wayside 
coil is connected to responsive electronic apparatus that 
registers the identity of the train with respect to routing 
to its destination, and controls the switches accordingly. 
The signal then clears for the train. 

In 1955 a proposal was made to apply this train identi- 
fication system in extensive areas, including numerous 
sizable interlockings used primarily by trains on through 
routes. These trains would automatically line up their 
own routes as they approached each interlocking. The 
identity of each train, as well as the occupancy of track 
sections and routes, would be transmitted to a “monitor” 
control machine for the entire area. Thus one man could 
effectively have charge of several large and busy inter- 
lockings, with a reduction in train delays that are now 
caused by time required to change routes in manually 
controlled plants. 

This proposed system is now being installed on the 
Flushing line of the New York subways and will reduce 
the present ten points (for control of interlocking power 
switches and signals) to two, and will thereby result in 
a saving in operating expenses and will reduce train 
delays. For these same reasons, this system of automatic 
train identification controls for switches and signals may 
well be applied in 1956 on some trunk line railroads. 

Remote wayside control of operation of a train, the 
first in the United States, was accomplished on an ex- 
perimental run by the New Haven December 1 on 7.5 
miles of track in electrified territory between New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. and Rye. With no person at the controls on 
the train, its operation was under control of a leverman 
at a panel at Larchmont station. By throwing these way- 
side levers, the train was controlled to move east or west, 
or to coast. 

When the lever was placed in the “stop” position, a 
service application of the train brakes was made, bring- 
ing the train to a stop. These controls were transmitted 
to the train by inductive type remote control equipment. 
If conditions ahead were such that the train should not 
proceed, automatic train control equipment would oper- 
ate to apply the brakes and stop the train, regardless of 
controls being sent by the wayside control. The remote 
wayside controls system could be applied equally well 
to a multiple-unit, electrically operated car or a diesel 
locomotive. Furthermore the wayside control systems 
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are sufficiently flexible for application on one or more 
tracks, and in extended territories. 

With improved track and better locomotives, trains are 
now fewer and are operated at higher average speeds. 
Accordingly, numerous railroads are recognizing the fact 
that perhaps these trains can now be operated efficiently 
on fewer main tracks in some sections of multiple-track 
territory. 

A logical time to change to fewer tracks is when ex- 
tended mileage of old rail is due for replacement. For 
example, in November, the Erie completed a changeover 
from double-track to single-track on 21.2 miles between 
Aldine, Ind. and Pershing, the capacity to handle about 
20 trains daily being secured by installing centralized 
traffic control on the remaining track. 

In the past, some roads have frowned on such projects 
because of the necessity to reduce train speeds when 
making diverging moves from single to double track or 
vice versa. The Erie eliminated this factor by installing 
equilateral turnouts including No. 24 frogs and 39-ft. 
curved points. Trains will move through these turn- 
outs on the “high green,” at normal speed, which is 60 
mph for freights and 70 mph for passenger trains. 

The Grand Trunk is now changing from double to 
single track between Durand, Mich., and Port Huron, 80 
miles, and the Wabash is doing likewise on 44 miles be- 
tween Salisbury, Mo., and WB Junction. A big job of 
this kind, now in the planning’ stage, is on 150 miles of 
the Southern’s main line between Atlanta, Ga., and 
Greenville, S. C. The decision in this instance is based 
on satisfactory results on a 167-mile project completed 
in 1954 between Cincinnati and Tateville, Ky., in which 
the Southern removed alternate 10-mile sections of sec- 
ond track, leaving 10-mile segments with two tracks, with 
CTC signaling on both tracks as well as on all sections 
of single track. 

A different situation applies on sections of double 
track where additional capacity is needed, but a third 
track is not warranted. In 1955 the Chesapeake & Ohio 
solved this problem on 93 miles between Columbus and 
Toledo by installing CTC with signals for train move- 
ments both ways on each track. Other projects of this 
nature have been in service for several years on the 
Santa Fe, Rock Island, North Western, Missouri Pacific 
and the Frisco. One advantage is that during certain 
hours, all trains can be operated on one track between 
any two crossover layouts, perhaps 10 miles, thus allow- 
ing on-track power equipment to be operated without 
interruption, for a full working day. 


Four Tracks to Two 


The outstanding project of this type, i.e., train opera- 
tion both ways on each of two tracks, is now under con- 
struction on 167 miles of the New York Central between 
Buffalo and Cleveland. In this territory, two of the exist- 
ing four tracks are being removed. Capacity to operate 
85 or more trains daily on the two tracks is to be secured 
by more intensive utilization. CTC to be installed will 
include signals for train movements both ways on each 
track. Power-operated crossovers, spaced an average of 
7.3 miles apart, will divert trains from one track to the 
other, so that idle sections of track can be used to run 
fast trains around slower ones. 

This NYC project includes a 1955 development known 
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as Syncroscan, a feature being that information on the 
control machine, concerning the position of switches, 
aspects of signals, and location of trains, is given by 
continuous scanning of field stations, with a maximum 
delay of four seconds after a change. Controls are set 
14% seconds. Different current frequencies are used, so 
controls and indications can be transmitted simul- 
taneously. 

On extensive mileages of single track, many railroads 
are replacing conventional automatic block with CTC. 
For example, the Union Pacific is now making such a 
change on 264 miles between Pocatello, Ida., and Gran- 
ger, Wyo., and the Southern Pacific on 114 miles be- 
tween Thermal, Cal., and Yuma, Ariz., including 16 con- 
trolled sidings, each about 9,000 ft long. 

On single-track not previously signaled, most roads 
are installing CTC rather than automatic block, as on 
68 miles on the Burlington between Bushnell, Ill., and 
Quincy, where work was completed in December. The 
added cost of CTC over automatic block is easily offset 
by the saving in train time and in wages of operators 
eliminated. 


Radar Automation in Yards 


In 1955 further developments were made in the use 
of electronic devices for automatic controls of power 
switches and retarders in classification yards. Prior to 
1950 each towerman had control of the switches and 
retarders in a certain area, so that in a large yard there 
might be three or more towers. Now, one tower is 
enough, even for a large yard up to 48 tracks, and the 
man in that tower is needed only for “monitor” control, 
because normally all controls of switches and signals 
are automatic. 

Automatic control of switches in car retarder yards 
was first installed in 1950, on the Canadian Pacific and 
the Illinois Central, and has been included in many of 
the larger yards constructed within the past three years. 

A system of automatic retarder control in which the 
speed is measured by short track circuits was installed 
in a yard on the Milwaukee in 1952. A system using 
radar equipment for speed measurements was applied to 
16 tracks in a yard on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern in 
1953, and was extended to the entire 58 tracks in 1954. 

As applied in a new yard on the Southern Pacific at 
Houston in 1955, this automatic retarded system includes 
the latest type of electronic analog computer, which con- 
trols each retarder to release a car at the proper speed, 
based on such factors as relative weight of car; rate of 
acceleration; rollability; and curve resistance on the 
route to the classification track. This yard has now been 
operated with complete automatic control on all 48 tracks 
for several months. Modern controls are included in a 
large yard on the Pennsylvania near Pittsburgh, the 
major portion of which was completed late in 1955. 

New yards now under construction or planned for 1956 
are at Minot, N.D., on the Great Northern; at El Paso, 
Tex., on the Southern Pacific; at St. Paul, Minn., on the 
Milwaukee: on the Canadian National at Montreal; at 
Eugene, Ore., on the Southern Pacific; at Atlanta on the 
Southern; and at Memphis and Tulsa on the Frisco. Also 
on some roads such as the Rock Island and the Union 
Pacific, yards constructed a few years ago are now being 
changed from manual control to automatic. 
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Purchases... 
Up Again in ‘56 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor 


1956 will be a year of rising prices and some short- 
ages of material. It also may be the biggest buying year 
in railroad history. Purchases of materials, supplies and 
fuel probably will go well above the $2 billion level. 

There are several reasons why this probably will be 
the railroads’ biggest buying year, in terms of dollars. 
First, of course, high traffic levels will raise materials, 
supply and fuel consumption. Second, inventories have 
declined to the point where the increased rate of con- 
sumption makes necessary some buying for inventory. 
Third, much of the new freight equipment ordered in 
1955 will be delivered in 1956. Fourth, price increases 
to be expected this year will help boost dollar volume. 

During the first quarter of the year, at least, steel for 
building and repairing freight cars, particularly, will be 
hard to get. As 1955 bowed out, however, there were 
some indications that the automobile industry’s demand 
for steel was easing somewhat. Whether this situation 
will continue long enough to free more steel for railroad 
and other uses presently is hard to say. However, it 
seems rather a faint hope for the railroads to indulge 
in at this time, especially since demands for steel from 
other industries also are expected to continue strong. 

The railroads’ need for all types of iron and steel for 
repair of freight cars should be great during the year. 
Twenty-eight railroads reporting to Railway Age have 
indicated that they expect to rebuild or give heavy 
repairs to more than 105 thousand freight cars during 
1956, at an approximate cost of $139 million. These 
roads own about 60% of the nation’s freight cars. 
Clearly, this should be a fine year for the railroads’ sup- 
pliers of freight car parts and appliances, if the materials 
can be furnished the carriers. 


OCTOBER RAILWAY 
INVENTORIES 


October 1, 1955 October 1, 1954 


(000) 
$ 49,143 
Other Material 536,434 
20,371 
35,397 
$661,024 $749,378 


Figures are subject to revision, All total inventory figures taken from ICC 
statement M-125 for the month indicated. 
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The rail renewal programs of many roads also may 
suffer a bit due to the shortages of steel. Reportedly, the 
railroads’ rail renewal programs will be up about 14% 
from 1955 levels. This is new rail. But additionally, 
there’s scheduled to be a large increase in the amount 
of relay rail placed in track. That generally calls for 
plenty of new spikes, if nothing more. 

Such an increase in rail renewals will bring along 
with it the need for more ties. Based on reports from 
carriers, tie renewals in 1956 will be 10% above the 1955 
level, and 13% up from 1954. 


Tight Squeeze in Ties 


Tie production in the last year or so has been at a low 
ebb. At the same time, inventories of producers have 
declined substantially. Hence, there probably will be a 
tight squeeze in ties. Already there are reports that 
top grade prices are being paid for something less than 
the best in ties, just so that the roads will be able to 
get any ties at all. The people being offered this money 
are, of course, the small producers. 

Some purchasing officers are predicting that the worst 
is yet to come in price increases. From October 1, 1954, 
to the same date in 1955, the AAR’s composite price 
index rose 6.5 points, or about 5%. Four of these points 
came in the last six months of this period. Already, price 
increases to take effect on or after the first of the year 
indicate that from January to April there will be a some- 
what stronger upward movement of the price index than 
there was in the same period in 1955. A movement of 
three or four points probably won’t surprise anyone 
too greatly, especially in forest products. 

Inventory values during 1955 continued their decline 
which started back in the spring of 1953. From October 
1954 until October of ’55 a decline of almost 12% oc- 
curred. This decline was in the face of (1) an increase 
in traffic; and (2) increasing prices. With the traffic 
picture bright, some railroad buying for inventory will 
be done. Inventory value increases will be spotty among 
the various categories of supplies. 

As always when the railroads, relatively speaking, are 
“in the chips” most railroad suppliers will be doing a 
good business. Plans for this year, so far announced by 
the railroads, indicate that there will be vigorous buying 
of paint, two-way radio, CTC, data processing equipment, 
and maintenance-of-way work equipment. But locomo- 
tive orders, too, should be worth watching, especially if 
by mid-year the signs are that things will continue to 
look good for the rest of 56. One railroad already has 
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Total purchases—including equipment orders—will 
go well above the $2.5 billion mark. 


e Price increases and some shortages—steel and cross- 
ties particularly—can be expected. 


¢ There will be buying to boost inventories. 


stated that it has under consideration purchase of 
enough new diesels to complete the dieselization of its 
property. 

Conditions indicate that at least four more roads 
probably will be in the market for power in substantial 
numbers if the year continues to be as good as it now 
seems it will be. 

The overall value of equipment ordered during 1956 
will be much lower than similar figures for 1955. Chiefly, 
this will be because of a decline in freight car orders. 
Toward the close of the year, however, if all looks well 
for °57, there should be a mild flurry of freight car 
orders. And if the new lightweight passenger trains pass 
muster, some activity in this field probably can be 
expected. 

There is one category of equipment in which purchases 
or leasings should rise during 1956—trailers for piggy- 
back service. Apparently, as long as the railroads con- 
tinue to give reasonably good service, this traffic will 
grow rapidly. Most roads operating this type of serv- 
ice expect to be in the market for trailers during 1956, 
although some of them haven’t decided how many they'll 
need. Their purchases probably will depend on the num- 
ber of new points they open up to such service in the 
year ahead. But six railroads have reported to Railway 
Age that they will buy or lease a total of 761 trailers 
in 1956. Most of these will be bought by two of the 
larger roads who now are furnishing t-o-f-c service. 

It is our prediction now that purchases, exclusive of 
equipment orders, probably will be well over the $2 bil- 
lion mark this year, and probably will run close to $2.5 
billion. In only two years, 1948 and 1951, has the $2 
billion mark been topped. Surely, 1956 will be the “big- 
gest ever” year. 


INDEX OF AVERAGE UNIT PRICES 
Railway Materials and Supplies* 


U. S. CLASS I RAILROADS 
Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 


Forest Products 123.1 123.7 124.1 124.7 127.2 
Iron & Steel Products .......... 146.3 146.7 147.1 147.7 157.6 
Total, Fuel) 132.8 133.4 135.2 1354 141.6 
123.9 125.1 126.2 125.8 130.2 


*Average of June, 1947, 1948 and 1949=100.0 
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brought orders for around 400 cars last year 


The year 1955 will be marked as the one in which the 
light weight, low-slung coach train moved back to the 
center of the American railroad passenger scene. It was 
a year in which orders for five such trains were placed 
and two more promised. In 1954 the Rock Island took 
the first step with an order for a Talgo-type train for 
service between Chicago and Peoria. Both the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine ordered Talgos in 1955, 
, and ACF completed the Rock Island train as the year 
im drew to a close. The New Haven and New York Central 
each contracted for a nine-car Pullman-Standard “Train 
X.” A low-slung, tubular train was ordered from Budd 
by the Pennsylvania. General Motors exhibited and 
tested the “Aerotrain,” and the Pennsylvania and New 
a York Central will have such trains operating early in 
1956. 
®t In all of these designs there is a departure from stand- 
ards and traditions of the past. The light weight con- 
cept that first emerged in the 1930’s and then disappeared 
during the drive for increasing luxury has once again 
come to the front. Only the Budd tubular train will use 
conventional trucks and couplers. Standard coupler 
heights and coupling arrangements are not used by 
ACF, Pullman or General Motors. Each of their trains 
utilizes some type of single-axle truck. The conventional 
Ee: center sill has been supplanted by other structural ar- 
rangements. Head-end a-c power and electric heating 
have been adopted to simplify coupling and reduce 
weight. Some of the designs will be partially articulated. 
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NEW HAVEN “hot-rod” train will be a variation of the standard RDC 
ears, Budd’s regular RDC’s continue to be popular with the railroads. 


AS A SOLUTION FOR CONTINUED TRAFFIC DECLINE. .. 
Passenger Car Concept Is Changing 


Low-cost, low-slung trains in high gear in a coach-oriented market that 


More conventional, but still not completely so, were 
two other passenger car orders. The New Haven con- 
tracted for a six-car Budd RDC train including two cars 
that will have electric traction equipment and will be 
specially built to serve as the two end units for this 
high-speed train. The Santa Fe ordered 47 high level 
coaches, diners and lounges to completely re-equip the 
“El Capitan.” Two such cars were delivered by Budd in 
1954 and have been in service since then. 

All of these trains are exclusively or primarily for 
coach travel. Traffic and revenue figures indicate that 
the railroads have reasons for their interest in this field. 

Although passenger miles have continued to decline, 
non-commutation totals were still higher than they were 
for any year from 1930 to 1940. There is more commut- 
ing than there was during any year between 1933 and 
1942. Since the Korean war the first class travel included 
in the non-commutation passenger miles has declined 
much more rapidly than coach travel. Coach travel is 
about the same as it was in 1950, but first-class travel 
is now only two-thirds of the 1950 figure. The trend 
which moved an air line into first place in passenger- 
mile production in 1954 continues unabated. 

The low seating capacity of coaches built after World 
War II has not been continued by recent developments. 
The high-level coaches of the Santa Fe have more seats 
than their conventional long-distance predecessors. For 
commuter service, most cars delivered in 1955 seated 
well over a hundred passengers. Thirty-six suburban 
cars delivered during the year were of the “gallery” type 
and 26 of this type were ordered. The Long Island re- 
ceived many of the 220 commuter cars for which it had 
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contracted. High capacity is achieved on the LI cars 
with a three-two seating arrangement. 

After twenty years of service, the Burlington ordered 
equipment to re-equip the “Denver Zephyrs.” Included 
in these trains will be the first 40-passenger Budd “Siesta 
coaches,” and the only dome cars ordered in the US this 
year. 

In 1955 Great Northern, Union Pacific, and Canadian 
Pacific dome car orders were completed, and this serv- 
ice was then available on nearly every transcontinental 
route. The CPR cars were part of an order which has 
modernized much Canadian Pacific long-distance serv- 
ice. Conventional profile lounge cars for the Seaboard 
were ordered with glassed roofs—the first such cars 
since the Milwaukee used the idea in 1948. Canadian and 
US railroads continued to place orders for Budd RDC 
cars. The Boston & Maine received 48 RDC’s early in 
the year to completely change its method of operation 
around Boston. RDC cars displaced conventional trains 
on a number of other railroads, although the year saw 
passenger service ended completely on numerous branches 
and secondary routes, and greatly curtailed on others. 
The Santa Fe began direct passenger service into Dallas 
over its newly opened line. 

Despite changes in the handling of mail and express, 
there has not been a drastic reduction in the ownership 
of head-end equipment in the past 25 years. About half 
of the passenger equipment ordered in 1955 was for 


SEVERAL SUBURBAN 
services are being re- 
equipped with new com- 
muter cars. These gallery 
cars for the C&NW (right) 
were built by the St. Louis 
Car Co. LONG-DISTANCE 
service equipment orders 
continue to include sleep- 
ers and coaches such as 
this MKT car (far right) 
built by Pullman-Standard. 
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this service. Half of the remainder, or a quarter of the 
total, was for commuter service. A 30-year period has 
seen a reduction of approximately 50 per cent in the 
ownership of coaches, parlor and sleeping cars. In 1954 
there were 866 passenger cars of all types delivered in 
the US, and 1,901 retired—both figures are about aver- 
age for the years since 1950. The 38,293 passenger 
train cars owned early in 1955 had an average age of 
nearly 28 years. 

For the fifth straight year the railroads made no at- 
tempt to manufacture their own passenger cars, although 
rebuilding, such as was done by the Southern Pacific 
in making its dome-lounge cars, was a major project 
for some lines. Some railroad shops have become very 
expert at rebuilding and restyling cars. Having this ex- 
perience, some orders have been placed with car builders 
for coach shells which then go to the railroad for com- 
pletion. Except for the active Canadian market, US 
builders exported almost no equipment. One of the un- 
answered questions of the year was who would build 
the General Motors lightweight train. 

Luxury equipment is still being produced for long- 
distance services. Increasing attention is now paid to 
some commuting operations, and equipment built to high 
standards is being provided. Both here and in long- 
distance service there is a trend toward having more 
passenger seats available in each car to reduce the total 
number of cars and the dead weight per passenger. 


“ 
| > 
ROCK ISLAND “Jet Rocket” (left), built by ACF, will go into operation De 
shortly. OBSERVATION CAR (above) of the General Motors “Aerotrain.” a 
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Some Freight Car Problems 


Changes required by increased operating tempo, need for’ special loaders 


and mechanized loading have been engineered, but go into service slowly 


By C. B. PECK 


Consulting Editor 


I, has long been the practice to look at general-service 
freight cars in the mass, not as individual pieces of 
equipment. Indeed, there was little to distinguish one 
car from another, so far as their function in the move- 
ment of freight is concerned. The less difference there 
was between one hopper, or gondola, or box car and 
another, the better from the operating man’s view point; 
such cars were available for any kind of loading any- 
where and empty car miles were at a minimum. 

During the many years when this situation prevailed 
the central freight-car problem was the development of 
a balanced design strong enough in all its parts to with- 
stand all the stresses imposed by the lading and by train 
and yard operation. During the twenty years between 
World War I and World War II great progress was 
made in improving the durability and reliability of 
freight rolling stock. 

Outside the cemetery no situation is static. While the 
strength and reliability of freight rolling stock was im- 
proving, two kinds of changes were taking place. Trains 
were growing longer and train and switching speeds 
were increasing. The growth of mass-production in- 
dustries was creating demands for equipment in box 
cars and gondolas to facilitate handling large quantities 
of duplicate packages or identical parts, and for cars 
suitable for mechanized loading. It is from these changes 
that a considerable group of unsolved or only partially 
solved freight car problems arise. 


To Meet the Modern Tempo 


The high speeds at which long freight trains now 
operate have increased the magnitude of the shocks to 
which freight cars and their contents are subjected on 
the road. The higher rate of acceleration of which diesel 
locomotives are capable as compared with steam ac- 
centuates this difficulty. The demand for speed in the 
yard, particularly in hump yards, also contributes to 
excessive shocks. 

Cars are strong enough to withstand these shocks 
without undue failures, but much too often the contents 
can’t take it. 

In some hump yards, in which the speed of car 
movements depends upon the judgment of the operator 
in the tower, damage from excessive coupling speeds 
occurs often enough to give the hump yard a bad name 
among many carload shippers and consignees. 

Two means are avaiiable for reducing the stresses to 
which freight cars and their contents are subjected dur- 
ing the process of absorbing the energy released by 
changes of velocity between the cars in a train. One 
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BULKHEADS which divide cars up (above) into a series 
of compartments have been reducing damage. 


NEW GATE, easily installed, (below) holds merchandise 
firmly in place. 


STEEL COVERS on gondolas (above) and collapsible tops 
on flats (below) simplify shippers’ packaging problems. 
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containers (right) 
which are handled with lift trucks are changing car design requirements. 


is the cushion underframe, which provides a cushioning 
travel of up to 7 in. between the center sills and the car 
body. Since energy is absorbed by a force acting through 
distance, the value of the force reached at the end of 
a cushioning action is proportionally reduced as the 
distance through which it acts is increased. Safe cou- 
pling speeds for cars equipped with such a device are 
several miles an hour higher than for cars without 
them, and shocks in trains are similarly reduced. 

The other means of reducing the effect of changes of 
velocity between cars in freight trains is to keep slack 
out of trains and thus prevent changes in velocity 
between cars. This is one of the effects of Type F 
freight car coupler. The starting tractive force of diesel 
locomotives is suffictent to permit them to start any 
train which they can handle without the aid of slack. 

The protection of loading in box cars has been greatly 
improved by various means of compartmentizing the 
lading, from strap anchors to the unit-load multi-door 
car. These facilities not only reduce the amount of lad- 
ing which moves together as a single mass but reduce 
the distance through which it moves. 

The application of the compartmentizer principle is 
now spreading to gondolas. This and the various methods 
of weather protection which are being applied to sheet 
steel shipments in coils and bundles are greatly in- 
creasing the usefulness of the gondola. 


Better Service for the Shipper 


Another unsolved freight car problem is unreliable 
journal-box performance resulting in hot boxes. This 
problem has been the subject of intensive study for at 
least two years. Several changes in the method of lubrica- 
tion of plain bearing boxes have been developed to 
the point of use. Roller bearings are going into service 
slowly on cars which stay on the home road. But neither 
of these measures has been carried far enough to have 
modified the overall situation greatly. The present move 
to outlaw the use of loose journal box packing in plain 
bearing boxes—which may be effective on new, rebuilt, 
or heavy-repair cars in another year, and on all cars 
three or four years later—promises ultimate improve- 
ments. 

The problems created by speed and train length 
affect all types of cars alike, except that hopper-car 
lading is not as subject to damage from rough handling 
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as that in box cars and gondolas. The problems created 
by the desire of shippers to reduce packaging and load- 
ing expenses apply primarily to box cars and gondolas. 
They are being solved by various types of loaders and 
by cars equipped with jigs suited to the loading of a 
single part or subassembly. Mechanical loading of box 
cars, however, and the methods of supporting part of 
some loads from the sides of the car, are raising questions 
as to the adequacy of the design of side sills, door 
posts and floors. Despite the availability of steel or 
steel and wood floors, many shippers are loath to give 
up the wood floor, if it is adequately supported. 

The encroachment of specialized types of box and 
gondola cars, designed for loading a single or limited 
number of products, on the bailiwick of the plain box or 
gondola is becoming an accepted factor in the business. 
Despite its unfavorable empty-car-miles aspect, com- 
pensations are developing, particularly where cars are 
assigned to special interchange routes. 

Methods for the solution of practically all of the 
freight-car problems mentioned in this article are either 
past the design stage or in it. Why, then, are they 
still considered unsolved? Because, atter a solution is 
known, it takes years for it to become effective. This is 
a fact of long standing in the railroad field—one which 
has long been accepted as the norm. But with the com- 
petitive conditions such as the railroads uperate under 
today it is a dangerous norm to retain. Rough handling 
and the cost of packaging to protect against it are driv- 
ing traffic off the rails onto the highways. 

All of the improvements available for alleviating these 
conditions add to the price at which a plain car can be 
purchased. This constitutes the key problem of them all. 
Except for the items behind which the shippers rally 
with more or less pressure, the return on the additional 
investment required for the details which make the new 
cars modern is more or less intangible. Futhermore, 
the benefit is never fully realized until a substantial 
proportion of all cars are so equipped, and the partial 
benefit attained during the early stages of the transition 
accrue only partially to the purchasing railroad. 

The freight-car problem which transcends them all 
is that of getting enough cars. At no time since World 
War II have the railroads been completely free from car 
shortages, and during most years they have been substan- 
tial. That cars are being ordered now at a much higher 
rate than for years marks no real solution of the problem. 
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YARDS: Symbolic of progress in construction of new 
classification yards to speed the handling of the 
nation’s freight is this car entering a recently opened 
portion of the Pennsylvania’s Conway yard. 


NEW LINE CONSTRUCTION: The use of modern 
grading equipment is a big factor in expediting 
the construction of new lines. Here, a crawler shovel 
is loading a scraper in connection with the relocation 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 


A BIG YEAR AHEAD ... 


Construction to Hit Boom Level 


From a slow start early last year, the rate of expenditures for improvement 
and additions to fixed property has increased rapidly—If the present trend 


By HALBERT H. HALL 


Associate Editor 


E xpenditures for the improvement and extension of fixed 
property on the railroads is heading for an estimated 
total of about $410 million in 1956, a new postwar high. 
This is heartening news indeed following a year in which 
the money spent for new and improved facilities dropped 
to the lowest level since 1950. The previous postwar rec- 
ord of $405.8 million was established in 1952. 

Plans for this year’s programs mirror the confidence 
created by the near record revenues of 1955. Particularly 
sharp is the contrast between the year ahead and the 
year that has just come to an end. The programs for 
that year were spawned in the gloom of a year of re- 
cession. 

Starting at the end of 1954, spending for the improve- 
ment of fixed property has advanced with each quarter 
when compared with the year ending with the preceding 
quarter. Based on an analysis of actual and estimated 
figures furnished to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by all but five Class I roads, this advance should 
continue through the first quarter of 1956. In fact there 
is nothing in sight at the present time to prevent the pro- 
jection of the trend thus established through the entire 
year. The picture thus formed indicates that manage- 
ments generally have gradually loosened the purse strings 
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continues, 1956 may well set a new postwar record 


through the past year as funds became available and are 
now thinking in terms of even larger improvement pro- 
grams, with better service and greater efficiency the 
ultimate goals. 


Where the Money Will Go 


What form will these projects take? To obtain the 
answer to this question Railway Age requested all the 
railroads in the United States, Canada and Mexico to 
furnish details of current projects costing $1 million or 
more. The replies indicate that 163 projects* of this 
magnitude are in various stages of completion. The 
trend, generally, follows the plans of making plant 
changes designed to implement operating efficiency and 
provide improved and modern facilities for the repair 
and maintenance of equipment. In addition large sums 
will be spent on grade-separation projects required by 
the extension and modernization of the highway system 
and the construction of toll roads and superhighways. 
The expenses of many of these separation projects will be 
shared with government bodies. New lines are being 
constructed, especially in Canada, to tap new territories 
and lines are being relocated in areas subject to flooding 
in connection with government reclamation and flood- 
control projects, 


*These projects are listed in this issue on page 190. 
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Construction of new yards and improvements to exist- 
ing yards comprise one of the most active categories of 
work under way. Among these is the $31-million Con- 
way Yard of the Pennsylvania near Pittsburgh, which is 
now well over the halfway mark toward completion. 
Several other roads are embarking on ambitious pro- 
grams of new yard construction. To mention a few, these 
include the Frisco with a yard project under way at 
Memphis and one scheduled to start in the near future 
at Tulsa, Okla.; a joint Louisville & Nashville—Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis project at Atlanta; and 
the Canadian National, which is building a classification 
yard in the Parish of St. Laurent, Montreal, at an esti- 
mated cost of nearly $20 million. 


New Lines in the Lead 


Moneywise, if not in the number of projects, new line 
construction projects lead the field. Headlining this cate- 
gory is the new 330-mile line of the Pacific Great Eastern 
being built from Prince George, B. C., to a connection 
with the Northern Alberta at Dawson Creek and the Alcan 
Highway at Fort St. John. This extension is expected to 
cost $42 million. Other important projects in this cate- 
gory which are to be pushed to completion or initiated 
this year are the Canadian National’s 155-mile new line 
from Beattyville, Que., to Chibougamau and the new 45- 
mile line to be known as the Wabush Lake Railway which 
is to be constructed from a connection with the Quebec 
North Shore & Labrador at MP 224 to Wabush Lake, 
N. F., to tap a new iron ore field. 

Among the undertakings which are expected to re- 
turn large operational savings along with reductions in 
maintenance expense are a number of CTC projects 
which in some cases include the retirement of multiple 
tracks. Among the more important of these is that of the 
New York Central which is installing CTC on its Erie 
division and retiring the third and fourth main tracks 
between Bay View, N. Y., and Nottingham, Ohio, at a 
cost of $6 million. Another is the Southern Pacific’s $7 
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BUILDINGS: This freighthouse recently completed 
on the Louisville & Nashville at Nashville, Tenn., 
is of prefabricated aluminized corrugated steel. 


TRACK CHANGES in connection with installation of 
CTC are important in the construction picture. Here, 
switch ties have been installed preparatory to placing 
high-speed turnouts and removing two outside tracks 
on a New York Central project. 


million CTC project with related line changes between 
Thermal, Cal., and Yuma, Ariz. 

One of the more interesting projects under way in 
connection with rail-water terminals is the construction 
by the Alaska of a two-berth marine terminal at Seward, 
Alaska, at a cost of $4.79 million. This project when 
completed, will, be used to handle car-ferry service be- 
tween the United States and Alaska. Other important 
projects in this category are the construction of train- 
ferry slips by the Canadian Pacific at Vancouver, B. C., 
and ore and coal handling piers at Newport News, Va., 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


A Large Grade-Separation Project 


Separations of grades in connection with the construc- 
tion of new highways, superhighways and toll roads in- 
clude one required at the LaSalle Street station, Chicago, 
by the construction of the new Congress Street Express- 
way. In this project, now in progress, bridge spans are 
being installed to carry the station’s 1] tracks over the 
expressway which, with sidewalks and median strip, is 
116 ft wide at this point. 

The construction picture also embraces a number of 
undertakings involving the building of shops for the 
repair and servicing of diesel power and for the repair 
and construction of freight and passenger cars. Con- 
spicuous in the latter group are the new Erie shop at 
Meadville, Pa., and the Pennsylania’s shop at Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 

Large sums are also to be spent by several Mexican 
railroads for rehabilitation work. The Ferrocarril del 
Pacifico, for example, spent some $22 million for this 
purpose during the year just past. 

Looming large in the new construction picture are the 
cumulative effects of numerous small but important pro- 
jects designed to improve and modernize the railway 
plant. In the aggregate they are important in adding 
greatly to the total amount of money being spent for 
improvement work. 
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FUTURE MOTIVE POWER ... 


One of the New Ha- 
ven’s 10 new recti- 
fier type locomotives 


Electric, or Diesel, or Both? 


Diesel maintenance policies could be improved by cost studies—Electrification 
shows future possibilities as the result of new developments—New types of 


locomotives under study 


By A. G. OEHLER 
Electrical Editor 


And H. C. WILCOX 


Mechanical Editor 


As of November 1, 1955, U.S. railroads had a total 
ownership of 24,629 diesel-electric locomotive units. 
While the figures for the entire year 1955 are not yet 
available, it appears that the installation of new units 
and the number of new units on order may be the lowest 
in any year of a 10-year period. 

The greater part of these motive-power units are less 
than 10 years old. The major job the railroads face in 
the next few years to keep them going is that of replac- 
ing major unit assemblies, such as power plants or trucks, 
or doing a major rebuilding job on the entire locomotive 
at the expiration of its service life as governed by the 
expected mileage in relation to the character of service 
on a particular road. 

Actually, as to motive-power maintenance policies, the 
railroads’ position is not much different from that pre- 
vailing 25 to 30 years ago with respect to steam. At that 
time steam locomotive repair shops were still in the 
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process of being modernized to provide a more efficient 
and economical means of restoring steam locomotive 
mileage, in spite of the fact that the roads were rapidly 
approaching the end of the steam locomotive era. As 
the diesel came into the picture, the roads found them- 
selves with a vast network of repair shops and servicing 
terminals. At present they stand a good chance of head- 
ing in the same direction with respect to diesel mainte- 
nance facilities. 

Many mechanical officers are, today, of the opinion 
that one of the things most needed with respect to 
motive-power maintenance is an analytical cost study 
that will enable a road—whether it be large, medium, or 
small—to determine, with accuracy, just what kind of 
maintenance policy it should follow. 

Without accurate facts, no management can determine 
whether or not it should establish facilities for making 
major diesel-locomotive and parts repairs, or whether 
it should rely upon the builders to do this work. Many 
parts reclamation and repair operations have been set 
up on the basis of comparative cost figures in which the 
cost of doing the job in the road’s own shop has been 
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related to the cost of rebuilt or new parts on a unit 
exchange basis. The big “bone of contention,” when it 
comes to studying the cost of many of these jobs, has 
involved overhead costs, which, in a railroad shop, may 
vary from the seemingly ridiculously low figure of 15 
per cent all the way up to 200 or 300 per cent. This wide 
variation in plant overhead gives rise to the suspicion 
that there cannot be much uniformity in repair opera- 
tion costs. Until an intelligent study is made of this 
subject not much of real value can be forthcoming upon 
which to base maintenance policies. 

Not even the most optimistic proponents of the diesel- 
electric would have dared predict that the change from 
steam would take place so rapidly. Changes have a habit 
of occurring fast these days, and with today’s develop- 
ments in research there is no assurance .that some new 
form of motive power may not come into the picture in 
the next few years that will cause the diesel to become 
obsolete. Should such a thing happen again, the roads 
will have only themselves to blame if they find themselves 
with millions of dollars worth of expensive maintenance 
facilities that might have to be abandoned. 


The Coal-Fired Gas Turbine 


Work on the coal-fired gas turbine locomotive project 
conducted by the Locomotive Development Committee 
over the past ten years is continuing. In mid-December 
it was announced that testing at Dunkirk probably would 
be concluded in 1956. It is expected that the first coal- 
fired gas turbine locomotive will be under construction in 
1957. Satisfactory performance is being obtained with 
the Dunkirk installation. A suitable fly-ash separation 
system reportedly has been developed, and good combus- 
tion efficiencies have been achieved in tests with Pitts- 
burgh, Pocahontas and western coals. The original con- 
cept of crushing lump coal on the locomotive has been 
replaced with the idea of handling precrushed coal in 
a pressurized air stream which will allow it to be stored 
and handled much like fuel oil. 


Gas Turbine Locomotives 


The Union Pacific has ordered 15 8,500-hp gas turbine 
electric locomotives from the General Electric Company 
and has expressed its intent of ordering 30 more, at a 
total cost of $38,000,000. This is a thoroughgoing en- 
dorsement of this form of power, based on years of 
operation of the 4,500-hp units in the service of this 
road. Evidently they satisfy the Union Pacific’s motive 
power needs between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. 
The increase in horsepower is another indication of rail- 
road needs for more power and more speed. Tenders for 
the new locomotives will be coupled and will carry heated 
fuel oil. 


Atomic Motive Power 


The atomic locomotive came under discussion several 
times last year. Now that more information is available 
on shielding of reactors for the protection of personnel, 
it appears that railroad clearances for complete shielding 
just barely permit locomotive application. This limita- 
tion is modified by the fact that full shielding is required 
only at full load, and at full load a locomotive is always 
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moving. It is then not exposing anyone at the side, 
where shield is at a minimum, to prolonged radiation. 

Advantages of an atomic locomotive for military serv- 
ice are obvious since there would be no fueling problem. 
Possible hazards in cases of wreck so far are a strong 
deterrent to other railroad application. 


Railway Electrification 


Railway electrification is making news. 

The New Haven now has 100 new rectifier type m-u 
electric cars and 10 new rectifier type locomotives in 
service. Recent managements were tempted to abandon 
the New Haven electrification, probably because of large 
salvage values immediately available, but apparently a 
study of the situation indicated that the electrification is 
more than paying its way. New lightweight passenger 
trains now under construction have been designed to 
operate from the 600-volt, third rail in the Grand Cen- 
tral area and by diesel power for the remainder of the 
run from New York to Boston. 

The Virginian has ordered 12 new rectifier type loco- 
motives. Diesels were considered for this operation, but 
were not adopted. It is conceivable that when the motor- 
generator units in older locomotives reach the end of 
their economic life more rectifier units will be purchased 
for operation on 60 cycles and the controls of the 12 be 
changed for 60-cycle operation. This would allow the 
railroad to dispose of its big power plant at Narrows, 


W. Va. 
Better Utilization 


The Milwaukee has recently shown what an old electri- 
fication can do. By increasing trolley voltage, making 
substations automatic, purchasing 12 new locomotives, 
overhauling old ones, improving maintenance facilities, 
bettering its power contract and making other improve- 
ments, this electrification, in spite of age and relatively 
light traffic, has kept pace with diesels in performance 
and economy. 

The Pennsylvania is making a study of how to im- 
prove and better utilize its electric motive power. This 
would develop more intensive use of electric locomotives 
and includes the possibility of using highspeed m-u cars 
for the “Clocker” passenger trains between New York and 
Philadelphia, and for service between New York and 
Washington. 

The Great Northern plans to abandon its 73-mile elec- 
trification of the Cascade Mountain crossing between 
Wenatchee, Wash., and Skykomish. Diesels will operate 
over the section without need for change of locomotives. 
A ventilating system will be used at the east portal of the 
eight-mile tunnel to clear it of exhaust gas and to reduce 
temperatures in trailing diesel locomotive units. 


More Subway Equipment 


Cars for the New York City Transit Authority consti- 
tute the year’s largest purchase of electric rolling stock. 
In the 10-year period 1948-1957, 1,600 new subway cars 
will have been placed in service. They are equipped for 
smoother acceleration, dynamic braking, better ventila- 
tion, and fluorescent lighting, and may be air conditioned. 
Reduction in structural weight has permitted addition of 
these features without increase of total car weight. 
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Railway Outlook 


Congress Will Listen—Look—Stop 


Election-year session, with politics to fore, is not expected to result in legisla- 
tion carrying out recommendations of Cabinet Committee report, but the rail- 


road case will get comprehensive hearings on Capitol Hill 


By WALTER J. TAFT 


Washington Editor 


T op priority on the railroad industry’s 1956 legislative 
program has been assigned quite naturally to the rate- 
freedom proposals. While some of the industry’s leaders 
have been on record with expressions of hope and ex- 
pectation that legislation to implement those proposals 
might be enacted, the prospects for realizing such hopes 
now appear quite dim. 

Meanwhile, the railroads will have ample opportunity 
to state their case at comprehensive congressional hear- 
ings, and that should be all to the good. It should pro- 
mote greater understanding of transport competition on 
Capitol Hill and, perhaps, something in the way of a 
policy review at the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which could give carriers much more rate-making free- 
dom than they now enjoy. It will be recalled that agi- 
tation for so-called “time-lag” legislation, to assure 
prompt increases in railroad rates as costs rose, did not 
bring such legislation; but the “time-lag” in general rate 
cases was pretty well eliminated by the commission. 


Political Set-Up 


That prospects for legislation appear dim is due, of 
course, to the fact that the principal business of an elec- 
tion-year Congress soon becomes politics. This is espe- 
cially true in a Presidential election year when, as now, 
the Congress and the Presidency are controlled by oppos- 
ing political parties. Unless they consider it “good poli- 
tics,” the Democrats in control of Congress are not 
likely to have much interest in a transport program of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

That’s what the railroads’ rate-freedom program is. 
It came out of the report of President Eisenhower's 
Advisory [Cabinet] Committee on Transport Policy and 
Organization which was headed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks. The rate-freedom proposals are designed 
to accord railroads and common carriers generally more 
leeway to adjust rates in competitive situations. The 
cabinet group also made other recommendations, includ- 
ing calls for a new declaration of National Transporta- 
tion Policy, sharper definitions of private and contract 
carriage, repeal of the bulk commodity exemption ap- 
plicable to water carriers, and more ICC power over aban- 
donments of intrastate rail services. (Railway Age, April 
25, 1955, page 49). 

Omnibus bills designed to carry out the recommenda- 
tions are now before Congress. The Senate bill, $.1920, 
was introduced by Senator Smathers, Democrat of Flor- 
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ida, for himself and Senators Magnuson, Democrat of 
Washington, and Bricker, Republican of Ohio. The lat- 
ter two are chairman and ranking minority members, 
respectively, of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

House bills, identical to $.1920 and to each other, 
are H.R. 6141 and H.R. 6142, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Priest, Democrat of Tennessee, who is chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and by the committee’s ranking minority 
member, Representative Wolverton, Republican of New 
Jersey. All three bills went in on “by request” bases, 
which means that the introducers are not committed to 
the proposals. 

While the railroads have indicated that they support, 
in general, the “purpose and objectives” of the Cabinet 
Committee’s report, they are not proposing that the 
“package” be enacted into law. They are concentrating 
on those rate-freedom proposals embodied in the sug- 
gested new declaration of National Transportation Policy 
and the recommended changes in the ICC’s authority 
over minimum rates and in its power to suspend rates. 

J. Carter Fort, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Association of American Railroads, has already 
advised the House committee to this effect, revealing also 
that the railroads “take no position at this time” on the 
recommendations relating to maximum rates and the 
proposal to subject special rates accorded government 
agencies (so-called Section 22 quotations) to filing re- 
quirements and several] other provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Mr. Fort has described the proposed 
new policy declaration as a change “designed to make 
clear that carriers regulated under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act shall have a much greater degree of freedom 
in competitive rate making than is now the case.” As 
to the minimum rate proposals, he has pointed out that 
their adoption would end the “fair-share-of-the-traffic” 
approach by prohibiting commission consideration of the 
effect of a proposed rate on another mode of transporta- 
tion—but the compensatory test would remain. 

The proposed change in the commission’s power to 
suspend rates would shorten the suspension period from 
seven to three months. Moreover, it would call for a 
stronger showing than is now required to obtain suspen- 
sion; and, where the only protestants were competing 
carriers, the burden of proof would be on them instead 
of carriers proposing the rate change. The proposing 
carriers would be left with the burden in cases where 
shippers were protestants. 

There is some feeling that, if this “heart” of the rate- 
freedom program were embodied in a short bill, it might 
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have some chance of enactment this year or next. Such 
a view has been expressed by President William T. 
Faricy of the AAR. That approach would find the rail- 
roads supported by organizations representing their em- 
ployees, which would perhaps oppose a ‘package” if it 
included provisions authorizing the ICC to override state 
commissions in authorizing abandonments of intrastate 
services. 

Also, a short rate-freedom bill could probably be so 
written as to win the support of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. At its recent annual meeting, the league 
did a selective job on the Cabinet Committee recom- 
mendations, but it put a stamp of approval on the idea 
of reducing the commission’s rate-making power to allow 
various agencies of transportation to set rates without 
regard to their effect on competing agencies. (Railway 
Age, November 28, 1955, page 37). 

Meanwhile, however, the trucking industry, as repre- 
sented by American Trucking Associations, and the wa- 
ter transport industry, as represented by American Wa- 
terways Operators, have registered vigorous opposition. 
Since these interests want nothing done with the transport 
laws, they are in a position to win as a result of the 
natural inertia of Congress. 

As to the rate-freedom proposals, opponents have made 
much of contentions that the recommendations as to 
maximum and minimum rates are not clear. There has 
been considerable talk of that since the question was 
raised at September hearings held by a House Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee headed by Representative Har- 
ris, Democrat of Arkansas. Those hearings were con- 
fined to presentations by members of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee and representatives of affected transportation 
agencies. (Railway Age, September 26, 1955, page 7). 


ICC Reaction 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s views, which 
were submitted to the Senate and House committees last 
month, will receive serious consideration in Congress. in 
general, the commission opposes the rate-freedom pro- 
posals, which would trim its regulatory authority, and 
favors those recommendations which would extend its 
power. The latter would include the proposals to sharpen 
definitions of private and contract carriage, and to repeal 
the bulk commodity exemption. applicable to water car- 
riers (Railway Age, January 2, page 7). 


Hearings Assurcd 


Senate and House committee chairmen are on record 
with statements that hearings on the Cabinet Committee 
recommendations will be held during this session. Rep- 
resentative Priest said that was his committee’s plan when 
its September hearings were confined to presentations 
by the Cabinet Committee and carrier representatives. 
Chairman Magnuson of the Senate committee referred to 
the Cabinet Committee report in a message he sent last 
month to the New York Railroad Club. “There are,” 
he said, “many views on this report and our committee 
hopes to hear them all.” 

This, and other statements by Senator Magnuson, in- 
dicate an expectation of long hearings. Because of the 
Senate committee’s program for this month, the hearings 
are not expected to get under way until February at the 
earliest. They will be conducted by the Smathers sub- 
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committee which will require time to consider the record 
before submitting its recommendations to the full com- 
mittee. And the latter will presumably then go in for 
“due deliberation.” 

Much the same time-consuming procedure is in pros- 
pect on the House side. And the session is expected 
to adjourn by the end of June or early July. In the 
absence of a special session, all pending legislation will 
then die, since a new Congress will be elected in Novem- 
ber to take over in January 1957. 


Highways and Trip-Leasing 


Meanwhile, the railroads are also interested in other 
proposals before Congress, especially the highway pro- 
grams. Their main interest here is to have user-charge 
provisions included in such programs. In last year’s ses- 
sion, Congress defeated President Eisenhower’s highway 
program and various substitutes therefor. Such proposals 
are expected to be revived, however, in this election 
year which, incidentally, is also a year in which a regu- 
lar federal-aid highway authorization act is due. 

While prospects for a successful railroad year on Capi- 
tol Hill are thus not bright, there is authoritative opinion 
to the effect that the railroads could and should get from 
the ICC much more rate-making freedom than they now 
have. That view was expressed by Jervis Jangdon, Jr., 
chairman of the Association of Southeastern Railroads in 
his comprehensive treatise on “The Obstacle Race in 
Transportation,” which appeared in 1955's Fall issue of 
the Cornell Law Quarterly. 


“Fair-Share” Concept Is “Pipe Dream” 


“The concept of fair shares,” Mr. Langdon said, 
“would seem to be a pipe dream. It can hardly be any- 
thing else when the ICC does not even regulate the rates 
of almost two-thirds of the highway and nine-tenths of the 
waterway transportation. Moreover, the concept does not 
appear to be supported by the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The National Transportation Policy 
specifically calls upon the ICC, in the ‘fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transportation’ subject to its 
jurisdiction ‘to recognize and preserve the inherent ad- 
vantages of each,’ and where that inherent advantage is 
a lower cost level, rates which reflect it should not be de- 
nied regardless of the effect upon competing modes of 
transportation. In the Mechling case, the Supreme Court 
made this point clear in relation to the lower costs of wa- 
ter carriers. There would seem to be no room for a 
different rule where railroad costs are lower.” 

The commission has not yet accepted this point of 
view, but commission approaches have been known to 
shift as the membership changes. And the commission 
will have a “new look” in 1956. At the year’s end, one 
commissionership was vacant and another had just been 
filled by the appointment of Rupert L. Murphy, who will 
be up for Senate confirmation during Congress’s present 
session, The Murphy appointment was for the unexpired 
term of former Commissioner Cross who resigned. 

Other vacancies were expected. Commissioner John- 
son, whose term expired December 31, announced that he 
would not seek reappointment—but he has agreed, at the 
request of the White House, to remain for at least three 
more months. Also, there were rumors, which he did not 
deny, that Commissioner Elliott planned to resign. 
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Activity in the M/W Field 


e Lagged Behind Traffic and Earnings Last Year 
e But Shows Definite Signs of Catching Up in 1956 


By MERWIN H. DICK 


Western Editor 


W hen we use the term “recovery” we need to explain 
the degree of upturn implied. When we say that railroad 
business generally showed “recovery” in 1955 as com- 
pared with 1954 we can add that the increase was sub- 
stantial and significant. With one exception, the major 
indices in the maintenance-of-way field showed “re- 
covery,” too, in the sense that statistical increases oc- 
curred, but we need to qualify the statement with the 
comment that the upturn in this field was by no means 
comparable to that which took place in railroad business 
or income. 

But when we look ahead to 1956, we can use the 
term “recovery” in confidence that we mean just what 
it generally implies—a significant increase over the 
previous year. On the basis of information obtained 
from the railroads themselves, it is possible to say with 
assurance that, on the basis of present plans, all major 
categories of work in the maintenance-of-way field will 
show moderate to substantial increases this year as com- 
pared with 1955. 


How Figures Were Obtained 


The charts show practically at a glance the story of 
current trends in the more important phases of mainte- 
nance work. In those giving rail and crosstie renewals 
and work-equipment purchases the bars showing last 
year’s performance and the prospects for 1956 are esti- 
mates based on actual figures furnished to Railway Age 
by almost all Class I roads. In the chart giving total 
expenditures of these roads for maintenance of way and 
structures, the figure for 1955 is an estimate based on 
official ICC figures for the first eight months, while that 
for 1956 is an estimate giving consideration to the rail- 
roads’ plans for heavier rail and tie renewals. There 
is also an assumption involved—that there will be no 
serious adverse developments to interfere with projected 
work programs. 

First, let’s consider briefly what happened in the vari- 
ous work categories in 1955. Crosstie renewals recovered 
only slightly from the sharp decline in 1954. Since tie 
renewals hit an all-time low in that year, it is not saying 


TRACK LINING machines, 
being a relatively new de- 
velopment, were purchased in 
large numbers in 1955. 


much to point out that they gained 3 per cent in 1955. 

Rail renewals in 1955 did not present a cheerful pic- 
ture. Although the decline was slight, it is a fact that 
the rail-relaying operations of the railroads constituted 
the only major category of work to drop below the 
previous year. 

Various reasons can be given for the poor showing 
made in tie and rail renewals in 1955. Important among 
these is the fact that maintenance programs for the year 
were formulated at a time (in the fall of 1954) when 
railroad business as a whole had as yet shown little 
indication of sustained recovery from the recession levels 
that had haunted the roads during the year. And, as 
maintenance officers have learned from sad experience, 
it is much easier to cut expenses when business is going 
down than it is to get increases in scheduled programs 
when business is going up. 

It is nevertheless true that the increase in railroad 
business that occurred in 1955 was ultimately reflected 
in the expenditures for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures. On a monthly basis, these expenditures in 1955 
actually started out at a lower level than in 1954 and 
they remained under the previous year for the first four 
months. Beginning in May, however, they rose above 
the corresponding month of the previous year and re- 
mained there throughout 1955. The end result was 
that total maintenance expenditures showed a gain over 
the previous year, although percentage-wise the increase 
was negligible. 

Purchases of work equipment made a relatively better 
showing than any other category of activity in 1955. This 
is doubtless a reflection of the fact that the railroads are 
continuing to increase the proportion of work done with 
machines; which means that equipment purchases con- 
ceivably could go up if the amount of work done re- 
mained the same, or even if it declined. Estimated work 
equipment purchases came to $18.7 million in 1955, 
compared with $16.4 million in the previous year. How- 
ever, the number of units purchased declined from 7,325 
to 7,100. 

The obvious conclusion here is that the railroads were 
buying more expensive units of equipment, and this is 
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GRINDING of rail out-of-face 
is now possible by means of 
a special grinder train that 
went into service last year. 


confirmed by figures showing the actual purchases of 
various types of equipment. For instance, in 1955 the 
railroads reported purchases of 101 production-type on- 
track tampers. This is the largest number of such ma- 
chines they have purchased in any year as far back at 
least as 1950. In 1954 such purchases amounted to 
only 23 units. 

Two other examples confirm the statement that the 
current trend is to more expensive units of equipment. 
One is that the railroads reported the purchase of 108 
ballast regulators last year, whereas in 1954 they bought 
only 44 such machines. Purchases of grading equipment 
came to 228 units last year, compared with 147 in the 
previous year. These purchases embrace a very high 
percentage of large and expensive units, such as drag 
lines, scrapers, power shovels, tractors and trenching 
machines. The effect, of course, is to boost the average 
unit cost of the equipment purchased. 

Since the amount of rail laid in 1955 showed a de- 
cline, it is interesting to note that purchases of so-called 
rail-laying equipment increased to 684 units from 608 
in the previous year. However, this increase is accounted 
for to a considerable extent by greater purchases of such 
items as spike pullers and spike drivers which are now 
being used extensively in tie-renewal work. 

The railroads reported the purchase last year of 98 
tie-renewal machines, compared with 33 in 1954. The 
significance of this is that equipment in this category 
is of such recent origin that no separate classification 
was provided for it prior to 1953. 


In 1956: Accelerated Activity 


As maintenance-of-way officers consider their pro- 
grams for 1956, they are confronted with two facts tend- 
ing to produce accelerated activity. One is the favorable 
picture for railroad earnings, presupposing the avail- 
ability of more money for maintenance purposes. The 
other is the actual need for enlarged programs resulting 
from the heavier traffic load being carried by the tracks 
and structures and the further fact that, after two years 
of subnormal expenditures, it is reasonable to assume that 
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MORE GRADING is being done by the rail- 
roads with their own forces and equipment. 
This unit, engaged in filling a trestle, is 
going back for another load. 


the railroads have some deferred maintenance to make up. 

Bearing out this abstract, analysis of the situation, the 
charts indicate increased activity all along the line. Tie 
renewals, for example, will rise to the neighborhood of 
26 million, an increase of about 10 per cent. Rail renewals 
are expected to go up from 952,000 tons to 1,080,000, 
an increase of about 14 per cent. In view of the increases 
in these and other categories of M/W work, it is ex- 
pected that total maintenance-of-way expenditures this 
year will increase about 7 per cent, bringing them to 
about $1,470 million. 


With more work to be done, and with no lessening 


BALLAST SLEDS and plows, another new development, 
were used by a number of roads last year. Here a plow 
is being drawn behind a work train. 
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MA, EXPENDITURES 
1953 § 1.584 | 
1954] 1.352 
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BILLIONS 
TOTAL M/W expenditures next year are expected to get 
back close to the $1% billion level. Figures in all charts 
are for Class I roads, 


CROSSTIE RENEWALS 
1953 29.809 
1954 22.902 
1955 23.600 (EST.) 
1956 26.000 (EST.) 
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MILLIONS OF TIES 


TIE RENEWALS will stage a moderate comeback in 1956 
but will be considerably below the levels of only a few 


years ago. 


RAIL RENEWALS 
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NEW LOW for rail renewals was established last year 
but estimates for 1956 place them back above the 1- 
million-ton mark. 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


1953 16.5 


1954] 16.4 ‘| 


1955, 18.7 | 


1956 $ 23.5 (EST) 
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REFLECTING the larger work programs and the unre- 
lenting need for economy, work equipment purchases are 
expected to hit a new high this year. 
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of the pressure to keep costs down, it is not surprising 
to learn that the railroads are planning to hike their 
equipment purchases substantially this year. A total of 
86 railroads provided Railway Age with estimates of 
the amount they expect to spend for work equipment 
during the year. In the aggregate, these 86 railroads plan 
expenditures well over $12 million for work equipment. 
In 1955 the same roads spent slightly less than $9 mil- 
lion. If we take a conservative view of the situation and 
figure on only a 25 per cent increase in equipment 
purchases, the total spent this year for this purpose will 
be in the neighborhood of $23.5 million. This will be 
a new high record; the previous high of $20.7 million 
was reached in 1952. 

That the railroads are planning to buy more work 
equipment because they want to keep costs under control 
is obvious. But there is more to the picture than that. 
What isn’t readily apparent to the casual observer is 
that there are more and better machines available today 
than ever before—and the railroads are learning how to 
make more effective use of them. Some of the new types 
that have been added in recent years include tie-renewal 
machines, track-lining equipment and_ballast-working 
units. Now there are rumors of even more advanced 
machines taking shape on drawing boards, or actually 
being tried out in service. Much of this development 
work is going on “under wraps,” but in view of what is 
known it is an understatement to say that major ad- 
vances are in the making. 


Other Noteworthy Trends 


Aside from the specific developments in equipment 
already mentioned there are a number of trends in evi- 
dence worth noting. One of these is the sudden popularity 
of undertrack plows and sleds for use in ballasting 
and surfacing work. Another is the increasing interest 
being shown in the purchase of grading equipment to 
permit railroad forces to carry out the grading required 
by improvement projects. In addition, of course, they 
are continuing to buy quantities of grading equipment 
for carrying on maintenance grading operations such as 
ditch-cleaning, bank-widening and right-of-way smooth- 
ing operations. 

One of the more recent developments is the trend in 
evidence on many railroads to purchase trailer-type 
housing units for accommodating their maintenance-of- 
way employees. Nearly every railroad that has made a 
study of the advantages of such housing has decided 
in favor of it under at least some circumstances, or has 
initiated experiments to determine whether it is economi- 
cal and feasible. 

The decision of a number of railroads, notably the 
Santa Fe and the New Haven, to weld most of their 
new rail into continuous lengths is resulting in greater 
interest being shown in this practice by other railroads 
and more of them are planning to adopt it at least to 
some extent. 

Also, the availability of equipment for surface- 
grinding rail out of face economically is causing 
more railroads to give attention to the advantages of 
this practice as a means of reducing maintenance costs, 
improving the riding qualities of the track and lengthen- 
ing the life of rail. 
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2 Railway Outlook 


COMMUNICATIONS: 


Today—1956... 


Tomorrow— 1966... 


By ROBERT W. McKNIGHT 


Associate Editor 


R ailroad communications departments are entering an 
era in which they will be called upon to furnish large 
volumes of information quickly and efficiently for two 
major uses. One is to feed literally “tons” of information 
into data processing centers, where electronic com- 
puters produce statistics for car accounting and re- 
porting. And the other is for dissemination of informa- 
tion to department heads to aid them in making de- 
cisions affecting railroad operations. 

This increased information traffic can be handled 
by expanding existing communications facilities on 
the railroads. One method is to use carrier (“wired 
radio”) to provide additional circuits on existing line 
wires. For example, a 12-channel carrier system installed 
on one wire pair can provide up to 216 two-way 
printing telegraph circuits. During 1955, the Erie in- 
stalled a mechanized car reporting system (Railway Age, 
November 28, 1955, page 32), in which additional 
circuit capacity was obtained by use of carrier on ex- 
isting railroad-owned line wires. The Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which is also putting the finishing touches on a system- 
wide Teletype network (tying offices into a data process- 
ing center at Cleveland), made extensive carrier in- 
stallations on existing line wires. During the next 
decade, large quantities of carrier equipment will be 
installed on the railroads to provide more circuits on 
existing line wires. 

This increased use of carrier makes it imperative that 
pole lines be properly maintained. One railroad which 
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Data processing centers are now a reality with 
information “pouring in” from all points on 
a railroad. TV checks freight cars and monitors 
yard operations. Microwave and carrier expand 
existing facilities to handle increased volume of 
communications. Coast-to-coast passenger reser- 
vation system inaugurated. 


Radio on trains and in offices will be as com- 
mon as the telephone. TV, the “all-seeing eye,” 
will be here to stay. Coast-to-coast car reporting 
will be in service with interchange of waybill 
information via electronic and machine proc- 
esses. 


had experienced line wire-breaks due to snow and 
ice loading in mountainous territory, rebuilt the pole 
line, using a much heavier than normal wire (copper 
with a steel core). The result was that they experienced 
no wire breaks for several winters. Another road which 
experiences severe winters, the Quebec North Shore & 
Labrador, built a pole line with only four line wires, 
each consisting of seven strands of aluminum wire 
wound on a steel core. The top pair carries a 23,000- 
volt power line and the bottom pair handles as many 
as 21 circuits including telephone, printing telegraph 
and CTC controls. Thus experience shows that breaks 
due to snow and ice loading on line wires can be over- 
come or minimized by good pole line construction. 


Microwave Proves Itself 


Pipeline companies and public utilities have made ex- 
tensive use of “beamed radio,” or microwave, to pro- 
vide dependable, weatherproof communications. Micro- 
wave has been doing the same thing for three years 
for the Rock Island on 100 miles in western Kansas, and 
for the Santa Fe on 60 miles between Beaumont and 
Galveston, Tex. These two microwave systems are pro- 
viding multi-channel telegraph, printing telegraph and 
telephone circuits for local and long-distance service. 

In 1956 the Southern Pacific will build a microwave 
link in northern California near Mt. Shasta. The sys- 
tem will replace the present signal and communications 
pole lines in a heavy snow and wind storm area. Terminal 
stations will be at Black Butte, Cal., and Dunsmuir 
with a repeater at Mt. Shasta. The microwave will 
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handle local and long-distance telephone, printing tele- 
graph and signal control circuits. 

The New Haven has made surveys for a proposed 
microwave system between New York and Boston to 
replace the existing pole line. Hurricanes in recent years 
have, no doubt, influenced management thinking about 
the reliability of pole lines. Rebuilding and maintain- 
ing these pole lines is a cost factor which may be offset 
by installation of microwave. 

Long-range microwave transmission without repeater 
stations is now practicable. The new system, known as 
“over-the-horizon” communications, utilizes larger, more 
powerful antennas capable of sending the “radio beam” 
200 to 300 miles. Present “line-of-sight” microwave sys- 
tems require repeater stations every 25 to 30 miles. 


Radio’s Growth Assured 


Railroad radio saves time, money and “shoe leather,” 
and it will continue to be installed on locomotives and 
in cabooses and offices in large quantities for the next 
decade. During the past year, several railroads joined 
the growing ranks of those who have all main-line 
freight trains radio equipped, as well as all major yards. 

In 1955 several railroads completed installation of 
radio in wayside offices along main lines to provide 
solid train-to-wayside, two-way communications. These 
systems also provide emergency communications between 
offices when line wires are down. The Missouri Pacific, 
in 1955, added dispatcher controls to existing wayside 
radio stations to provide train-to-wayside communica- 
tions during the night when no operators were on duty 
at these stations (Railway Age, October 17, 1955, page 
30). The Atlantic Coast Line installed a complete radio 


' system, including dispatcher control of unattended way- 


side stations, between Waycross, Ga., and Atlanta and 
Birmingham during 1955 (Railway Age, June 20, 1955, 
page 76). The Nickel Plate will install a similar system 
this year between Bellevue, Ohio, and Chicago. 

On trains, the trend is toward full-power, 30-watt 
sets on the cabooses and locomotives to provide solid 
radio coverage end-to-end and train-to-wayside. Walkie- 
talkie sets are being carried on locomotives and cabooses, 
too, for auxiliary use by crew members, as when setting 
out and picking up cars, or when walking along the 
train looking for a hot box. In 1956 branch line and 
local freight trains will be equipped with radio to a 
greater extent than before. Radio will be used more 
widely in the maintenance-of-way field, being installed 
on tie tampers, cranes, and welded-rail trains. The 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe did so in °55 and will 
expand the practice in °56. Track motor cars will also 
be equipped with radio for signal maintainers, com- 
munications linemen, track supervisors and track gangs. 

Yard radio usage is increasing, not only for com- 
munications between yardmasters and switching crews, 
but also for car checking and car inspection work. 
Several railroads made such installations last year, as 
for example, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Kirk yard 
in Gary, Ind., where car checkers working in the 
classification yard now check two trains in the time 
formerly required for one. The checker walks along one 
track, away from the yard office, calling off car initials 
and numbers into a walkie-talkie microphone, and re- 
turns to the office via another track, checking another 


train. This car checking information is either recorded 
or taken down by a clerk in the yard office. 

Car inspectors at Kirk yard use radio for coordinating 
action when setting out blue flags at ends of cars and 
for quickly calling the car foreman. Such use of walkie- 
talkies in yards will grow in years to come. Walkie- 
talkies will be improved, too. Transistors and printed 
circuits, as well as new techniques in battery manufac- 
ture, will provide lightweight heavy-duty, good power 
sets (up to 10 watts). More superintendents, train- 
masters, yardmasters, etc., will have railroad radio in 
their automobiles so that they can keep informed about 
what’s going on in yard and terminal areas. 


Television Sees All 


During 1955, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac installed TV cameras at Potomac yard near Washing- 
ton, D. C., to “watch” inbound freight trains (Railway 
Age, January 31, 1955, page 15). Pictures are trans- 
mitted to the yard office where a clerk “views” car num- 
bers and initials to make up a switch list. This TV car 
checking system works around the clock with flood- 
lights to provide the proper illumination. In Los Angeles, 
the Southern Pacific has been staging 24-hr “round 
the clock” TV tests using different types of cameras, 
lights, monitors and controls for general yard surveil- 
lance. TV will be installed at an SP yard this year. 

In 1956 television will undoubtedly be installed at 
several yards, because, as some estimates have indicated, 
a complete TV system for a yard, including remote 
controls for wide-angle and telephoto shots, will off- 
set the expense of building towers at each end of the 
yard. More tests will also be conducted to determine 
the value of TV to railroad operations. 


“Intercoms” Save Time and Motion 


Loudspeaker systems will continue to be installed in 
yards, offices, freighthouses and passenger stations. A 
new twist in passenger station systems is in reproducing 
recorded train announcements. An automatic train an- 
nouncing system, employing 20 miniature magnetic tape 
recorders, has been installed in the El Paso, Tex., station 
by the Southern Pacific (Railway Age, September 5, 
1955, page 15). 

More existing freighthouses will be modernized and 
brought up to peak efficiency with the installation of 
centralized checking systems. These systems use loud- 
speakers or telephones to provide communications be- 
tween men in the freight cars unloading freight, and 
clerks in the office with the waybills. Loudspeaker com- 
munications will also be installed more extensively in 
small yards, offices and shops. 


Automatic Telephones Save Time and Money 


Several railroads continued to expand their private 
automatic telephone systems in 1955, among them the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Automatic dial telephones can be 
used to coordinate operations in a large terminal area, 
an example being the Canadian Pacific’s installation at 
Montreal. Last year the Southern Pacific installed an 
intercity dial telephone system in California, and is ex- 
tending this intercity dialing to the entire railroad. 
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Outstanding 


Headline Events 


Of 1955 


« GROWTH with expansion 
of facilities and construction of 
lines to attract business, as with 

rete: the Santa Fe’s new main line to 

z Dallas, marked here by opening 
day ceremonies and President 
F. G. Gurley’s account of efforts 
to keep pace with progress. 


- « « PLANNING such as was ac- 
complished by Baltimore & Ohio 
President H. E. Simpson (seated 
center) and Wright Duryea, 
partner in Glore, Forgan & Co., 
shown with others who helped 
develop and complete a plan 
for refinancing $347 million of 
B&O securities. It was the big- 
gest of several moves by roads 
to simplify financial setups. 


. . « INTEGRATION of facilities 
and services such as switchover of 
Union Pacific train operation be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha from 
Chicago & North Western to Mil- 
waukee, with first train run on Mil- 
waukee tracks under new arrange- 
ment shown here. 


- » » TRAGEDY as freakish rains thrice loosed floods 
in wild rampages destroying millions of dollars worth 
of railroad facilities and equipment in the Northeast 
and Pacific Coast sections, as in this view of a Lacka- 
wanna bridge near Stroudsburg, Pa. Restoration and 
repair had not been completed in many spots by 
year end despite tremendous rehabilitation efforts. 
(Fairchild Aerial Surveys Photo) 
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. « » NEW EQUIPMENT like General Motors “Aerotrain,” 
and other modern, lightweight trains, were ordered, built 


Son CONGRESS 


S. 1920 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


May 9 (legislative day, May 2), 1955 
Mr. (for himself, Mr. Macxvson. and Mr. (by reqnest) 
introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Literstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 


To amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 
1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


3 That this Act may be cited as the “Transportation Amend- 


4 ments Act of 1955”. 

5 Sec. 2. The national transportation policy preceding 
6 section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
7 amended to read as follows: 

8 “Tt is hereby declured to be the national transportation 
9 policy ef the Congress— 

10 “(1) to provide for and develop, under the free 


i} on enterprise system of dynamic competition, a strong, effi- 


vi 


CABINET REPORT. Wrapped up in this bill, 
or substitute measures, are the hopes of the rail- 
roads for relaxation of competitive shackles im- 
posed on common carriers by antiquated regula- 
tions. Attacked by trucker and water carrier 
groups, many of its key features opposed by ICC, 
it is the product of President’s Advisory (Cabinet) 
Committee on Transport Policy and Organization. 
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and tested in campaign to win back passenger business 
from buses, airplanes and even the family automobile. 


- » « PROGRESS in operations like piggybacking 
which—the way cleared by ICC sanction—began to 
live up to early promise as roads went ahead with 
experiments to determine most efficient ways to blend 
truck flexibility with railroad dependability. 


. » »« ONLY MAJOR STRIKE was on Louisville & 
Nashville, whose general solicitor, P. F. Osborne, lefi, 
concluded agreement with G. E. Leighty, Railway 
Labor Executives’ chairman, before Mediation 
Board’s F. A. O'Neill and R. O. Boyd. 
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REVIEW OF 


The Year as a Whole 
THE PLUS SIDE... 


For the most part, statistics of railway operations 
in 1955 make good reading. 

@ Freight traffic rebounded sharply from the 1954 
low, with indications at the year’s end pointing to a 
continuation of favorable trends well into 1956. 

@ Net earnings in 1955, while falling short of 
levels generally attained by other industries, showed 
marked improvement over the highly unsatisfactory 
results of the preceding year and just about equalled 
earnings of the best postwar years. 

@ The railroads’ working capital position was 
materially strengthened during the year. 

@ A number of new records were established in 
freight train performance averages. 

@ Finally, stepped-up maintenance expenditures 
and a flood of freight car orders in the last few 
months of the year gave new impetus to the program 
to expand the capacity of railroad facilities. 

An important and constructive development in 1955 
was the release in April of the long-awaited findings 
of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Transport 
Policy and Organization, generally referred to as the 
Cabinet Committee report. While no action was taken 
by the Congress in 1955 on any of the recommenda- 
tions, the entire report, and especially the proposed 
changes in transportation regulatory measures, re- 
ceived widespread circulation; the pros and cons are 
currently being vigorously debated in many areas. 
Thus the report has served to focus attention upon 
existing weaknesses of national transportation policy, 
particularly in respect to competition among the sev- 
eral modes of transportation. 

Upon petition by the railroads, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in October 1955 canceled the ex- 
piration date long attached to the Ex Parte 175 freight 
rate increases and authorized incorporation of those 
increases into the basic freight rate structure. This 
constructive step, coming more than three years after 
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the original authorization by the commission, freed 
some $900 million of annual railroad revenues from 
the uncertainty surrounding periodic review of the 
rates. 


THE MINUS SIDE... 


On the disturbing side, the year 1955 witnessed 
another round of wage and price increases. 

@ New wage contracts were signed with railroad 
labor organizations calling for substantial increases 
in employee wage rates. 

@ At the same time, following wage increases in 
other industries, prices paid by the railroads for fuel, 
material and supplies used in daily operations ad- 
vanced to new all-time highs. 

@ On January 1, 1956, the unemployment insur- 
ance payroll tax rate paid by the railroads was in- 
creased from 0.5 per cent of taxable payroll to 1.5 
per cent, These new cost increases, together with in- 
creased expenditures for maintenance work, will have 
a material effect on railroad net earnings in 1956. 

Diversion of rail trafic to government-favored 
agencies of transport continued unabated in 1955, al- 
though the trend was somewhat obscured by the re- 
surgence of freight traffic resulting from improved 
economic conditions. Carriers by highway, airway, 
and waterway—recipients of government aids in one 
form or another—each enjoyed greater relative in- 
creases in freight traffic than did the railroads. Air 
lines scored another spectacular increase in passenger 
traffic in 1955 compared with a decrease in travel by 
railroad. The Post Office Department continued its 
policy of diverting mail to air and highway carriers. 


Performance 


TRAFFIC TRENDS 


Responding to upward trends in the nation’s economy, 
freight traffic of the railroads recovered in 1955 from the 
recession level of 1954. Indices of general economic ac- 
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tivity moved to new all-time record highs, while railroad 
freight ton-miles exceeded the levels of 1952-1953 but 
remained about 5 per cent below peak postwar years. 
Passenger traflic, for the fourth successive year, declined. 

Revenue ton-miles, a measure of traffic according to 
both tonnage handled and distance hauled, are expected 
to approximate 620 billion in 1955, up 13 per cent from 
1954, and slightly above the levels of 1952 and 1953. 
Ton-miles during each month of 1955 in fact showed 
consistent increases over the corresponding months of 
1954. The spread between the traffic levels of the two 
years widened in the late summer, then narrowed in the 
closing months. 

Revenue passenger-miles, which in 1953 and again 
in 1954 had dropped by about 7 per cent from the volume 
of the preceding year, tended to level off in 1955. The 
year’s total of 28.5 billion passenger-miles, however, 
was 2.7 per cent below that of 1954 and constituted the 
smallest volume of passenger traffic handled by the rail- 
roads since prewar 1940. Final statistics of all inter- 
city passenger travel in 1955 will undoubtedly show that 
an increasing proportion of the American traveling public 
has found the speed of the air lines or the convenience 


Table 1—Comparative Traffic Summary 


1946-1955 Revenue Revenue Revenue 
ton-miles passenger-miles carloadings 
Yeor (millions) (millions) (thousands) 
1946 64,673 41,341 
1947 45,921 44,502 
1948 41,179 42,719 
1949 35,095 35,911 
1950 31,760 38,903 
1951 34,614 40,499 
1952 34,010 37,985 
1953 31,655 38,216 
1954 29,286 33,915 
1955* 28,500 37,800 


*Partially estimated 
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Table 2—Carloadings by Commodity 
Groups 


(1955 vs. 1954) Per cent 1955 Increase over 1954 
of group carloads Carloads 
Commodity Group to total (th d (th ds) Percent 
Miscellaneous 50.6 19,135 1,700 98 
Coal 17.5 6,640 971 17.1 
Merchandise LCL 8.5 3,235 48 
Ore 7.6 2,875 761 36.0 
Grain 7.0 2,630 76 3.0 
Forest products 6.0 2,263 177 8.5 
Coke 1.6 615 193 45.7 
Livestock 1.2 447 
Total 100.0 37,840 3,926 11.6 


and flexibility of the private automobile more attractive 
than the safety, comfort and dependability of the rail- 
roads, 

Carloadings of revenue freight in the 52 weeks of 
1955 approximated 37.8 million cars. This total was 
about 3.9 million cars, or 11.6 per cent, above the load- 
ings of 1954 and 1.9 million above the total in 1949, but 
less than the loadings in any other year since 1940. 

Seven of the eight commodity groups showed increases 
over loadings of the previous year. The largest category, 
miscellaneous freight, consisting chiefly of manufactured 
goods and accounting for more than half of total load- 
ings, was up nearly 10 per cent. Coal, next in volume, 
representing about one-sixth of the total, rose by 17 per 
cent. 

Loadings of less carload freight, reversing a trend 
which had been steadily downward since 1946, increased 
by about 1.5 per cent. Ore loadings advanced by more 
than one-third over the severely depressed level of 1954. 
Grain was up 3 per cent and forest products 8 per cent. 
Coke loadings, while only 1.6 per cent of the total, showed 
the sharpest rise, 46 per cent. Livestock loadings were 
about equal to those of 1954. 

“Piggyback” service, the movement of highway 
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trailers on flat cars, developed rapidly in 1955 and 
offered renewed hope of restoring to the rails a substan- 
tial portion of traffic now burdening the highways. Rail- 
roads that had entered this field in 1954 experienced ex- 
panding volume in 1955, and many other railroads in- 
augurated similar services. The peak in “piggyback” 
trafic in 1955 occurred in the week ended October 15, 
when 4,318 flat cars were loaded with trailers on 30 
railroads, more than double the 2.148 carloads reported 
by 17 railroads in the corresponding week of 1954, 


RATES AND FARES 


There were no general changes in freight rates, pas- 
senger fares, mail pay rates, or express rates in 1955, al- 
though the year witnessed its normal quota of adjust- 
ments in individual freight rates and continued experi- 
mentation with reduced passenger fares. 

Owing to selective downward adjustments made in 
freight rates to meet particular competitive situations, 
as well as to changes in consist of traffic and other causes, 
average freight revenue per ton-mile declined from 1.42 
cents in 1954 to 1.37 cents in the first 9 months of 1955. 


Table 3—Revenue Per Unit of Traffic 


(1946-1955) Per Per 
Yeor ton-mile passenger-mile 

(cents) (cents) 

0.978 1.947 

1.076 2.097 

2.341 

. 1.339 2.452 

1.329 2.561 

1.336 2.601 

1.430 2.664 

2.660 

. 1.420 2.619 

2.592 
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Table 4—Employees and Their 
Compensation 


Average 
Average Total annual Average straight time 
number of payroll earnings of hourly 

Year employees (millions) employees Rate Earnings 
1940 1,026,956 $1,964 $1,913 $0.74 $0.77 
1945 1,420,266 3,860 2,718 0.93 0.97 
1950a 1,220,784 4,621 3,785 1.58 1.65 
1951a 1,276,000 5,336 4,182 1.76 1.84 
1952a 1,226,663 5,338 4,352 1.84 1.94 
1953 1,206,312 5,326 4,415 1.89 1.99 
1954 1,064,705 4,855 4,560 1.94 2.05 
1955b 1,056,000 4,970 4,700 1.96 2.07 

o Includes retroactive wage increases paid in subsequent years. 

b Estimated. 


Revenue per ton-mile in 1955 was about 3 per cent be- 
low the 1954 average and 7 per cent below that of 1953. 
As a consequence, the recovery in freight revenues in 
1955 over 1954 was relatively less than the recovery in 
freight traffic. 

Revenue per passenger-mile also declined fractionally 
in 1955, following the downward trend of the two 
previous years. The average of 2.592 cents experienced 
in the first 9 months of 1955 was 2.7 per cent below the 
average of 1952. The decline has been caused both by 
selective fare reductions designed to attract additional 
traffic and by changes in consist of traffic; travel in 
parlor and sleeping cars continued to fall off at a faster 
rate than did the lower-fare coach travel. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Railroads paid their employees in 1955 a total of 
$4,970 million, 2.4 per cent more than in 1954. The 1955 
payroll was paid to an average of 1,056,000 employees, 
which was about 9,000 fewer than in 1954. 

Annual earnings per employee averaged $4,700 in 
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1955, or 3.1 per cent more than the average of $4,560 
in the preceding year. The 1955 average was 72.9 per 
cent higher than that of 1945, and about 21 times the 
1940 prewar average. 

The average straight-time rate of pay of railroad em- 
ployees stood at $1.96 in 1955, about 1.0 per cent above 
that of the preceding year. It was more than twice as 
great as the 1945 rate and nearly 2 2/3 times that of 
1940. 

Virtually all employee groups were affected by wage 
settlements in 1955 or had pending wage demands which 
were unsettled at the year’s end. 

Conductors’ Graduated Rates. At the beginning 
of 1955, hearings were being held before an emergency 
board created in late 1954 to investigate and make 
recommendations in the Conductors’ graduated rates dis- 
pute. The Conductors were demanding that graduated 
rates of pay be established for all classes of service based 
on weight on drivers of locomotives handling the trains. 
A similar demand had been considered and rejected by 
the McDonough emergency board in 1950. 

Hearings before the emergency board were concluded 
on February 24, 1955, and on March 25 the board made 
its report in which it rejected the Conductors’ proposal. 
The board suggested forming a commission to review the 
internal wage structure in operating classifications and 
recommended that the parties negotiate to correct an in- 
equity found to exist in the average basic daily rates of 
pay of conductors in through freight service. 

Subsequent to the issuance of the board’s report, con- 
ferences between the railroad committees and the Con- 
ductors were resumed, and on May 26, 1955, a settle- 
ment was reached. It provided, effective June 16, for a 
wage increase of 20 cents per day (2% cents per hour) 
in the basic rates of both passenger and freight conduc- 
tors. Furthermore, the latter receive an even higher 
rate for trains of 81 to 105 cars, and a rate further 
scaled upward for longer trains. 
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Trainmen’s and Switchmen’s Demands. Under 
the terms of collective bargaining agreements with the 
Switchmen on May 11, 1955, and with the Trainmen 
on May 11 and 26, 1955, the proposals for increasing 
yard conductors’ differentials and for wage increases to 
correct so-called “inequities” resulting from the increased 
length of trains in road service were settled. The Train- 
men’s agreements provided benefits identical to those 
contained in the May 26, 1955, agreement with the Con- 
ductors. Both the Switchmen’s and Trainmen’s agree- 
ments provided that the differential between the basic 
daily rates of yard conductors and yard brakemen be 
increased from 85 cents to $1.10 per day, effective from 
June 1, 1955. 

That portion of the 1954 demands of both organiza- 
tions for further increases in basic rates of yardmen in 
connection with adoption of a five-day workweek was 
held open for further negotiation. 

Firemen’s 1954 Demands Settled. On June 17, 
1955, an emergency board was created to investigate and 
make recommendations with regard to the Firemen’s de- 
mands served July 1, 1954. The demands called for the 
establishment of a minimum guarantee of $18.00 per 
day for firemen in road service and a further increase 
of $2.24 per day in yard service when yard service em- 
ployees elect to adopt a five-day workweek. 

In a report rendered July 30, 1955, the board recom- 
mended that rates of pay of yard firemen, upon conver- 
sion to a five-day workweek, be increased by an amount 
equal to 20 per cent of the rate in effect in September 
1948, minus the 1414 cents per hour the board calcu- 
lated the yard firemen had already received as a pre- 
payment for the five-day workweek. The board recom- 
mended withdrawal of the guarantee proposals. 

Settlement was consummated by an agreement dated 
October 14, 1955; its provisions are set forth in the 
discussion below of operating employees’ settlements. 


Health and Welfare Plan for “‘Non-ops.” By agree- 
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ment dated August 21, 1954, the railroads and repre- 
sentatives of the non-operating organizations adopted in 
principle a health and welfare plan recommended by an 
emergency board May 15, 1954. Final agreement was 
consummated on January 18, 1955, when the carriers 
and employees signed a hospital, surgical and medical 
insurance contract. On railroads where hospital asso- 
ciations do not exist, the employees are insured under a 
policy contract with the Travelers Insurance Company. 

The agreement for such a health and welfare plan pro- 
vided that the total cost of $6.80 per month per worker 
would be shared equally by the employee and the rail- 
road. On April 2, 1955, however, the non-operating em- 
ployees proposed that the carriers pay the entire cost. 
On December 12, 1955, an emergency board recom- 
mended acceptance of this proposal. 

Benefits provided under the contract with Travelers 
include payment for semiprivate hospital room and 
board for a maximum of 120 days, plus hospital charges 
for medical care up to $500, plus 75 per cent of the 
excess over $500. Surgical fees up to a maximum of 
$300 are paid. Physician’s charges for visits for treat- 
ment at hospital or home, with certain maximums, are 
paid, as well as X-ray or laboratory examinations. 
These, and other benefits, became available from March 
1, 1955. 

The 1955 Operating Employees’ Wage Move- 
ment. On February 15, 1955, the Engineers served a 
demand for a 221% per cent differential increase—a re- 
quest identical to that denied by an arbitration award 
in August 1954. Notices were served by the Trainmen 
on June 16 requesting a general wage increase of $2.50 
per basic day, and the Conductors served notices on 
August 15 demanding a general wage increase of $3.00 
per basic day in passenger service and $2.00 per basic 
day in freight service. At that time the 1954 Firemen’s 
demands were being investigated. The disputes with the 
Trainmen, Firemen and Engineers were finally settled by 
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a series of agreements entered into in October 1955. 

a. Trainmen: The first of these collective bargaining 
agreements was made with the Trainmen under date of 
October 4, 1955. It provided for (1) a general wage 
increase effective October 1, totaling 10% cents per hour, 
including 4 cents in lieu of a health and welfare plan; 
(2) an increase in the guaranteed daily earnings minima 
in passenger service and in local and mine run service; 
(3) an increase of $30 per month (including $8.20 in 
lieu of a health and welfare plan) for dining car stewards 
represented by the Trainmen; (4) an increase of $21 per 
month (including $8.00 in lieu of a health and welfare 
plan) for yardmasters represented by the Trainmen; (5) 
the establishment of a five-day workweek on December 
1, 1955, for all yardmen represented by the Trainmen, 
with adjustment in hourly rates according to the same 
formula prescribed for yard firemen; and (6) a mora- 
torium on rules changes until June 30, 1956. The switch- 
men were granted the same provisions applicable to yard- 
men by contract dated October 10, 1955. 

b. Firemen: The Firemen’s agreement, dated October 
14, provided that road firemen receive an increase of 8 
cents an hour, effective from October 1, 1955, four cents 
of which was in lieu of the offer of the carriers for a 
health and welfare plan. It also provided for an increase 
in the guaranteed daily earnings minima applicable to 
firemen in passenger service and for firemen in local and 
mine run service. Yard firemen and hostlers were granted 
a wage increase of 414 cents an hour, 4 cents of which 
was in lieu of a health and welfare plan; when the five- 
day workweek is adopted by yard firemen and hostlers, 
however, they will receive an additional wage increase of 
81% cents an hour, together with a 40-hour week conver- 
sion pay increase averaging about 1214 cents an hour. 

c. Engineers: Representatives of the railroads and the 
Engineers reached their agreement on October 27, 1955. 
It provided for a general wage increase of 5 per cent in 
basic daily rates, together with an additional 2 per cent 
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“as an adjustment of differential inequities be- 
tween locomotive engineers and employees in other 
classes of railroad service.” The wage increases became 
effective October 1. If the Engineers move for a carrier- 
financed health and welfare plan, the agreement provides 
that up to 4 cents an hour will be credited against the 5 
per cent increase. The Engineers’ settlement also provid- 
ed for establishment of a five-day workweek for yard 
engineers, if requested, on the same basis as for other 
yard operating employees. 

d. Conductors: Representatives of the railroads and the 
Conductors reached an agreement December 21, 1955, 
providing for a general wage increase in basic rates of 
1044 cents per hour plus an additional 2 per cent in- 
crease in basic rates for road conductors. The contract 
specifies that if the Conductors move for a carrier- 
financed health and welfare plan up to 4 cents per hour 
of the general wage increase will be converted for pay- 
ment of such health and welfare costs. 

The 1955 “‘Non-op” Wage Movement. On August 
1, 1955, the non-operating organizations filed demands 
for a wage increase of 25 cents per hour, coupled with 
their demand of April 2, 1955, that the carriers pay the 
entire cost of the health and welfare plan. 

Negotiations and mediation in these two disputes did 
not result in agreement, and on November 7, 1955, an 
emergency board was created to investigate and make 
recommendations. On December 12, 1955, the board 
recommended a general across-the-board wage increase 
of 1414 cents an hour effective from December 1, 1955, 
and that effective March 1, 1956, the carriers pay the full 
cost of the health and welfare plan for non-operating 
employees (an additional cost to the carriers equivalent 
to a wage increase of about two cents an hour) except 
that those dining car cooks and waiters represented by 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Inter- 
national Union should receive a wage increase of 1314 
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cents an hour, of which 4 cents would be in lieu of a 
carrier-financed health and welfare plan. Recommenda- 
tions of the board were adopted by the parties in an 
agreement dated December 21, 1955. 

Pending settlement at the year’s end were wage dis- 
putes with the American Train Dispatchers Association 
and organizations representing yardmasters, all of whom 
had served proposals upon the carriers for substantial 
wage increases earlier in the year. 


MATERIAL PRICES AND WAGES 


Because 63 per cent of railroad operating expenses 
goes for wages and 27 per cent for materials and supplies, 
changes in wage rates and material prices are important 
factors in determining results of railroad operations. 
Increases in these unit costs in 1955 continued to exert 
pressures on the railroads’ narrow profit margin. 

As has been pointed out, wage rates rose about one 
per cent in 1955. Material prices fluctuated within a nar- 
row range in the first six months, then rose sharply in 
the third quarter to a point 30.2 per cent above the 1947- 
1949 average. 

The October 1955 index of 130.2 compares with an 


Table 5—Railway Material Price Index 


(Mid-year 1947-1949 = 100) 


Materials and supplies Fuel All materials 

Month (other than fuel) (coal and oil) including fuel 
December 1939 55.5 47.5 52.6 
December 1945 72.1 69.3 71.1 
October 1953 131.1 111.8 123.8 
October 1954 132.8 109.1 123.9 
January 1955 133.4 111.1 125.1 
April 1955 135.2 110.8 126.2 
July 1955 135.4 109.2 125.8 
O:tober 1955 141.6 110.1 130.2 
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index of 123.9 in October 1954. Thus, there was a rise of 
6.3 points in the index, which reflected an average in- 
crease of 5.1 per cent during the 12-month period in 
prices of railroad fuel, materials and supplies. An im- 
portant factor in this increase was the advance in steel 
prices which occurred in July. 

In Table 6 the “spot” prices shown in Table 5 have 
been converted to an annual “chargeout” price index, 
reflecting original purchase price of materials consumed 
during the year, and this index in turn has been com- 
bined with the index of wage rates to provide an overall 
gage of the trend of railroad unit costs. The combined 
index for 1955 stood at about 142.6 per cent of the 1947- 
1949 average, up one per cent over 1954. Because of the 
lag between time of purchase and time of consumption, 
the chargeout index for 1955 reflects only partially: the 
price increases which actually occurred during the year. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Financial results of railroad operations in 1955 were 
considerably improved over the severely reduced results 
of 1954. A moderate rise in gross revenues, the continua- 


Table 6—Material Prices and Wage Rates 
(Average 1947-1949 — 100) 


Chargeout prices 
for all materials 
including fuel 

52) 


Material prices 
and wage rates 
combined 
55.2 

71.2 70.6 
110.0 108.9 
120.5 116.1 
134.1 129.1 
140.8 134.3 
144.2 137.5 
148.4 141.1 
149.6 142.6 


Wage rates 
(all employees) 
56.5 
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Table 7—Condensed Income Account 


Ten Months, 1953-1955 
1953 1954 1955 


(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues $9,017 $7,780 $8,374 
Total operating expenses 6,781 6,159 6,294 
Operating ratio (per cent) 75.21 79.16 75.16 
Taxes $1,086 $ 740 $ 923 
Net railway operating income 953 672 947 
Rate earned (per cent)* 4.19 3.28 4.15 


Net income after charges $ 739 $ 484 $ 733 
*Rate of return on net investment for full calendar year (1955 estimated) 


tion of expense controls placed in effect in 1954, and an 
increase in income tax deferrals, resulted in net earnings 
which compared favorably with the better postwar years. 
Net income, showing the temporary benefits of such re- 
duced maintenance and increased tax deferrals, is -esti- 
mated to have reached a new dollar high. With a rate 
of return for the year 1955 presently estimated at about 
4.15 per cent, however, railroad earnings lagged far be- 
hind the more satisfactory showings of other industries. 

As shown by Table 7, operating revenues in the first 
ten months of 1955 amounted to $8,374 million, an in- 
crease of $594 million, or 7.6 per cent, over the corre- 
sponding period of 1954, but $643 million below the like 
ten months of 1953. Operating expenses in ten months 
of 1955 totalled $6,294 million, only $135 million above 
the comparable 1954 period and $487 million below the 
1953 period. Thus, the operating ratio was reduced to 
75.16 per cent, as compared with 79.16 per cent and 
75.21 per cent in like periods of 1954 and 1953. 

After tax accruals of $923 million and payment of op- 
erating rents, net railway operating income for the first 
ten months of 1955 totalled $947 million, an increase of 
$275 million over that of 1954’s first ten months, and 
within $6 million of the $953 million earned in the first 
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ten months of 1953. Tax credits, representing deferral of 
income taxes through accelerated amortization of de- 
fense facilities, reduced 1955 taxes and increased 1955 
earnings by some $40 million more than did similar 
credits in 1953 and in 1954. Net income, which also was 
benefitted by increased tax deferrals, approximated $753 
million, up $269 million over the first ten months of 1954 
and $14 million above the net of the 1953 period. 

For the full year 1955 the rate of return on net invest- 
ment is estimated at 4.15 per cent, compared with 3.28 
per cent in 1954 and 4.19 per cent in 1953. 

Analysis of operating revenues (Table 8) emphasizes 
the relative importance of freight service, which account- 
ed for 85 per cent of gross revenues in 1955. The overall 
increase in revenues of $594 million in the first ten 
months, 1955 over 1954, resulted from increases of $612 
million in freight revenue, $3 million in net revenues 
received from express service and $28 million in miscel- 
laneous revenues. These gains were partially offset by 
losses of $26 million in passenger revenue and $23 mil- 
lion in mail revenue. 

Because of the decline in average revenue per ton-mile, 
the increase in freight revenue was only about seven- 
tenths as great, percentagewise, as the increase in ton- 
miles. Similarly, passenger revenue was down relatively 
a little more than passenger-miles, and the contribution 


Table 8—Operating Revenues 


Ten Months, 1953-1955 


1953 1954 1955 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
250 250 227 
364 320 348 


Table 9—Operating Expenses 


Ten months, 1953-1955 


1953 1954 1955 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Maintenance of Way $1,322 $1,134 $1,151 
Maintenance of Equipment 1,652 1,450 1,478 
Transportation 3,233 3,009 3,090 
Traffic, general & other 574 566 575 
Total $6,781 $6,159 $6,294 


of passenger revenue dropped from 8.2 per cent of gross 
in 1954 to 7.3 per cent of the ten-month total in 1955. 

The greatest relative change occurred in mail revenue, 
down by $23 million, or 9.0 per cent; representing a 
decline from 3.2 per cent of gross in ten months of 1954 
to 2,7 per cent of gross in the like period of 1955. Ex- 
cluding about $8 million in retroactive mail pay received 
in 1954 but applicable to service performed in 1953, the 
drop in mail revenue, 1955 under 1954, was about $15 
million, or 6.2 per cent. 

To a large extent the improved showing of the 1955 
income account was due to continuation of operating 
economies instituted in 1954 to keep within the bounds 
of shrinking revenues. As shown by Table 9, transpor- 
tation expenses increased by only 2.7 per cent in the first 
ten months, 1955 over 1954, while maintenance expenses 
were up only 1.7 per cent. Actual maintenance charges, 
excluding depreciation and retirements, were up only $31 
million, or 1.5 per cent, over 1954 and were $372 million, 
or 14.6 per cent, below sych expenditures in the corre- 
sponding months of 1953. How much of this reduction 
under the level of maintenance expenditures in 1953 
represents a real saving in maintenance costs and how 
much represents deferral of inevitable expenditures can- 
not be determined. 

Net railway operating income for 1955 shown in Table 
10 is an estimate for the full year. The total of $1,110 
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million, if realized, will provide a return of 4.15 per cent 
on the carriers’ net investment of about $26.7 billion, 
slightly above the average return of the years since World 
War II. Inadequacy of railroad earnings in the postwar 
period is emphasized by the fact that the estimated net 
railway operating income of $1,110 million in 1955 is 
the highest for any peacetime year since 1929, when the 
railroads earned $1,252 million, or 5.30 per cent, on an 
investment that was $3 billion less than that of 1955, and 
at a time when the railroad dollar would buy almost twice 
what it will today. 

In comparing railroad earnings in recent years with 
those of other industries or with railroad earnings in 
other years it is significant to note the effect of amortiza- 
tion accounting on such current railroad earnings. Under 
the accounting rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission charges for accelerated amortization of defense 
facilities, allowed for tax purposes, may not be included 
in operating expenses, although the tax credits (tax de- 
ferrals) resulting from such charges in tax returns must 
be included as current earnings. These tax deferrals, 
which represent liabilities against future earnings, 


Table 10—Rate of Return 


1946-1955 
Net railway Rate of return on 
operating income investment after 
Year (millions) depreciation 
$ 620 2.75% 
1947 781 3.44 
1948 1,002 4.31, 
686 2.88 
1950 . 1,040 4.28 
1951 F 943a 3.76a 
1952 1,078a 4.16a 
1953 1,109a 4.190 
874a 3.284 
1,110a 4.154 


"Includes tax credits (deferrals) resulting from amortization of defense 
facilities. (see text) 
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Table 11—Capital Expenditures and 
Purchases 


1946-1955 
Gross capital Purchases of fuel, 
expenditures materials and supplies 
Year (thousands) (thousands) 
864,689 1,909,209 
1,273,484 2,183,331 
1,312,200 1,641,406 
1,065,842 1,739,908 
1,413,995 2,175,859 
1,340,912 1,817,750 


amounted to about $41 million in 1951, $98 million in 
1952, $146 million in 1953, $149 million in 1954 and an 
estimated $187 million in 1955. Excluding tax deferrals, 
net railway operating income in 1955 was about $923 
million, and the rate of return approximated 3.5 per cent. 

In the ten postwar years, 1946-1955, the rate of return 
on investment has averaged only 3.73 per cent, including 
tax deferrals. As compared with the “fair return” of six 
per cent long sought by the railroads, there has been a 
deficiency of $561 million annually, or a total of $5.6 
billion for the ten-year period as a whole. 


EXPENDITURES AND PURCHASES 


Among the effects of depressed railroad earnings in 
1954 were the sharp cuts required in capital improvement 
work and in purchases of materials and supplies both for 
improvements and for daily operations. Some curtail- 
ment of such expenditures was inevitably carried over 
into 1955. 

Capital expenditures for additions and betterments in 
1955 are estimated at about $890 million, up $70 million 
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over 1954, but still 29 per cent below the $1,260 million 
spent in 1953 and 19 per cent below the $1,101 million 
annual average of other postwar years. Significantly, the 
trend in such spending in 1955 was upward—$506 mil- 
lion in the last half against $384 million in the first half 
—a trend which may be expected to continue into 1956 
and carry the total well over the one billion dollar mark 
in the year ahead. In 1955, about 64 per cent of these 
expenditures were allocated to equipment while the re- 
maining 36 per cent went for improvements to roadway 
and structures. This division of expenditures compares 
with averages of 70 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively, 
for the previous nine postwar years. 

Purchases of fuel, materials and supplies revived some- 
what in 1955 after the greatly reduced spending in 1954. 
The 1955 total of somewhat over $11 billion, however, 
was still far below average and should be substantially 
exceeded in 1956. 


Equipment 


CARS AND MOTIVE POWER 


Freight Cars: Outstanding among railroad problems 
in 1955 was the return of freight car shortages, brought 
about by a combination of rising car demand and shrink- 
ing car supply. Continuing a trend which began in Feb- 
ruary 1954, when freight car ownership began to recede 
from a postwar high of 1,777,000 cars, freight car re- 
tirements exceeded installations in each of the first eleven 
months of 1955, leaving ownership on December 1, 1955, 
at 1,700,000 cars, the lowest level since 1942. Meanwhile 
carloadings, which began the year 1955 at close to the 
1954 level, increased both seasonally and relatively. By 
midyear, freight car surpluses had virtually disappeared 
and shortages of troublesome proportions existed. 

Reasons for the unsatisfactory car supply were readily 


apparent. Because of low demand, low earnings and a 
heavy burden of equipment debt, railroads in 1954 all 
but ceased placing orders for new freight cars and en- 
tered 1955 with less than 14,000 new cars on order. Their 
financial problems were further complicated and long 
range commitments made difficult by the temporary na- 
ture of Ex Parte 175 freight rate increases, which were 
due to expire at the end of 1955 with the possible annual 
loss of some $900 million of freight revenue. Forced 
economies and relatively low car demand also resulted in 
deferment of car repairs, and the number of cars out of 
service for repairs rose to seven per cent of ownership 
early in 1955. 

The member roads of the Association of American 
Railroads considered these increasingly serious car sup- 
ply problems in a special meeting in Chicago on June 24, 
1955, and agreed forthwith on a program of concerted 
action to overcome them, first by stepping up car repair 
work, and second by purchase of new cars. 

The railroads promptly carried out the pledges made 
at this Chicago meeting. The backlog of new cars on 
order rose from 17,030 on June 1, 1955, to 103,685 on 
December 1, while the backlog of cars awaiting repairs 
was reduced from 6.4 per cent of ownership on June 1, 
to 4.7 per cent on November 1 and to 4.4 per cent on 
December 1. The reduction of nearly 35,000 in bad order 
cars in this six-month period was sufficient to offset a 
20,000-car decline in ownership and to effect a 15,000- 
car increase in the supply of available serviceable cars. 

Nevertheless, car shortages grew worse as car-loadings 
rose to their seasonal peak in the fall. An average daily 
shortage of 22,659 cars was reported for the week ended 
October 29, when loadings reached their high point for 
the year. But when the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on October 17, 1955, set aside the expiration date of 
Ex Parte 175 freight rate increases, one important deter- 
rent to financial commitments was removed. 

An incentive for prompt ordering of new freight cars 
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was provided when the government on September 29 re- 
sumed issuance of certificates for rapid amortization, 
applicable to freight cars ordered before the end of the 
year. Thereupon, at the annual Member Roads meeting 
of the AAR on November 18, the railroads pledged them- 


Table 13—Locomotive Ownership, 
Installations and Orders 
Class | railroads, 1949-1955 


Diesel-electric Electric & other 
selves to place orders before the end of the year for an Year (units) Steam (units) 
aggregate of 87,000 new cars, in addition to the 57,000 OWNERSHIP AT END OF YEAR 
already on order November 1. MOORS: scisisiesituadsie 10,888 28,964 839 

The heavy backlog of d 14,047 25,640 807 
e heavy backlog of new freight car orders on file a 1951 17,493 21,747 796 

the end of 1955 will assure a substantial increase in 1952 20,492 16,078 773 
freight car ownership in 1956—provided an adequate 1953 22,503 11,787 719 
by of build 1954 8,650 691 


ing can be obtained. As the year closed, however, severe 
limitations upon steel supplies were being encountered. INSTALLED DURING YEAR 


Passenger Cars: The trend in passenger-train car _ 3,191 12 12 


1951 18 6 
1952 3,035 19 8 
4 
Table 12—Freight and Passenger Car 
Ownership and Installations 1955 (11mos.) ... ‘1,015 10 
Class | railroads, 1949-1955 ON ORDER AT END OF YEAR 
Ownership Installed On order 1949 1,195 13 8 
at end during at end 1950 2,098 16 8 
Year of year yeor of year 1951 2,186 19 2 
FREIGHT-CARRYING CARS a 1952 914 15 29 
78,876 12,861 1953 546 cae 25 
39,872 109,174 483 10 
84,218 104,831 879 27 
63,748 67,138 
1,776,017 67,548 27,678 
.. 1,735,553 28,405 13,624 
1,700,171 32,060 103,685 ownership continued downward in 1955 as it has done in 
i : i ership of passenger- 
PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS b each year since 1946. Railroad own p passeng 
38,608 946 1.047 train cars of steel or steel underframe construction aggre- 
1950 ~» 38,181 1,044 129 gated 33,685 on July 1, 1955, a reduction of 262 cars 
under January 1 ownership. In addition, 4,906 cars were 
wer ze, os gains 348 449 operated by the Pullman Company, a decrease of 22 cars 
368 396 during the six-month period. New passenger-train cars 
1955 (6 MOS.) ...-.s00.-0 33,685 , 226 514 installed during the first half of 1955 numbered 226, 
a Excludes railroad controlled private refrigerator car lines . 
b Ownership excludes cars operated by Pullman Company, which num- while 514 new cars were on order at the end of June. 


bered 4,906 in 1955. 
8 Cars on order included several trains of new, lightweight, 
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Table 14—Locomotive Utilization 


PERCENTAGE OF FREIGHT, PASSENGER AND YARD SERVICE 
PERFORMED, BY TYPE OF POWER 


Freight service Passenger Yard service 

Type and (gross ton-miles, service (locomotive- 

yeor cors and contents) (car-miles) hours) 
Steam 

91.13% 84.45% 73.11% 

1955 (10 mos) .. 12.56 5.20 8.30 
Diesel: 

6.98 9.59 25.55 

1955 (10 mos) .. 84.90 88.44 90.93 
Other: 

1.89 5.96 1.34 

1955 (19 mos) .. 2.54 6.36 0.77 


low-slung design which are scheduled to be placed in 
service early in 1956. 

Locomotives: The decline in locomotive ownership 
in 1955 conformed to the trend of recent years. The shift 
to diesel motive power continues, though at a somewhat 
reduced rate. As indicated in Table 13, there were 1,025 
new locomotive units installed during the first eleven 
months of 1955, including 1,015 diesel units and 10 elec- 
tric locomotive units. For the second successive year no 
steam locomotives were installed or on order. New loco- 
motives on order numbered 906 units on December 1, of 
which 879 were diesel units, 12 were electric, and 15 were 
gas-turbine electrics. 

Diesel locomotives in 1955 continued to bear an in- 
creasing share of the motive power burden. In the last 
year of World War II diesels handled less than 10 per 
cent of all freight and passenger service and about 25 per 
cent of all yard switching service. Today, diesel-electric 
locomotives account for 85 per cent of the gross ton-miles 
in freight service, 88 per cent of the car-miles in passen- 
ger service, and 91 per cent of all locomotive hours in 
yard service. The trend in the use of steam locomotives 
has been opposite to that for the diesel-electrics. The 
classification “other locomotives,” while a relatively small 
part of the total, has shown a significant increase in 
freight service, owing to development of the gas-turbine 
electric locomotive of which 25 are now in regular serv- 
ice on one western railroad. 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Railroad operating statistics for 1955 show further 
gains in efficiency of the improved railroad plant. New 
high records were established in most categories. 

Probably the most significant index of freight train 
performance is ton-miles per freight train-hour. That 


Table 15—Ton-miles per Freight 


index, which combines both load and speed factors, is 
computed on two bases: (1) gross ton-miles of cars and 
contents per freight train-hour, and (2) net ton-miles 
(lading only) per freight train-hour. As shown by Table 
15, for the ninth consecutive year both averages have 
established new records. Prior to 1947, the records in 
each category had been those made in 1944, a year of 
peak war traffic. 

As indicated in Table 16, active freight locomotives 
(serviceable, not stored) in 1955 averaged 146.7 miles 
per day, 9.3 miles more than in 1954, the previous record 
year. Active passenger locomotives also established a 
new record, averaging 311.6 miles per day, or 6.9 miles 
more than in 1954. The steady climb which these aver- 
ages have made in recent years is attributable chiefly to 
the dieselization program carried out in the postwar 
years. The high record of 1955 is also indicative of a 
marked tightening in motive power supply. The number 
of stored serviceable locomotives in the fall of 1955 
dropped to the lowest level in over ten years. 

Servicable freight cars (including serviceable surplus 
cars) averaged 48.1 miles per day in 1955. The decrease 
in idle serviceable cars during the year accounted for the 
increase in average utilization per serviceable car. 

Average train speeds (miles per hour between ter- 
minals) were maintained at high levels. As shown in 
Table 17, passenger train speed set a new record of 39.8 
miles per hour, while freight train speed nearly equaled 
the record of 18.7 miles per hour set in 1954 despite an 
increase in average train loads. 

Average loads per train and per car in both freight 
and passenger services showed increases in 1955 over 
1954. Net tons per train in freight service set a new 
record. The increase registered in passenger service 
averages reflects discontinuance of lightly patronized 
trains, rather than an increase in traffic handled. 


Legislation and Regulation 


STUDIES AND REPORTS 


During the year several committees and commissions 
appointed to study matters pertaining in whole or in 
part to transportation issued significant reports. 

On April 18, 1955, the White House made public the 
unanimous report of the Cabinet Committee (Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Transport Policy and Organiza- 
tion) established by the President July 12, 1954, to make 


Table 16—Daily Mileage, Locomotives 
and Cars 


Train-hour 1946-1955 
1946-1955 Active Active Serviceable 
Gross Net freight passenger freight 
Year ton-miles ton-miles Yeor locomotives locomotives cars 
37,057 17,173 115.9 221.8 45.2 
39,903 18,778 116.8 220.9 47.2 
42,346 19,024 112.5 228.5 42.9 
1950 ...... 44,352 20,343 119.3 237.2 46.5 
EES ee 49,113 22,565 126.8 266.1 46.2 
oe Se 51,750 23,443 132.7 287.9 46.5 
53,897 23,876 137.4 304.7 43.8 
55,893 25,397 146.7 311.6 48.1 
162 January 9, 1956 RAILWAY AGE 
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Table 17—Average Train Speed (mph) 


1946-1955 
Freight Passenger 

Yeor trains trains 
1946 16.0 35.5 
1947 i 16.0 36.1 
1948 16.2 36.7 
1949 16.9 37.0 
1956 16.8 37.4 
1951 17.0 37.7 
1952 17.6 38.3 
1953 18.2 39.1 
1954 ae 18.7 39.5 
1955 (10 mos) 18.6 39.8 


a comprehensive up-to-date review of overall federal 
transportation policies and problems. Only some of the 
principal features of this landmark document can be sum- 
marized in this brief review. 

Penetrating incisively to basic issues of transportation 
policy, the report emphasizes “that, in conformity with 
today’s availability of a number of alternate forms of 
transport, federal policies should be amended (1) to per- 
mit greater reliance on competitive forces in transporta- 
tion pricing, and (2) to assure the maintenance of a 
modernized and financially strong system of common 
carrier transportation adequate for the nec’4s of an ex- 
panding and dynamic economy and _ the 
security.” 

To foster these objectives the report recommends statu- 
tory changes in regulatory provisions and standards, 
including the following steps to provide greater freedom 
in competitive rate making: (1) Appropriate revision of 
the existing declaration of national transportation policy; 
(2) changes in regulatory standards with respect to mini- 
mum rates; and (3) modification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s suspension powers. 

With respect to minimum rates, the cornerstone recom- 


national 
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mendation of the report is in its “three shall not’s” pro- 
posal to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
provide that the ICC, in considering whether a rate of 
any form of transportation is less than a reasonable 
minimum rate, shall not take into account (1) the effect 
of that rate upon the traffic of any other mode of trans- 
portation, or (2) the relationship of that rate to the rates 
of any other mode of transportation, or (3) whether the 
rate is lower than necessary to meet the competition of 
another mode. Under such revised standards, no form of 
transportation would henceforth be required to give arti- 
ficial protection to the traffic and rates of another form; 
each would be enabled to pursue its own inherent ad- 
vantages of cost and service and to develop its full and 
true competitive capabilities within proper limits of com- 
pensatory and non-discriminatory rates. 

While the essential core of the report is in its recom- 
mendations regarding standards for minimum rates 
which will remove impediments to competitive rate mak- 
ing, there are many other proposals in the report with 


Table 18—Average Train and Car Loads 


1946-1955 
Freight Service Passenger Service 

Net tons Net tons Passengers Passengers 
Year per train per cor per train per car 
1946 1,086 31.3 143.7 24.7 
1947 1,146 32.6 110.2 21.1 
1948 1,176 32.9 100.8 19.4 
1949 1,138 31.4 92.0 18.0 
1950 1,224 31.7 88.5 17.0 
1951 1,300 33.0 97.2 18.1 
1952 1,296 32.5 98.4 18.1 
1953 1,301 32.1 94.8 17.7 
1954 1,287 31.4 92.1 17.4 
1955 1,378a 32.140 95.9b 17.8b 


a Ten months 
b Nine months 
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reference to revised standards for maximum rates; to 
amendment of Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(the so-called long-and-short-haul clause); to provision 
for making volume or incentive rates; to redefinition of 
the status and obligations of contract carriers by motor 
vehicle and water and by private carriers on the high- 
ways; to repeal of the so-called bulk commodity exemp- 
tion available to water carriers under Part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; to proposed extension of 
freight forwarder regulation to certain shipper associa- 
tions presently exempt; to proposed facilitation of the 
discontinuance of unprofitable passenger-train opera- 
tions; and to clarification of the so-called agricultural 
commodity exemption available to motor carriers under 
Part II of the act. 

With so many recommendations contained in the 
Cabinet Committee report many students of transporta- 
tion believe it will be necessary as a practical matter to 
deal with them in piecemeal fashion rather than in omni- 
bus or “package” legislation. 

Among the reports of the Second Hoover Commission 
(Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government) are several containing recommendations 
affecting transportation, The report on Transportation 
(March 1955) cites evidence of wasteful practices in the 
procurement of transportation services by the federal 
government and particularly criticizes the increase by the 
Department of Defense of services which could be ob- 
tained economically from regular commercial transporta- 
tion enterprises. Another of the Hoover Commission re- 
ports, on “Legal Services and Procedure,” issued April 
12, 1955, proposes changes in the administrative proce- 
dures of independent agencies such as the ICC. These 
proposals have met with sharp criticism in some transpor- 
tation quarters. 

Among the most significant recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on transportation are those pre- 
sented in its report of June 1955, on “Water Resources 
and Power.” With respect to the provision of navigation 
facilities by the federal government at no expense to the 
users, the report states: 

The commission considers the most important of the 
task-force recommendations as to navigation is that a 
“user charge” be imposed upon shippers over inland 
waterways .. . 

At present the government maintains these waterways 
free of charges at great annual expense. 

The principle of tolls was established for inland 
canals early in our history. . . . There is no distinguish- 
ing fact, theory, or principle to support user charges 
for the Panama Canal and on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
which does not equally support user charges for inland 
waterways. (p. 84) 

The commission then recommends— 

That Congress authorize a user charge on inland 
waterways except for smaller pleasure craft, sufficient 
to cover maintenance and operation, and authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix such charges. 
The final report to the President by the Commission on 

Intergovernmental Relations, dated June 28, 1955, in- 
cludes recommendations on two subjects concerning do- 
mestic transportation. With reference to highways the 
report recommends that appropriations under the federal- 
aid highway program be increased, with the expanded 
highway program financed substantially on a pay-as-you- 
go basis supported by additional revenues provided by 
Congress through user iaxes. On civil aviation the com- 
mission recommended that federal aid for airport con- 


struction “‘be continued on the present basis of national- 
state-local cost sharing” and further proposed that “both 
congressional and Presidential action be taken to re-eval- 
uate the adequacy of federal appropriations for airport 
grants-in-aid.” 

At its annual meeting, October 26, 1955, the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners re- 
ceived the fourth of a series of annual reports from a 
committee set up by the association in 1951 to cooperate 
with the ICC in a study of the railroad passenger deficit 
problem. 

Reviewing the continued curtailment of passenger train 
operations and decline in supply of passenger carrying 
equipment, the committee emphasized the importance of 
railroad passenger service in the national defense and 
urged revision of governmental policies “to reflect an 
awareness of this mobilization problem.” As to the re- 
sponsibility of governmental bodies the report said: 

Neither the regulatory bodies members of this as- 
sociation, who must administer the statutes under which 
they exist, nor the railroads themselves, who by neces- 
sity must seek to discontinue hopeless money-losing 
trains, can be held responsible for the decreases in 
available service and equipment, or any. resulting in- 
adequacy to meet government needs in wartime. The 
responsibility is, of course, generally that of all citizens, 
but more particularly it is heavily that of the federal 
and state bodies, departments and officers who formu- 
late policies leading to less than maximum use of pas- 
senger train services or placing railroads under artificial 
disadvantages in attempts to compete with other carriers 
for passenger train traffic. 


LEGISLATION 


Although a number of important matters regarding 
transportation were considered in the first session of 
the 84th Congress, action was taken on only one sig- 
nificant measure. That measure relates to taxation and 
adversely affects the railroads along with other corporate 
taxpayers. On the recommendation of the secretary of 
the treasury, Sections 452 and 462 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 were repealed retroactively, as the secretary 
had advised that their retention would result in far 
greater loss of federal revenue than was originally 
anticipated. 

These sections dealt, respectively, with accounting 
aspects of reporting prepaid income and reserves for 
estimated expenses in an endeavor to make tax account- 
ing conform with business accounting. It has been indi- 
cated that the Treasury Department will recommend to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House for adop- 
tion at the 1956 session of Congress a bill to reenact 
Sections 452 and 462 in modified form. Such a bill 
should make particular provision to preserve the right 
to accrue and deduct vacation pay and also to permit 
deduction of accruals of liability for personal injuries 
and freight loss and damage claims and the like. 

Initial consideration was given by Congress in 1955 
to the recommendations contained in the Cabinet Com- 
mittee report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization. Bills designated as 
S.1920, H.R.6141 and H.R.6142 were introduced to give 
legislative effect to the Cabinet Committee recommenda- 
tions and on September 19-22, 1955, preliminary hear- 
ings were held before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for a “dis- 
cussion and explanation of the report.” The second ses- 
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sion of the 84th Congress is expected to give further 
consideration to the issues presented. 

On February 22 the President transmitted to Congress 
a report of the Special Advisory Committee on a Na- 
tional Highway Program which recommended a bond- 
financing plan for an expanded federal-aid highway 
system. The proposals immediately became highly con- 
troversial. Extensive hearings were held in both houses 
of Congress on bills proposing increases in federal grants- 
in-aid to highways 

The Senate on May 25 passed S.1048, providing for 
federal highway expenditures of $1,600 million for each 
of the next five fiscal years, but did not provide any 
sources of special financing for the additional expendi. 
tures. In the House all bills, both those providing for 
bond and for pay-as-you-go financing, were defeated after 
those connected with the commercial trucking industry 
had conducted a vigorous campaign in opposition to user 
charges provided in the Fallon bills (H.R.7072 and 
H.R.7474). Present indications are that highway pro- 
grams and their financing will again be a principal issue 
in the current session of the Congress. 

Among other legislative proposals not acted upon in 
the first session of the 84th Congress (and, therefore, 
held over for possible consideration at the second ses- 
sion) are the following: The trip-lease bills, $.898 and 
H.R.6873, which would delimit the authority of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to control leasing prac- 
tices of carriers of property by motor vehicle; $.1292 
which would modify existing provisions of law intended 
to insure the receipt of revenues from fourth-class (par- 
cel post) mail service adequate to pay the costs thereof; 
H.R.4054 and $.1075, bills intended to encourage the im- 
provement and development of marketing facilities for 
handling perishable agricultural commodities, with the 
federal government assuming most of the financial risks 
of such promotion but with no provision for protection 
against loss of very substantial railroad investments in 
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existing marketing facilities for handling such commodi- 
ties; and $.2280, which would amend the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Worker’s Compensation Act by providing, 
among other things, for increased benefits in cases of dis- 
abling injuries, including those to persons employed by 
railroads in harbor operations. In the first session of the 
84th Congress no active consideration was given to legis- 
lation similar to the Brake Bills and Communications Bills 
of the 83d Congress, which would have granted the ICC 
greatly extended authority over railroad operations. 


JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Judicial and administrative proceedings affecting the 
railroads in 1955 included a number of noteworthy de- 
velopments. 

Finding that the financial need of the railroads for in- 
creased rates and charges now is no less than when they 
were temporarily authorized as surcharges in 1952, the 
ICC by its order of October 17, 1955, made permanent 
the freight rate increases provided in Ex Parte 175 and 
closed the proceeding. As the commission pointed out, 
uncertainty in the minds of railroads as to whether they 
could rely on the continuation of these increases may 
well have been a determining factor in their decisions 
to cut maintenance expenditures and to reduce capital 
expenditures for needed improvements. Prior to the 
recent commission action, these increases were to have 
expired at the end of 1955. 

Another threat to the railroads’ financial stability was 
eased earlier in the year when, by a report and order 
made public on April 1, the commission dismissed the 
government’s complaint seeking reparation from the rail- 
roads for transportation of war materials between 1941 
and 1946. The 17 war materials reparations cases, in- 
volving an estimated $2 billion or more in alleged excess 
charges, had been before the commission six to eight 
years and had developed a transcript of testimony cov- 
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ering 13.000 pages. The Department of Justice, on May 
26, filed a petition for reconsideration and the railroads, 
on June 30, made reply. The matter is awaiting action 
by the commission. 

“Experiments” initiated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1953, and subsequently extended, for the trans- 
portation of regular first-class mail by air on “space 
available” basis and at special low rates continued in 
1955. These selective diversions are being opposed by 
the railroads in the courts and before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on the grounds that they lack needed 
statutory authority. Efforts to test the legality of trans- 
porting by air regular letter mail bearing ordinary three- 
cent postage resulted in a declaratory judgment and 
order by the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia on February 17, 1955, in which Judge James 
R. Kirkland found that the postmaster general was with- 
out authority to provide transportation by air for first- 
class mail except on an experimental basis and for a 
period of time not unduly prolonged. Both the rail- 
roads and the postmaster general appealed. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1955, the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia rendered a decision upholding the 
authority of the postmaster general to conduct such ex- 
perimental operations. 

In addition to these court tests, there have been fur- 
ther proceedings before the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
garding the continuance of the rates for the transporta- 
tion of first-class mail by air, and both the House and 
Senate Committees on Post Office and Civil Service have 
announced investigations of the flying of first-class mail. 

Temporary suspension by the government of the pro- 
vision for rapid tax amortization was a deterrent factor 
on the ordering of new freight cars for part of the year. 
After the amortization provision was reinstated on Sep- 
tember 29 (applicable only to December 31, 1955), a 
notable increase in car orders occurred. 

The year 1955 also witnessed continued litigation be- 
fore the ICC with respect to the daily rental rate for 
cars when off the lines of the owning railroad. In 
Docket No. 31358, in which the commission considered 
the reasonableness of per diem rates in effect since 
November 1, 1949, oral argument was had before the 
full commission on May 24, 1955. In its decision dated 
October 17. and released December 9, the commission 
found “that the per diem charges of $1.75, $2.00 and 
$2.40 were not in excess of reasonable compensation dur- 
ing the periods in which they were effective, and that the 
latter charge is not in excess of reasonable compensa- 
tion for present use.” The commission also said, “It 
necessarily follows that lower charges in our judgment 
would not be compensatory, either at present or in the 
past.” 

On April 8. 1955, a group of 79 railroads, all but one 
being short lines, filed in Docket 31774 a complaint seek- 
ing modification of the Section 5a agreement relating 
to the procedure for establishment of car hire rates. 
Answer on behalf of 281 defendants was filed June 1, 
1955. For purposes of trial this case was combined with 
Docket 31824 in which three railroads by complaint filed 
July 5, 1955, had also sought modification of the agree- 
ment and, further, the inclusion in the agreement of a 
formula for determining the per diem rate. Hearings on 
both cases were held concurrently October 18-21, 1955. 
Briefs are to be filed by January 16, 1956. 

At a meeting of railroad chief traffic officers in Chicago 
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on December 16, 1955, it was decided to request authority 
from the ICC to increase freight rates and charges by 
7 per cent. A petition for relief from the usual tariff- 
filing requirements was filed with the commission Decem- 
ber 27, 1955, in advance of the filing on December 30 of 
a master tariff carrying the proposed increase. This in- 
crease will, if authorized, produce additional revenue 
sufficient to cover new wage and other costs coming upon 
the industry since September 30, 1955. 


COMPETITION 


A distinctive feature of the year 1955 has been the 
increasing interest manifested in the workings of com- 
petitive forces in transportation. This interest stems 
largely from a growing awareness in responsible quarters 
that existing government policies affecting transportation 
are producing harmful inequalities in and restraints upon 
effective competition which require remedial action. 

As noted earlier in this review, the most important 
single development in this regard in 1955 was the unan- 
imous report on “Revision of Federal Transportation 
Policy” submitted by the Presidential Advisory Com- 
mittee on Transport Policy and Organization, frequently 
referred to as the Cabinet Committee. Not to be over- 
looked, however, is the fact that the Congress, in con- 
sidering an expanded federal highway program in the 
1955 session, gave particular attention for the first time 
to the principle of financing such an expenditure program 
with equitable charges levied upon commercial and other 
users of the facilities. 


The Outlook for 1956 


As was the case in 1955, the new year 1956 opens in 
an atmosphere of favorable economic trends. The prin- 
cipal question today, as it was a year ago, is how far 
into the new year the favorable trends will extend. The 
short-range outlook, three to six months into 1956, seems 
reasonably secure, with anticipated industrial activity 
ranging not far one way or the other from the level 
existing at the year’s beginning. Such a level, say for 
the first half of 1956, would produce a freight traffic 
volume for the railroads about 5 per cent over the cor- 
responding months of 1955. 

Aside from the all-important influence of general 
economic trends, the railroad outlook for 1956 has a 
number of aspects somewhat different from those of a 
year ago. The year gets under way with railroad wage 
rates, material prices and payroll taxes at substantially 
higher levels than those prevailing at the beginning of 
1955. The same is true with respect to maintenance and 
capital improvement programs. These developments, to- 
gether with an appraisal of revenue prospects, will call 
for a searching review of the industry’s finances to deter- 
mine what steps need to be taken in order to maintain 
the desired balance between income and outgo. 

Another new aspect of the situation ahead for the rail- 
roads is the fact that the movement towards moderniza- 
tion of the out-dated regulatory laws under which the 
railroads operate has finally been brought out into the 
open and is receiving widespread attention from many 
different points of view. It is hoped that 1956 will wit- 
ness an appreciation of this basic situation and that this 
important matter may be brought nearer to a solution. 
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Excess of Current 
Total Current Assets Total Current Liabilities Assets over Liabilities sal 

F A A A — or 

End of End of End of End End of End of Dec. 

Sept.1955 Sept.1954  Sept.1955 Sept.1954 Sept. 1955 Sept. 1954 % 
Pe $145,700,236 $124,558,519 + 16.9 $222,983,593 $202,249,940 $103,805,807 $109,681,748 $119,182,931 $99,561,192 + 28.7 
18074938 16,677,555 t 8.3 48,466,641 609,727 90,149,167 99,310,910  28.317,474  24.998,817 + 165 
BaO......  49/658,880  37,259/433 14.4 103,555,965 104,398,944 68,999,579 56,410,442 34,556,386 47,988,502 — 27.9 
BaM......- 14,629,870 11,896,096 + 229 23,847,030 18,391,842 13,694,080 11,142,495 10,159,950 + 9.7 
8,045,310 8196693 — 1.8 14,621,601 15,019,959 8,054,997 7,983,470 6,566,674 7036489 66 
4,987,412 684,604 + 64 18,388,634 19904859 1939433 3.4 
83,699,122 43,805,524 + 91.0 134084193 90,845,767 83,702,994 521190896 50,381,199  38,654.941 30.3 
1,661,911 1,293,592 + 98.4 6,849,501 5817242 5,457,506 5,557,036 1,384,995 260,206 432.2 
1 + 75.7 55,765,756 49,931,735 37,394,187 37,643,699 18,371,569 192,998,036 t 49.5 
9 + 43 83,461,626 79,479,600 45,500,503  45,599616 37,961,193  33/956.984 11.7 
+ 54 10,373,771 10,911,071 6,660,274  6811.904 3,713,497 3,399,167 + 92 
+ 51.3 80,899,999 76,265,465  42,036411 37,869,960 38,853,518  38,402'505 + 44 
+ 20.5 64666422 60,153,264 43,732,673 36,774,993 20,933,749 23,378,971 — 10.4 
+ 9.1 6,091,876 6,341,996 5,051,369 4954436 1,040,507 ‘387, — 25.0 
+ 7.4 26081185 22680172 558,592  4849,756 19,522,593  17/830,416 + 9A 
— 71 27,836,364 29,130, 14,113,767 10,367,527 13,792,597 18,763,174 — 26.8 
— 37,421,471 37,135,252 19,896,560 16,294,765 17,594,911 20,840487 — 15.5 
+150.5 59 15,988,104 17,949,556 12,986,937 8/910,068 467 +196.8 

+273.6 19317490 7,198,371 16,753,865 11.567.985 2563,695 -- 4.369.614 

+ 76.3 43489947 36,713,926 28,316,537 26,467,923 15,173,410 10,246,003 + 48.0 
2,782,849 2306445 + 20.6 10,869,106 11,565,268 8,639,902 8,567,077 2,299,204 998,191 — 25.6 
51,533,848 + 39.4 117,101,902 99,911,847 50,908,606 45,868,572 66,193,296 54,043,975 t 22.4 
GM&O...:..... 20018419  19/433403 + 3.0  39/445,991 38 642'761  23,099544  294616,724 16,423,447 16,096,037 2.4 
37,463,753 + 65.8 108,750,829 148,871,874 61,304,444 120,656,675 47,446,385  28.215.199 + 68.1 
LV. 10,709,681 — 7.7 20,260,683 19,523,974 11,726,461 12,406,511 8,534,222 7,117,463 + 19.9 

Ll... /701, + 442 14,967,047 13,871,327 11,086,636 13,973,702  3/880,411 — 
42178242 — 6.7 79214430 82096642  281603,100 26,140,011 50,611,330 55,886,631 94 
MStPassM. 6402521 + 56.5 20,953,208 15,845,139 11,449,311 9,548,651 8,810,897 6,296,488 + 39.9 
M-K-T 13,415,327 — 20 27A59,328 14,659,298 15,131,792 11,263,593 12,397,536 86 
MP...... 70,971,828 — 226 82,365,800 101,037,272 33,873,587 29,973,857  48,499'213 31.7 
35,787,149 +162.8 197,410,812 (404,973 131,296,701 123.979.546 66,114,111 24,439,497 +170.5 
NYCaSIL. 33,130,397 + 10.7 58239557 53,785,804 33,885,029 32,720,874 24,354,528  21.064.930 + 15.6 
NYNH&H...:... 13,851,420 15,998,186 — 13.4 41,680,862 35,372,120 33,280,958 30,633,213 8,399,904 4,738,907 71.2 
NaW........... 68017074 33449638 + 85.4 98,418,001 71.953; 42/043,427 56,374,574 38,727,606 45.5 
26,781,833 21,821,934 + 92.7 68,130,841 61,435,531 43,302,958 32,714,524  24.898,583  28,721/007 — 13.5 
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143,998,121 138,169,207 + 4.0 266,743,432 265,456,703 140,108,188 126,008,824 126,635,244 139447879 9.1 
14,759,088 4,490,994 +998.6  22617,353 11,562,019  10,769,1 7674616 11,848,185 3,887,403 7 
Reading.......-. 20,834,609  14,728639 + 41.4 31, 1033 356 18, 24.2 
StL-SF 38,961,751 22,939,510 + 69.8 58,050 217 21,825,038 848,961 20,602,179 59.4 
30,537,195 26,091,785 + 17.0 39542108 34984593  15,901136  15/012.918 340,972 19,271,605 26.3 
34,739,981 36,362,598 — 44 57,112,480 87 23,729,856 25,712,394 33,382,624 30,964,713 + 10.3 
100,249/529 87,600,761 +144 129,649,617 122905547 72,427,245 (400,952 57,215,372 57884395 — 1.1 
128,663,692 124,145,139 + 3.6 219854127 209,107,350 115,751,465 108,764,734 97,102,662 190 342616 — 32 
21,406,386 20075697 + 46 32422062  33,336407 13,119,989 10,867,468 19,302,073 22468939 — 140 
(27,979 492 104,339,626 + 22.6 290,796,980 196,282,954 113,159,790 119,091,257 107,567,190 84,261,697 
Wabash......... 25,567,341 19531598 + 30.9 36165618 31,197,787  18,790,5 t 21.6 


lities exceede| current assets in 1 


Road 


Chicago & Nosh Western 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 
Chicago, Rock island & San. Pi 
lestern, Ser. T 


Denver & Rio Grande W. 


Aflantic Coast Lines 


Bangor & 


Chicago 


Chicago & Illinols Midland: ::.... 


Chieag Great Western. 
Chicago, Milwaskee, 51. Pool & 


Chicago, Rock island tan 
South Shorg South Band 
Denver & Rio Grande W: eee 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.:.. 


Fairport, Painesville & Eastern: +: 


Gulf, Mobile & 


30, 
and othe: funds net ta this 


bonds, Series B 
Promissory note 

Common stock 

income debentures, Serles A 


Income debentures 
Sinking fund notes 
Common stock 

Promissory notes 
income debentures 


Common stock 


4% 1st & refdg. mige. bonds 


Price. 


Issue Sold at 

Maturity Amount Rate % Price Cost 

1956-1970 930,000 99.35 3.25 
956-1970 3,600,000 99.134 3.16 
~ 1956-1970 3,330,000 99.0877 3.55 
1956-1970 3,900,000 99.51 3.74 
1956-1970 8,700,000 99.33 3 
1956-1970 4,350,000 99.527 3.20 

1956-1 2,952,000 92.2099 3.15 

1955-1970 2340000 2% 99.105 3.02 
3,270,000 99.319 3.13 

8,700,000 25% 99.15 2.76 

3,900,000 99.37 3.12 

2,925,000 99.3099 3.39 

3,675,000 } 99.278 3.52 

7,500,000 99.13 3.80 

4,080,000 99.14 3.01 

3,345,000 98.7593 3.22 

3,960,000 2% 99.19 2.89 

5,160,000 3 99.14 3.16 

2/820, 3 99.1687 3.15 

1,800; 34 99.419 3.36 

6,810,006 2 99.652 2.82 

7,965,000 3 99.258 3.27 

1,350,000 2 99.384 297 

4200000 3 99.458 3.34 

6,555,000 3 98.727 3.23 

8,910,000 24 99.4106 285 

8,400, 2 99.30 3.00 

9,390,000 3 99.1013 3.29 

1,350; 2 98.137 2.52 

1,530,000 98.66 2.98 


Issues Sold in 1955 


~@a 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., ef al. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Bros. & Hutz 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
& Co., etal. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzier, et al, 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, § 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, at 
Isey, & St., et al. 
isey, & Co., ef al. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
lomon & Hutzler, et al. 


Purpose of Issue 


To effect 3-for-1 split of outstanding common stock. 
To redeem lite omown of 39% bendy Sun 


red: i 


Stock dividend, 1 share for each 20 shares held. 
To redeem 38,280 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 


stock. 

To, be exchangeable for above notes, at request of 
To sell to officers and yees under stock option plan. 
To Ue fer 731 Class A shares. 

ote for $500,000 and augment work- 


Vo be fer 608,000 hens of dosh, 


To 619,047 shares of Gach, Series A. 
To for a track reloca 
903 shares 


outsta common 
To be wsed in in connection with purchase of 14-mile line 
To be on for 402,882 shares of 15 
47,500 shares to be exchanged, on a 5-for-1 basis 

9,500 of outstanding common; 23,750 
de dividend on basis of 1 share for each 
new 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
Central of Georgia, Ser. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., al. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
; Salomon Bros. & Hutzier, et al. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Minols Central, Ser. 40...........- Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. ZZ. Salomon Bros. & Hutzier, et al. 
af Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
New York Halsey, Stvart & Co., et al. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... . 
sok sa New York, New Haven & Hartford. r 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co., et al. 
Pennsylvania, Ser. CC... .. 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. P......... 
Souther Pacific, Ser. PP........... 
Texas & Pacific, Ser. P...........-. 
SECURIT SUES 
Interest { 
Rallroad Type of Secstity Total Amoust Cost 
gen. mtge. bonds, Series 
Common stock 7 sh, 
Promissory note $ 4,000,000 Par 
A $25 
$990,000 495 
$65,000,000 
$1,500,000 
000 for sale to 
$624, Te finance cequisition of New Orleans Great Northern 
2 1st mortgage 5% bonds, Series A, due in 1983, 
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1955 RAILROAD SECURITIES ISSUES (Continued) 


Lehigh Valley. Promissory note 


Maine Contral. 


1st mige. 474% and consolidated 


$4,500,000 
$1,700,000 


5% ist mige. and collateral bonds $3,114,500 


Newport & Richford........++++ 4% 1st mige. bonds 


Capital stock 
Income debentures 
Common stock 
Common stock 
Common stock 


New York Central. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Sacramento Norther. Common stock 
St. Lowis-San Francisco. 
Southern 


Springfield Terminal... 


3%% debentures 
Common stock 


Wellsville, Addison & Galeton.;; . 


Western 


Automatic block signals. 


interlocking 
Signals and switches 


rebuilt 
At automatic plants. . 
switches 


Signals at spring switches........ hisses 
niralized traffic control 
Power switch machines. 


tentitory. 
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4% 1st mige. bonds, Series B 


1953 1952 
967 1,318 


1 1 
433 


162 177 
70 


8410 8,144 


$450,000 


640,000 sh. 
$36,000,000 
200,000 sh. 
1,073,046 sh. 
1,183,333 sh, 


To evidence loan of like amount, 


solidated mort; 
1 408,000 1s? mortgage 


To all 


To with Canadian Pacific, for NaR 4 
slaking fy , and as repayment for cash 


To redeem all 334,166 shares of 6% prefered stock, 
To implement stock purchase plan for officers and em 


ployees. 
Te be exchanged on basis for like amount of 
$100-par common 
To be cmmenane on a 1-for-1 basis for equal number 
shares d for conversion 


5% prefened stock, Series A. 


To reimburse treasury in part for capital expenditure 
improvements. 

To opey partially for capital expenditures. 

To reimburse treasury for capital 

As a dividend to the tony y 

To evidence loan of like amount; ety to be used eA aa 
notes and to finance in part rebui 
ofa ge 

For loan to be used, with other funds, to retire Monon- 


gahela Southern 
he a provide junds for purchase of 97-mile of line from 
Baltimore & Ohio, and to Gevide working 


y off dividend d stock. 
exchanged for various rail Pfocilities and properties 
of the d Black 


Moun- 
rehabilitate two bridges y purchase a 
electric locomotive, and working capital, 


INSTALLED IN 1955 


1951 
1,189 


Bloomington, Ill.-Normal. 
ny Tenn.-Etowah....... 
New York, N. Y., 180th-243rd 


Pa.-Tamaqua..... 


StL-SF 
6414 Nash, Mo.-Blythville, Ark... .. 


Seu we 3 
3 


75/000 
$100-par sh. 
$19,500,000 98.3 411 
Unsecured promissory note $3,000,000 
Common stock 1000 th. { 
Common stock 722,755 sh. 
Common stock 10,000 sh. eevee sees 
ISSUES, 1935-1955 TRAFFIC CONTROL 
(Amounts in thousands of dollars) i 
Railroad Total all as per cont No. of ie 
Year Bonds Stock total industries total Noe tater. 
1935......... 126,031 196,031 2,331,630 5.4 Lever 
$3,838 797,456 174 No. of Controli- Auto- 
1937......... 344,257 344,957 2,309,524 149 Miles of Power ed matic 
54,873 54.873 2,154,664 2.5 Railroad and Location Road Switches Signals Signals 
185,474 233 185,707 2164007 8.46 ATasF 
1940......... 323,912 2'677,173 12.1 Ww Okle.-Dalton ee 
| 101.18 27 73 54 i 
161,179 161,179 1,169,698 138 an Dallas, Tex.-Dalton Jct.... 9.48 3 12 2 
1,453,517 504 1,454,081 6010985 242 — — "1 
Winston, Fla.-Prairie Jet....... 5.88 6 11 2 
1948......... 623,348 77820 8.8 
1955...) 501800 150 501/350 9659663 «5.8 
10 months total. 
Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission. cao 
Columbus, Ohio-Delaware..... 21.2d 14 
Marion, Ohlo-VR Tower....... 71.94 62 1 
CONSTRUCTION Dal 
Ft. Edward, N. Y.-Saratoga. . .. 14.35 8 
tH Ut.-Woods Cross 
1958 1984 on Lake City, Ut.- 
Pershing, Ind.-Aldine.::::::... 21,88 4 
GMaO 
3.5s 1 ; 
1433 1,153 1 58.03 9 
107 140 163 - 
183 203 956 317 280 Naw 
305 548 680 597 396 Form, W. 9.8d 10 
885 1496 1,845 1,512 1,153 Pelton, Va.-Walton........... 6.58 2 
483 ‘967 ‘956 ‘587 Pennsylvania 
Classification yards Union City, 22.88 1 
54 40 30 57 10 Reading 
Power switch 247 165 156 304 32 9.83 3 
Highway crossing protection 1.0d 
of crossings at which new In- 13.8 4 of 
stallations were made in year.::::... 1,146 1,362 1,491 1,435 1 5.0d i 
5779 6,967 4 53 48 
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s CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL (Continued) 1955 RETARDER INSTALLATIONS (Continued) 
Nonco, Tenn.-Potts Camp, Mis. 50.73 7 24 Union 
: Paseo, Wash,........ 6 1,584 53 47 GRS 
; nd Tex.-Texarkana......... 128.0s 18 62 57 Union ia 
Be Conway, Pa.......... 18 3,050 55 54 Union 
i No. Hamlet, N. C.-Hamilet..... 5.9d es 2 8 Union Pitt, & Con. Dock 
Yulee, Fla.Panama Pk........ 18.9 16 10 Union Conneaut, Ohio...... 1 87 Union 
Jacksonville, Fla.-West Switch..  4.2s 5 10 4 Unioh Southern 
rallahassee, Fia.-MP 803...... 3 13 5 Union Chattanooga, Tenn... 9 1,663 59 60 GRS 
Mineola, Tex.-Scottdale....... 69.0; 18 57 46 GRS on, Tex..... 1,782 47 48 GRS 
Tenn. Val. Auth 
Walbrook Jct., Md.-Tide....<-. 3.08 1 Union Bridgeport, Ala....... 1 55 oe GRS 
Niles, Calif.-San Jose.......... 7 1 Union . S. 
‘ 2 Union Corbin, Ky....... 315 1 Union 
" 887.1s 305 885 483 54 
145.2 
No. of of 
Home Power Manu- 
INSTALLED IN 1955 Railroad and Location Signals Switches  facturer 
ATasF 
Emporia, Kan............ 19 15 Union 
Winchendon, 1 GRS Savannah Draw, 2 Union 
Wells River, 20.9s 51 GRS 
4 Wells River, Vi.-Woodville, N. H...... 0.5s 6 GRS 3 25 GRS 
Portsmouth, N. 0.48 1 GRS 14 33 GRS 
Wedgemere, Mass...... 1.0d Bs a 3 GRS 
Blve River, B. C.-Kamloops Jet........- 139.48 180 GRS 1 GRS 
St. Davids, Ont.-St. Catharines. = 11 GRS 3 1 
Mae Tier, .-Pointe av 77 ~=Union-GRS 6 1 GRS 
Eagle River, Ont.-Vermillion Bay........+ 13.00" =GRS : 
Quiver, 1 6 Union 6 
viver 241s 2 
M 8 4 Union 
Alex , N. Y.-F 10.0d 10 CaWl 
Gunn, 7.9s 14 GRS jaytord, 27 25 Union 
Cayuga, Ind.-Humrick, 6.0s 2 Union Roselle, ill....... 8 4 Union 
NY Th. 1 3 Union 
1. 2 GRS 
8.6d 158 Union 7 1 Union 
‘ NYOaw A 
Woodridge, N. 7.0s 10 Union 3 6 Union 
Pasco, Wash.-Glade....... Ty 5.0s 5 GRS 5 11 Union 
Temagami, Ont.-Bushnell........... 38 GRS y City, N, J civic 13 oe GRS 
: ‘One track of double track. 
+ ** Additional signaling to run both ways on each of two main tracks on 54 track Potter, N. J...... ecb vehe eeeeuaenieacs ont 5 3 nus 
Bridge 2, Ohio........ 8 GRS 
Windsor, Ont........ 3 1 GRS 
NYCAaSIL 
New York, N. Y.-Queens IND......... 2 GRS 
IRT 142nd St... 6 Union 
IRT 149th St.... 26 2 Union 
IRT Brook Ave 12 2 Union 
IRT 180th St.......... 24 9 Union 
lostrand Ave......... Sb 11 Union 
IRT Morris Pk... 9 13 Union 
IRT Rawson St......... 25 9 Union 
Shy 170 January 9, 1956 RAILWAY AGE 
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INTERLOCKINGS INSTALLED (Continued) YARD RADIO INSTALLATIONS (Continued) 


NYNH&H 
NP, 


S 
0 


** 


wie? Swe 


Readi 
Reading, Pa. 
Walnut St.......... 


0-08-46 


jara, Pa, .... 
Port Clinton, Pa. ° 
Yardley, Pa 


INSTALLED IN 1955 
Loudspeaker Systems 


No. of No. of 
Two-way Paging 
Speakers ers 


ue u® wwe @ 


Oakland, 
Niles, COMB. 


52 


Bl +. we «=n @ 
on 


on: 


* 


. 


cece 


Ro: & 


A&WP-WofA..... 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


|: 


. 
. 


* 


WO 
eee 


INSTALLED IN 1955 


. 
. 


No. of 
Locos. cars 


Equipped Equipped 


NYC, 


NP 


"ou 


Cael. 
CBBQ. 


CGW.. 


CSSasB 


3 


RAILWAY AGE 


PE 
Pennsylvania 
Kenneth, Ind. — 
Ph subs 3 Union *Automobile, truck, tractor or business car. “] 
GRS 
St-SF 
TRRSIL 
Wabash i 
Detroit, Mi 
Detroit, M | 
WM 
872 
Other interlockings Installed in 1955 include 33 automatic 
including 146 signals and 1 switch machine. Also 33 roads i a total of BO. eeee é 
107 spring switches, 35 of which were equipped with automatic mechanical facing- CaNw...... s 
point locks, and 183 signals were installed to protect these spring switches. me ah 
cBaQ...... 
CNS&M..... 
YARD RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS 
GMAG..:.. 
No. of LAN. 15 1 12 35 
No. of No. of No. of Walkie- 2 & eo 
Yards with Loco, Fixed Talkie MVC. | 41 5 2 3 
Railroad Radio Equipped Stations Sets NYCASiL... 20 
Cawi Now 
4 
GN 
No. of No. of 
No. of Walkie- 
Fixed Talkie 
Railroad Ways, Sta. Sets 
MP 56 35 ee 16 tg 
42 25 17 57 
BALE. 5 ee 1 on 
Pennsylvania: 35 4 ee 
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ROAD TRAIN COMMUNICATIONS (Continued) 


oe 11 4 15 13 ee 27 
15 oe ee 6 2 oe 1 
48 44 12 40 40 
oe 3° oe oe 182 43 9 
7 7 8 22 13 3 
66 7 és 19 
11 10 me 10 g ve a 3 
Totals: 815 331 102 284 
38 i 1 ns * Automobile or crane. 
‘ ‘ 708 
obs 38,179 27/956 29/123 50,909 19/201 


w mi 
New mileage of telegraph circuits... 67,785 59,957 67 113,417 47'260 
New of pri 79,409 61,751 401438 175,696 28/058 


its 
New mileage of communications cirevits derived by use of camer. 180,022 139,570 181,010 329,876 84,769 
Total mileage of new communications circulls.......ececcssecsvccccscecsscecece 185,373 148,964 


3 


2 


3 
3 


w 
ro 


Number of Axed stations. 102 
Number of walk 211 


w 


a Yard loudspeaker systems 

lumber of two-way 

Number of paging speakers..::.....- 0 00 408 


Total number of speakers::....-- 1,377 

Intercommunications systems, freighthouses, etc. 

Total number of telephones and speakers. 


s Ble 


3 


Selese 


: No, of Crossings 9 2 
at Which 11 1 
Electrically- 33 4 
Gates 
Stonole 90 
Were Installed 12 3 
39 20 

ACL 25 11 3 
18 20 28 10 

ee 7 
26 6 20 
14 3 shane 5g 16 
15 21 1 
3 On 35 other 80 27 
831 315 
Y lists only those railroads which Installed new protection at 10 


9 
i stalled by other roads, 

10 Stop Disc. 

he 1 2 tTraffic 
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: 
Road train communications 
Nember of locomotives equipped. 815 768 664 615 
Number of cabooses of other cars equipped.........-.+.sssescrsssressvessssesesss 331 614 383 926 ; 
151 80 95 
348 eee 
1AT5 1636 
327 253 
99 52 
103 ee 
809 529 305 
719 
806 
2,677 1,411 
305 eee 
338 eee 
— 
1,117 one 
5,798 3,052 
t 
172 
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EQUIPMENT ORDERS 
REPORTED IN (1955 


WITH FIRST-HALF car shortages and prospects of a 
long-term rise in the nation’s business prompting rail- 
roads to expand their car-buying programs, the year 
1955 wound up as the top car-order year in the last third 
of a century. According to the American Railway Car 
Institute, over 160,000 cars were ordered. This total 
compares with the records of 178,210 in 1922 and 194,- 
353 in 1912. The post-World War II peak was in 1950 
when 155,732 cars were ordered, contrasted to only 
21,976 in 1954. 

The accompanying detailed lists of cars and locomo- 
tives ordered by railroads in 1955 were compiled by Rail- 
way Age from reports from railroads, private car lines, 
industrial firms and contract builders. 


By ROBERT B. KEANE 
Associate Editor 


Locomotives ordered for domestic use last year, ac- 
cording to the reports, totaled 1,432 units. Of these, 
all were diesel-electric except for 12 electrics, 3 diesel- 
hydraulics, and 15 gas-turbines. There were 108 orders 
placed with U.S. builders for export to railroads last 
year, all being diesel-electric. Orders were placed in 
Canada by Canadian railroads for 336 units. 

Immediately below is a breakdown, by types, of freight 
and passenger cars ordered and delivered in 1954 and 
through the first 11 months of 1955, as reported to the 
ARCI. Because of the volume of orders placed in the 
closing days of December, final figures for last year were 
not available in time for this issue. 


Number and Classification of Passenger-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 


(Carbuilder and Railrood Shops) 


Exp., Sleep- 
ing & 
Comb. 

39 

48 


Parlor, Postal Inter- 

Club, & urban 

otc, Dining Comb. Other & MU. 
13 8 0 2 40 
10 6 0 4 100 


Number and Classification of Passenger-Train Cars Delivered for Domestic Use 


(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 


Sleeping Parlor, 
& Comb. 
16 15 14 


Club, etc. Dining 
16 2 


Number and Classification of Freight-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use, by Type 


Year Box Flat 
1955* 60,463 4,667 400 
1954 11,847 647 0 


Freight-Train Cars Delivered for Domestic Use 


Year 
1955* 
1954 


*1955 figures are for 11 


F 


Stock Gondola 
8,118 42,819 7,300 1,973 
1,338 2,014 2,349 3,300 21,976 


American Railway Car Institute. 


Hopper Toak Refrig. 


Railroad and 
Private Line 
Shops 
12,472 
13,378 


rid 

Selt- 

Coach Bag. & Prop. ; 

Year Coach Comb. Exp. Total 

173 2 85 16 578 

88 1 1 62 620 

Exp., 

Coach Bag. & Ref. & ‘ 

Year Coach Comb. Exp. Milk Other Total se 

135 1 25 497 144 847 

187 9 28 85 19 3 349 

Car- 

builders Total 

months only. Source: 

Date Date of 

Purchaser No. Type Capacity Weight Ordered Delivery Builder i 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown 200 Box 100, 50 51 March Pullman-Stasdard _ 

Aliquippa & Southern. 20000038 83,000 Jenvary 

100 Box 100,000 40 46,500 March Pullman-Standard 

300 Box 100,000 40 46,500 Pullman-Standard 
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FREIGHT CAR ORDERS—UNITED STATES RAILROADS (Continued) 


Length 
Purchaser No. Type Capacity Ft. in. Construction 
Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 50 Cov. 140000 .. Steel 
50 Air Dump 100000 34 0 Steel 
Bs 1050 Gondola 140,000 52 Steel 
500 Gondola 140,000 53 6 Steel 
4 200 Box 100000 50 6 Steel 
‘ 100 Box 100000 50 6 Steel 
3 200 Refrigerctor 100,000 50 0 Steel 
100 Fiat Steel 
100 Ore Steel 
500 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 
300 Cov. Hopper 140,000 42 0 Steel 
125 la 140,000 52 6 Steel 
Atlanta & West 33 Box 100,000 40 0 Steel 
33 Box 100,000 50 Steel 
Atlantic Coast Line. 500 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 
300 x 100,000 40 6 Steel 
100 Pulpwood 100,000 45 9 Steel 
721 osphate 100,000 19 #11 Steel 
5 Air Dump 100,000 34 0 Steel 
Baltimore & Obio.:........ 600 100,000 40 6 Steel 
500 Gondola 140000 46 Steel 
500 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 
200 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29, 3 Steel 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 
400 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 
Bangor & 65 Pulpwood 100,000 46 6 Steel 
ie 115 Pulpwood 140,000 4 6 Steel 
Bessemer & Lake Erie: ::.... 20 Cov. Hopper 140,000 Steel 
Boston & Maineszzsc5:---- 100 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 
26 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel — 56 
300 Hopper 140,000 42 10 Steel -»'56 
100 Fiat 100,000 53 6 Steel 
574 Box 100,000 40 6 . "56 ullma 
Buffalo Creek. +» 500 Box 120,000 40 6 Steel 45,100 August 56 ACF Industries 
500 Box 120,000 40 6 Steel 45,100 August . 56 Pullman-St 
Central of Georgia ........ 502 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame July Feb.-June "56 Pul St 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 Rae: Cae b Sept. '5 vl St 
25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 b Sept. '56 ul Stan 
Central Snow Plow 50,000 44 8 Steel 85,200 May Russel Snow Plow 
1 Alt 100,000 33 8 Steel 62,000 May Jan. "56 Magor 
Chesapeake & Ohio::::.... 250 Box 100000 50 6 Stee! 56,000 March Puliman-Standard 
250 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 56,000 March September ACF Industries 
500 Box 100,000 sO 6 Steel 56,000 June December ACF Industries 
i 750 140,000 4 oO Steel 57,000 October Oct. "56 ACF Industries 
x 250 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel 60,000 October Sept. ‘56 ACF Industries 
500 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 45,000 November Jan. '57 ACF Industries 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 52,500 = in. "56 R. R. Shops 
500 Hopper 140,000 40 #8 Stee! 52,500 june une '56 R. R. Shops 
000 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 52,500 lov. "56 R. R. Shops 
4,500 Coal Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 52,500 Aug. ‘57 R. R. Shops 
500 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel R. ops 
250 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 50,000 love = ACF Industries 
250 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 56, . "ST ACF industries 
y Chicago & Eastern Illinols.;:: 100 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 61,900 August 56 ACF Industries 
5 100 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 61,900 August May '56 ops 
RE Chicago & North Westen... 226 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 52,000 mand May Pullman-Standard 
; 2 Cov. 140,000 29 3 Steel 51,000 une u 
155 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 51,000 June ‘ u 
¢ 50 Box 100,000 50 66 Steel 56,400 November 'uliman-St 
1 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame x... November 56 Pullman-Standard 
oS 1,200 Box 100,000 40 6 £SteelFrame ...... December . "56 Pullman-Standard 
25 Caboose 60,000 30 0 Steel Frame 49,000 February Intarnational 
a Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 350 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel ovccce Joly December R. R. Shops 
3 350 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel Sheathed pesese July May '56 R. R. Shops 
50 Gondola 140000 65 6 Steel ‘56 R. R. Shops 
* 190 Flat 100,000 53 6 Steel July . "56 R. R. Shops 
é 10 Fiat 125,000 75 0 Steel July R. R. Shops 
50 Fiat 140,000 60 Steel uly June '56 R. R. Shops 
200 Flat 100000 53 6 Steel Oct. '56 R. R. Shops 
4 250 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel Dec. '56 R. R. Shops 
300 Box 100000 50 6 Steel ‘57 R. R. Shops 
100 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel . R. R. Shops 
50 Flat 140,000 60 Steel Mar, "57 R. R. Shops 
3 600 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel eevece Aug. ‘57 R. R. Shops 
50 Cov. H 140000 29 6 Steel Dec. '56 GATC 
70 Mech. Refrigerator 140,000 50 6 Steel b Sept. 
4 2 Mech. Refrigerator 125,000 50 6 Steel eooses May November one ington Refrigerator 
x 
* 10 140,000 45 9 Steel july November ACF industries 
50 Cov. Hopper 200,000 40 6 Steel ACF Industries 
100 Ho 140,000 40 8 Steel y ovember ... ACF Industries 
10 Cov. Hopper 140000 29 3 = Steel 61,000 Jan April Pullman-Standard 
200 Box November Jan. ‘57 Pullman-Standard 
10 Caboose 60,000 30 0 Steel Frame 48,100 Janvary June Internaticnal 
10 Tank 140,000 January ATC 
100 Box November 56 TC 
Chicago Heights Terminal j 
Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 61,900 May '56 Industries 
75 Box 100000 50 6 Steel 56,300 Apr. ACF Industries 
Chicago, Mi 
100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 Stee! November Feb.-Apr. "56 Pullman-Standard 
15 . Hopper 140,000 os December Dec. '56 is 
35 Cov. Hopper 100,000 December Dec. ‘56 GATC 
¢ , Rock Island & 
200 Box 100,000 50 6 . ACF Industries 
* 138 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 50,800 ag Pullman-Standard 
5 Cov. Hopper 746000 89 Bel September 56 Pullman-Standard 
Chicago South Shore & 
South Bend. 1 Gondola 100000 46 Steel 57,000 PTT TT October R. R. Shops 
Clinchfleld. cizerssecssssess 10 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 55,000 October Oct. "56 Puliman-Standard 
50 Cov. Hopper 140,000 ae Stee! 52,000 October June ‘56 Pullman-Standard 
Delaware & Hudson: :: 100 Cov. Hopper 140 29 3 Steel 51,100 vary March Pullman-Standard 
250 Box 100000 40 6 Steel 46200 September Aug. 'S6 
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FREIGHT CAR ORDERS—UNITED STATES RAILROADS (Continued) 


Delaware, Lackawanag & 
Western. 


3888 
888 


ACF industries 


ACF Industries 

ACF inds 

Pullman-S 

Pullman-Si 

Pullman-$ 
AT 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Puliman-Standard 
Pull Standard 


8 
8 8 


8388s 3 


38 
333333 


3 


58388 


Dec.'56-Jan.'57 Pullman-Standard 
56 GATC 


International 
Dec. '56 Pullman-Standard 
July-Aug. Greenville Stee! Car 
Jan. "56 ATC 


88 


83838 


=s 


Florida East 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 


Great 


~ 


33333382 88 


GATC 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
ACF Industries 
Puliman-Standard 
Iman-Standard 


ACF Industries 


Ss 


8333s: 


3 
3 


8 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio:::::.. 


88888 


Mlinols 


3 


Pullman-Standard 
‘Poliman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF Industries 
Bethiehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF Industries 


5 


Jersey Central Lines........ 
Kansas City Southern.:::...- 


88 
88 


38 


Kansas, Okichoma & Gulf . 
Lehigh & New England.:... 
Lehigh 


$338 
888 


38 


3 
388888 


$3 


Louisiana & Arkansas...... 


ACF Industries 
Puliman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Greenville Stee! Car 
ACF industries 
ACF Industries 
ACF Industries 


Lovisville & Nashville.:::... 


88 
38 


Maine Central 

Minneapolis & St. Lovis.::.. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sauit Ste. Marie. 


888883 


600 
50 
50 

600 

5 

300 

100 

100 

100 

200 

300 
75 
90 

200 

250 

250 

200 

100 

200 

250 
40 
50 
10 
30 
50 

500 


3888 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas...... 


333 


588 


8388888888 


= 


Pullman-Standard 
ACF Industries 


8838 
38 


Missouri 


a 


38 


$888 


38 888888833333 


iiman-Standard 
{lman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


GATC 


$3 
PP 


~ 


3 


New Jersey, indiana & 


338s 
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Date Date of 
Purchaser Type Construction Weight Ordered Delivery Builder “ 
Box Steel Frame September Aug. ‘56 Pullman-Standard 
62,000 October jon. "56 Magor 
50,500 October y-June yy. 
46,950 October 3rd qtr, ACE Industries 
53,100 December 4th qit. '56 ACE Industries 
61,100 October 3rd qtr. °56 
Denver & Rio Grande a 
‘estern 53,100 November Oct, '56 
53,400 November Oct. '56 
51,000 November Feb. '56 rd 
53,100 December Jan. '57 rd 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line: em uly 
Detroit, Toledo & lronton: 50,000 November May ‘57 3 
50,000 November july °57 : 
51,000 June August 
Duluth, Missabe & fron 
Range Hopper December Apr.-May ‘57 
Cov. Hopper December Nov. "56 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.::::.. 
300 Box 61,540 
$30 = 60,100 joy June-Aug. '56 Greenville Steel 2 
500 Box August Aug. "56 GATC 
500 Box sence December 1956 R. R. Sh i 
35 Hopper Frame 50,900 May June Pullman-Standard 
35 Hopper Frame 50,900 November Aug. '56 Pullman-Standard 
OUth Pulpwood 54,300 February Feb. '56 Chi. Car & Parts 
(500 56,600 November Apr.-Sept. ‘56 R. R. Shops 
500 Box 50,500 November Apr.-Sept. ‘56 R. R. Shops 7 
25 Gondola 65,500 july December R. R. Shops 
15 Cov. Hopper 34,000 May Jan. "56 
jan une 
300 Hopper December june '57 
200 Gondola December Apr. '57 
$3400 8 Box 56,500 June 
jan, 
8 Ore Bodies 61,000 Janvary May Pullman-Standard = 
. Hopper 62,000 january March Pullman-Staadard 
Bor 48,000 ‘March May R. R. Shops 
10 Cov. Hopper 56,300 og December GATC ig 
2000 Box 55,000 July Mar.-Nov. '56 R. R. Shops 
International-Great Norther 20 Flat 61,900 April June-Sept. R. R. Shops Bate 
100 Cov. Hopper 51,000 November June ‘56 
51 uly Feb. '56 ah 
Hopper December Oct. '56 
lan.’ 
Box August Mar, '56 : 
Box July Apr. "56 j 
Gondola December 
Gondola lovember June ‘56 
Cov. Hopper 5 November June '56 : 
Pulpwood March 3rd '55 
Box November 4th qir. '56 
Box November 4th qtr. '56 
Gondola November Avug.-Sept. '56 
Flat November 4th "56 
Pulpwood November 4th "56 
Box June 1st qtr. 
Cov. Hopper May August Puliman-Standard 
Cov. Hopper November Apr. '56 Puliman-Standard 
Gondola July June R. R. Shops 
Cov. Hopper August June '56 R. R. Shops 
Box November July '56 R. R. Shops 
Box November R. R. Shops 
Bo: November Mar. Pullman-Standard 
Ins. january June-July Gen. Amer.-Evans 
Go July Bethlehem Steel 
lat 
Box 6 Jone’ Bonded 
Box 6 june October Pullman-Standard cs 
Box 6 June December : Be) 
Cov 3 September Jan. ‘56 
Bos November 3rd '56 
Bos November 3rd '56 ACF Industries 
Box November _3rd air. '56 ACF industries 
Flay Shops 
Box Shops 
Go Shops : 
| Box Shops 
25 B Shops 
Shops 
Shops i 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
| Shops 
December Dec. ‘56 
6 56,000 fFebrwary june 
175 


FREIGHT CAR ORDERS—UNITED STATES RAILROADS (Continued) 


Purchaser 


New York 


w 


38: 


8s 
w 


500 
200 

Norfolk & Westem......... ge 
450 

450 

50 

50 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

. 10 

Norfolk 4 
Northern Pacific. 100 
500 

450 

50 

200 

20 

Pecos Valley Southern. :: 1 
Pennsylvania....... 300 
200 

100 

1,200 

800 

1,000 

500 

100 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie:..... 2,000 
Pittsberg & Shawmut.::..... 25 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia.:: 


38288 38882883 


Sacramento Northern.::. +... 
Savanach & 
Seaboard Alr Line::......+ 


Soo Line. 


Southern 


al 


228 


38388833 


3 
8 


SS 


33s 


e2e2222 


~ 


83 


= 
3 


B38 8 3: 
3888 


8388888 


3 


in. 
40 6 
50 6 
29 «63 
50. 66 
50 66 
50 
50 66 
«66 
68 
68 
4 #68 
68 


Cao ao: 


GO 


if 


< 


28 
if 


gee 
$28 


> 


ze 


2 Date Date of 
00 Box 46,500 Ath qtr. '56 
Box 56,000 | Now 56 
Cov. Hopper 54,000 March October 
Box 59,000 Mar, h 
Box 52,800 Mar. ch 
Box 60,000 56 ch 
Box 54,900 Jen 56 tch 
Box 48,000 y '56 tch 
Cov. Hopper ember 1957 Puliman-Stan 
Hopper December Mar, °56 Pullman-Standard 
Hopper esesee ACF industries 
Hopper 52,000 Decembee —— Greenville Steel Car 
Hopper 140,000 ow December Nov. '56 GATC 
Hopper 140, December ...... Despatch Shops 
Ni York, Chi a eee December Despatch Shops 
: Caboose 48,000 R. R. Shops 
us. 
= Cov. Hopper 62 April May Pullman-Standard 
Cov. Hopper $7000 October 
5 Box 43,900 May September Pullman-Standard 4 
& Box 43,900 October Sept. '56 Pullman-Standard s 
Box 58,800 May August Pullman-Standard 
Box 58,800 October Sept. '56 Pullman-Staadard 
Gondola 59,500 igly May '56 ACF Industries 
opper 400 & 
Hopper 52,400 Feb. "56 
Hopper 52,400 September Apr. '56 
is Hopper 52,400 October Oct. "56 ; 
Coal Hopper 53,000 December Aug. '57 a 
a“ Air Dump 62,500 November Aug. '56 milton 
Gondola 41,500 July Apr. "56 
Wood Rack 40,000 Apr. "56 
4 Mech. Refrigerator 88,000 Jan. '56 ce 
Box 58,000 September 4th '56 hops 
Box 58,000 October 1st qtr. '57 Shops 
Refrigerator October 2nd qt. '57 Shops 
Ore 41,700 October qt. 57 Shops 
Caboose Frame 47,000 September International 
Cov. Hopper 35 
Flat 75 ly December 
Hopper 42 uly Apr. '56 
Hopper 43 Mar, '56 
Cov. Hopper 29 51,400 ly December 
Box 50 ly Dec. *56 
Flat 53 uly May ‘56 
Gordola 42,500 December Mar. arts 
Cov. Hopper 50,800 February March 
Cov. Hopper December "56 
Box Frame December “Mar, "57 Puliman-Standard 
Gondola 60,700 December . Bethlehem Steel 
Reading: Hopper 39,500 July Oct.-Nov. Bethlehem Stee! 
es Cov. Hopper 49,200 August Feb. '56 ACF Industries 
4 1 Hopper 55,100 Nov.-Dec. ir ‘56 Bethlehem Steel 
Gondola 64,000 November ly "56 Bethlehem Steel 
: Box 48,000 November Aug. '56 ACF Industries 
1 Hopper 39,500 December Bethlehem Stee! 
Box 45,900 Feb. Pullman-Standard 
Box August December Pullman-Standard : 
Box Joly May '56 Pullman-Standard 
Box Feb.-May '56 Pullman-Standard 
Cement 51,400 Feb. '56 ACF industries 
200 Phosphate Bethlehem Stee! 
200 Gondola November Aug. ‘56 
500 Coal H 44000 Noventer 
300 Wet Rock November Jon. 
25 Pulpwood 42,000 Apr. "56 Magor 
10 Gondola 39,000 Apr. '56 Magor 
200 Box 65,900 January y Puliman-Standard 
50 Cov. Hopper 54,700 April GATC 
750 Hopper 55,000 june Pullman-Standard 
750 Hopper 55000 June New. ACE Industries 
: 100 Hopper 57,000 December Nov. ‘56 Pullman-Standard 
100 Fiat 61,800 December ‘56 Thrall 
100 Gondola 68,000 December . "56 Greenville Stee! Car 
2,000 Box 60,800 December Pullman-Standard 
500 Coal Hopper 55,000 December '56 Pullman-Standard 
6 Ballast December Avg.-Oct. '56 Pullman-Standard 
225 Box Frame December Oct. '56 Puliman-Standard 
Box 57,100 March R. R. Shops 
: 2,750 Box 57400 Avgut Oct. R. R. Shops 
600 Box 62,100 Avoust Sept.-Nov. "56 R. R. Shops 
350 Box 67,500 Avgut Dec. '55- R. R. Shops 
Dec. ‘56 
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FREIGHT CAR ORDERS—UNITED STATES RAILROADS (Continued) 


i 


Purchaser Type 


Alt Dump 


SS 


Ssss 3 
af 


3 


38 


3338332333 


3333 


A, A 
~ dasd 
Stendard 
hern Shops 


38 


: 


38 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle: 
St. Louis-San Francisco...... 


$3 


85S 


3883 


3 


3 


8838 


St. Louis 


~ 


338888 
388888 


88233 


8388 


Texas 


ww 
3 
> 4 


Tidewater Southern: ......++ 
Trailer Train Co. .......... 
Union Pacific: 


40 
40 
50 
50 
38 
29 
4at 
53 
65 
38 
40 
50 
40 
40 
53 
50 
50 
50 
15 


. 
. 


388 


~ 


Ssssssssss 


38 


nd qtr. '57 
Dee. 


Mar. 
1956-57 


OP 


> 


3 
33 


= 


3388 


oye 
$333 


383 


: $888 


International 

Bethiehem Steel 

ACF Industries 

ACF Industries 
Pullman-Standard 
R. R. Shops 


_ 


$38 


3 


83° 882 


~ 


388 
SSSSSSSU: 


38888 


~ 


B88 
3838 


R. R. Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
. R. Sh 


° 


38 


333 


Western of Alabama:...... 


38 


33 


. 
. 


Western 


~ 


~ 


ACF Industries 
Pacific Car & 
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Date Date of ¥ 
1 November .....- R. Shops 
: November ...... R, Shops 
November ...... R. Shops 
November .....- R. Shops 
November ...... R. Shops 
November ...... R. Shops 
November ...... R. Shops 
November .....- R. Shops 
November ...... R. Shops 
November ...... R. Shops 
August jan.-May '56 R. Shons 
May August Pullman- 
May August Pullman 
December Jan. ‘57 Pullman 
50 June Jan. "56 Pullman-Standard a 
_ 40 Apt. '56 Pullman-Standard 
41 une Jan. ‘56 Pullman-Standard 
65 June Apr. Pullman-Standard 
53 July Apr. '56 R, Shops 
45 Apr. '56 R. R. Shops 
52 lovember 1957 Pullman-Standard 
33 November 1957 Pullman-Standard : 
40 November 1957 Pullman-Standard 
41 November June ‘56 Pullman-Standard ; 
45 November 1957 R. R, Shops Te 
53 November 1957 R. R. Shops 
February March Pullman-Standard 
July Sept.-Oct. Pullman-Standard 
June August Pullman-Standard 
Aug.-Oct. Puliman-Standard 
May-July R. R. ew 
July October Puliman-Standard 
October Pullman-Standard 
uly November Greenville Stee! Car 
uly . R. Sho 
November June '56 Pullmon-Standard 
December July ‘57 Pullman Standard 
Texas-Mexican..........++ December Aug. '57 Pullman-Standard 
March joa. "56 R. R. Shops 
25 Box (00,000 March ely 
200 Fiat October ACF Industries 
4 53 December May ‘57 Pullman-Standard 
100 Caboose Shops 
100 = Ins. Box Shops 
300 Flot Shops 
200 Auto Box Shops ie 
300 Stock shops 
300 Auto Box Shops 
200 Box Shops 
500 Box Shops 
300 Box Shops 
500 Auto Box Shops 
300 Fiat Shops 
800 Box Shops ng 
200 ins, Box Shops ae 
Tc 
November GATC x 
November October Pullman-Standard 
May Mar. '56 Shops 
july Oct. "56 R. R. Shops 
October Apr. '57 R. R. Shops og 
May Mar.-Apr, "56 R. R. Shops 
July Dee.Feb. ‘56 R.R. Shops 
May ‘56 R. R. Shops 
= October 
August December 
August May ‘56 
August June '56 
October ‘56 
ed July 
‘ebruary June 
November 4th '56 ACF Industries 
December Nov. '56 GATC ae 
November June '56 Steel 
November 'S6 Pullman-Standard 
November st '57 
December 
November ...... 
ugust lune * man-Standard ; 
lune nville 
Western Maryland March J Greenville Steel Car 
March August GATC 
June Oct.-Nov. Bethlehem Steel 
October 56 Bethiehem Stee! 
October y "56 Greenville Steel Car i 
March August Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ber june ‘56 Pullman-Standard 
December Appr.-june '57 
December Apr. '56 
April Nov. International 
Jan, '56 
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Other Freight Car Orders—For Service in the United States 


American Refrigerator Transit 100 Ins. Box 
40 Ins. Box 
Burlington Refrigerator @ 
Express 3 Mech. Refrigerator 
70 Mech. Refrigerator 
Freit Growers Express....... Mech. Refrigerator 
25 ins. Box 
Merchants Despatch........ 750 Refrigerator 
50 Mech. Refrigerator 
North American Car Corp... 1 Cov. Hopper 
50 Cov. Hopper 
30 Cov. Hopper 
50 Cov. Hopper 
8 Cov. Hopper 
10 Cov. Hopper 
1 Cov. Hopper 
Li 250 Reh peator 
ine... 
Pacific Fruit Express.......-. 200 Mech. Refrigerator 
1,800 Refrigerator 
Shippers Car Line.......... 227 Tank 
fa: 100 Container 
bag 1 Box 
SHPX Third Corp 700 Tank 
85 Cov. Hopper 
Union Tank Car Co......- 1528 Ta 
22 Tank 
1499 Tank 
534 Tank 
146 Tank 
Western Fruit Express Co.:.:: 100 Ins. Box 
Freight Car Orders—Canada 
Canadian General TransitCo. 11 Tank 
8 Tank 
6 Tank 
40 Tank 
20 Tank 
2 Box Car Tank 
Canadian National. .:::.... 200 efrigerator 
250 Box 
500 Box 
1,000 Box 
30 Ore 
200 Gondole 
25 Auto Box 
900 Box 
400 Box 
700 Box 
100 Flat 
200 Hopper 
100 Gondola 
200 Refrigerator 
25 Refrigerator 
Freight Car Orders—for Export 
200 Gondola 
200 Hopper 
40 Cov. Hopper 
500 Box 
500 Box 
1,000 Box 
100 Ore 
“350 Ho 
opper 
Roberval & Saguenay. :::::- 28 Hopper 
Sydney & Lovisburg........ 1 Caboose 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 20 Cov. Hopper 
Canadian National......... 100 Cov. Hopper 
150 Gondola 
Mozambique 3 Tank 
National of Mexico.;:...... Air Dump 
Saudi Arabia Ry. ......-.. 1 Tank 
200 Gondola 
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Aug.-Sept. Pacific Car & Fdy. 
September Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Oct.-Dec. Company Shops 
July-Sept. * Company Shops 
Jan.-June Company Shops 
Jan.-jJune "56 Company 
June *56 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
June ‘56 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Gciober 
b Py 
April Pullma 
March Pullman-St 
August ulima 
“56 Puliman-St 
june-Dec. ACF Industries 
june '56 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Apr.-July ‘57 SP Equipment Co. 
Lo SP Equipment Co. 
1955-1956 ACF Industries 
ACF industries 
ACF Industries 
1955-1956 ACF industries 
ACF industries 
1955-56 Company Shops 
1955-56 Company Shops 
1955-56 Company Shops 
1955-56 Company 
y 
Gardec. ache Car & Fay. 
june Canadian Car & Fdy. 
lov.-Dec. Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Nov.-Dec. Canadian Car & Fdy. 
June '56 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
June ‘56 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
"56 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
ov. National Stee! Car 
» "6 National Steel Car 
December Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Mar. '56 Eastern Car 
November Marine Industries 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 
May-June "56 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
June-july ‘56 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
May-June "56 National Steel Car 
'56 Eastern Car 
Aug. '56 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
June-July ‘56 Marine Industries 
ug.-Sept." Eastern Car 
Aug. *56 National Stee! Car 
. "56 National Steel Car 
September Canadian Car & Fdy. 
November Eastern Car 
December National Steel Car 
Marine Industries 
August Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Nov National Steel 
Jone '56 nadian Car & Fdy. 
June "56 Car & Fdy. 
Apr. '56 National Steel Car 
. "56 National Steel Car 
July Canadian Car & Fdy. 
une R. R. Shops 
National Steel Car 
Oct. "56 Pullman-Standard 
Magor 
Mar. '56 
Magor 


Ashley, Drew & Norther. ........ 
Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... .. 


Bellefonte 
Boston & Maine. 
Central of Georgia............- 

Vermont... 


Wheel 
Arrange- 
ment 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 


EEEEEEERE: 


: 
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38 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
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78,000 Febrary 
65,000 February 
81,300 February 
uly 
80,000 
58,000 December 
51,100 July 
: 51.100 May 
51,100 March 3 
‘ pr.-july 
Apr.-July 
58,000 December thes 
78,000 December 
58,000 December 
|| 52 November 
| 70,000 june 
4 Steel 69,100 June 
Steel March 
Steel April : 
Stee! April 
Steel November 
= Steel Underframe November 
a Steel | December 
Steel Aga 
Steel july 
Steel July 
Steel July 
Steel 
Stee! July 
Steel August 
Stee! November 
53 Steel Nove : 
Steel Novem ; 
Steel Underframe Novem 
ae Steel Novem 
Stee! Novem 
Steel Novem 
Stee! Frame No 
Steel Underframe June 
Steel une 
: Steel June 
‘ Steel Frame 42,5 une : 
Steel 43,400 une 
Steel Frame — ovember 
Steel November 
Steel 44,000 November 
| Steel 43,100 November 
Steel Underframe 36,800 March 
xe x une 
Steel 46,000 ‘ebruary 
3 Steel 62,000 November 
Steel April 3 
Weigle Horse- Date of Date of 
ts Purchaser No. Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Builder a 
4 Akron, Canton & Youngstown.;:-: 1 Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 1,600 ember December Fairbanks, Morse ht: 
+ Aliquippa & 4 Switching —_Diesel-Elec. 1,200 August Electro-Motive 
3 3 Switching Diesel-Elec. 1,200 October Apr. "56 Electro-Motive bi 
AN 1 cone Switching Diesel-Elec. 1,200 June December Electro-Motive 4 
18 Switching Diesel-Elec. Dec. '55-Apr. '56 Fairbanks, Morse 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay.:.::: Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. July ‘56 Electro-Motive 
2 August lune Electro-Motive 
Passenger  Diesel-Elec. September 1956 Fairbanks, Morse 
Switching Diesel-Elec. August Alco Products 
a Chesapeake & Ohio. Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. December Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. August Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. October Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Feb. '56 Electro-Motive 
Rd.-Sw. Diese!-Elec. September May '56 Electro-Motive 
: ‘ Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. December Sept. '56 Electro-Motive 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Switching March 
a lectric 
ot Freight Diesel-Elec. uly November 
178 
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Purchaser 
Chicago & North Western..... + 


: BRE: SE ui 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Fairbanks, Morse 
Electro-Motive 


Fairbanks, Morse 
Electro-Motive 


Baus 


Chicago, Burlington & 


oo 


ald 


388 


Dansville & Mount Morris. . 
Dardanelle & Russelville 
Denver & Rio Grande W: bee 


~ 


~ 


83s 


Detroit, Toledo & 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range... 


Fr. , Des Moines & Southern 
Grand Trunk 


Alco Products 
Electro-Motive 
Alco Products 
Electro-Motive 
Alco Products 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Alco Products 
Alco Products 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Fairbanks, Morse 
General Electric 


Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown 


Saruc 


Minois 
y Central 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming......- 


see 


Island 
le & 


88 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 

Alco Products 
Electro-Motive 


28 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Norfolk & 


> 
> 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 

Alco Products 
Electro-Motive 

Alco Products 

Alco Products 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Baidwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Electro-Motive 

General Electric 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Electro-Motive 


Switching 


6 
1 
1 
1 
10 
10 
20 
1 
2 
21 
14 
16 
1 
29 
3 
24 
4 
2 
5 
20 
2 
2 
4 
21 
4 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 
23 


ss 


~ 
~ 
w 
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. 


City 
x 
Soo 


Li 


3 


Electro-Motive 
Alco Products 
Alco Products 
Alco Products 


3 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle...... 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


>: : 


388 


Alco Products 
Fairbanks, Morse 
1956-1957 General Electric 
"56 Electro-Motive 
Mar, Electro-Motive 
June ‘56 Fairbanks, Morse 
General Electric 
September Electro-Motive 
September Electro-Motive 
April Genera! Electric 


23 


88888 


w 
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Date of Date of by 
Order Delivery Builder 
September Electro-Motive 
November 
Joly-Oct. 
October 
December 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul ES 
September Dec. '55-Feb. '56 
Cincinnati, New Orleans 
Odiobar Fok "56 Electro-Motive 
October May '56 Electro-Motive 
November July ‘56 General Electric 
wary tro-Mo 
} vary September Electro-Motive 
vary September Electro-Motive 
ecember July Electro-Motive 
June December Electro-Motive 
1956 Electro-Motive 
B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 une September Gen Electric ~ 
B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 232,390 1 August Sept.-Oct. 
B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,620 January May-June 
B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 233,900 —— May 
B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,320 April 
Switching Diesel-Elec. 245,000 November 
N Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,000 Dec. '55-Mar, '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,000 Apr. '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 345,000 December June '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,300 April june 
Frt.-Pass. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 April 
Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 October . '55-Jan. "56 
Passenger Diese!l-Elec. 332,000 November Dec. '55-Feb, "56 
Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 May Nov.-Dec. 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 375,000 September Mar. '56 
nsas City Connecting.......... Switching Diesel-Elec. 139,600 July October we 
Rd-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240/000 April Alco Products 
Lon, Rd,-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 255,000 July September Alco Products e 
Frt.Sw.  Diesel-Elec. 240,000 july December Electro-Motive 
Frt.-Sw. Diesei-Elec. 240,000 any December Alco Products “i 
Montana Western............ Switching _Diesel-Elec. 160,000 ebruary February : 
New .-Sw. Diesel- june ember 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,000 June Mar, '56 Be 
: Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 December 
Passenger  Diesel-Hyd. 150,000 Apr. '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel.Elec. 244,000 January June-July 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 251,000 January jae 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 244,000 November t.-Oct, 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 251,000 November July '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 251,000 November july ‘56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,200 November r. 
esel-Elec. une pr. airbanks, Morse 
Nena Diesel-Hyd. 155,000 March Apr. '56 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton : 
Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,000 May October Electro-Motive 
Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,000 November Aug. °56 Electro-Motive 
Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,000 May October Alco Products ; 
Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,000 November — 56 Alco Products : 
Norfolk Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 280,000 ember Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Norther Pacific...... Diesel-Elec. 247,000 ebruary July 
Diesel-Elec. 247,000 June ber a 
Diesel-Elec. 247,000 August Mar, '56 
‘ebruary ugust 
February August Oe 
June December a 
August Feb. '56 
August Feb. '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 245,000 ,600 February May ri 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. May December 
Switching Diesel-Elec. September December 
Switching Diesel-Elec. September December 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore... Pass.-Frt. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 October Dec. '55-Feb. '56 
Switching Diesel-Elec. 237,100 October Feb.-Mar. '56 
Rockdale, Sandow & Southern... .. Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 November 
Sacramento Switching Diesel-Elec. 137,600 May 
Sand Switching Diesel-Elec. 233,000 July eb. '56 
Savannah & Aftlanta............. April 5 
une ovem| 
Jan. "56 General Electric 
November Mar. '56 Electro-Motive 4 
July Mar, '56 Electro-Motive ie 
Southern. January July-Aug. Electro-Motive 
| May-June Fairbanks, Morse 
lovember Feb. '56 Alco Products 
Southern Pacific.........+see0+0+ August December General Electric i 
August 'eb.-May 
August Nov.-Dec. 
ug em 
August ‘56 Fair Morse 
August ovember Al ducts 
August ‘56 
August une '56 
Terminal RR of St. July-Oct. 
Union july Alco Products 
October . '55-Mar. ‘56 Alco Products 
February November Electro-Motive 
November 1957 General Electric 6 
Joly : 
July 
June 
July 
Washington & Old Dominion. :... October 
June 
Western April 
179 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS—for Export 
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LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS—Canada 


25 
10 
1 


B-B 
B-B 
c-C 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 900 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B.B 
B.B 
B-B 


Purchaser 
Atchison, Topekaf& Santa Fe. 


Boston & 


Chicago & Eastern 
Chicago & North Wester. ......--- 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


December 
Nov. '55-Jan. 
Aug. '55-Jan. "56 


lian Locomotive 
lian Locomotive 
Locomotive 


33 


w 
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3 
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Class 
Hi-Level Coach 


Hi-Level 
Hi-Level Dining 
Shell 
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Statistical Review of 1955 


an exclusive RAILWAY AGE industry service 
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3 Switching _Diesel-Elec. September "56 eneral Electric 
Chihuahve-Pacific (Mex.).......- 1 Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. October Ag 56 Mone 
Switching  Diesel-Elec. May September General Electric 
1 Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. General Electric 
Ferrocanil del Pacifico (Mex.).:. 6 Switching lee. March Joly-Aug. Alco Products 
18 Switching 1-Elec. 1 Sept.-Dec. Alco Products 
: 8 Freight Diesel-Elec. ovember ‘56 Alco Products 
French National Rys............ 1 A-AIA Diesel-Elec. May . "56 Baldwin-Lima-H'ton 
§ Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. September June General Electric 
6 Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200 September Aug. General Electric 
; Manilla (P. 1.) Rys.............. 10 Rd.-Sw. Diese!-Elec. 500 March October General Electric 
10 Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ,200 March Apr. '56 General Elecric 
is 20 Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200 March Feb. "56 Generai Electric 
Switching  Diesel-Elec. November Mar. '56 General Eleciric 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. September May "56 General Electric 
Roberal & 1 Rd.,-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Jonvary April Montreal Locomotive 
Canodien Rd-Sw. ...... February August Montreal Locomotive 
Passenger Diesel-Elec. Febrvary April Montreal Locomotive 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Montreal Locomotive : 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ih uly Montreal Locomotive 
Switching Diesel-Elec. Montreal Locomotive 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Ke ‘ebruary Aug.-Oct. Cana 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. April August 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ul Feb.-Apr. '56 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Diesel 
Pass. Diesel-Elec. Diesel 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Diesel 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Diesel 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. Diesel 
Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. May '56 Electro-Motive 
Canadian Pacific .............. Janvary G. M. Diesel 
x vary Canadian Locomotive 
Janvary August Montreal Locomotive 
Ontario Northiand............. July December Montreal Locomotive 
London & Pt. Stanley.......... 1 September G. M., Diesel 
Great Northern-Midiond 1 G. M., Diesel 
British modic October Diese! 
Quebec, North Shore 
Osterlo Northlond. December Montreal Locomotive 
Canadian Pacific............... 17 July G. M. Diesel 
4 8 ugust G. M. Diesel 
: 4 wary Canadian Locomotive 
6 ly Canadian Locomotive 
1 vary Joly Canadian Locomotive 
oc 11 Janvary August Montreal Locomotive 
Length of Date of : 
RDC-1 ee 
Gallery 85 February October : 
Gallery 85 February October 
1 Sleeping 85 February 1956 
Dining 85 February 1956 
ie Dome Coffee Shop 85 February 1956 
Coach 85 February 1956 
Dome Coach 85 Febrvary 1956 
Siesta Coach 85 February 1956 
Dome Parlor 85 February 1956 
180 
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PASSENGER CAR ORDERS—UNITED STATES (Continued) 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


: 8: 
Riss 


. 
. 


3: 
38 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle........ 


Passenger Car Orders—Canada 


3888 


Canadian National..... 


20 
30 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


SSSESE: 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


1942 1954¢  1955t* 


2,333 2 


Freight. 
Freight or Passenger.; . 20 1 1,117 


1,512 23,643 24,629 
Units 


PASSENGER SERVICE 
Road motive-power miles (000) (M-213): 
Diesel-electric 


FREIGHT SERVICE Electric. TTT 


Road locomotive-miles (000) (M-211): YARD SERVICE—FREIGHT 
Total, steam:...... Freight yard switching locomotive-hours (000) (M-215): 


Total, di 
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Length Date of Date of EN 
Purchaser No, Class Fi. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Chieago, Rock Island & Pacifie.::... RDC-3 117,000 June Joly 
Great RDGB 117,000 November May '56 Bed 
May Mar.-Apr. Pullman-Standard 
September May Budd 
Missourl June 3rd Budd 
New York March oe : 
March Apr. "56 Pullman-Stondard 
New York City Transit 2 September ...... 
New York, New 8 May ‘56 Budd 
April ACF industries 
Northern 
man-Standard 
id 
id 
ot Pullman-Standard 
Sleeping : 
Baggage 1 April December National Stee! Car ; 
Refrig. a3 December Marine industries) 
Canadian RDC-2 Janvary March Budd AN 
RDC-1 Joly Avg.-Sept. Budd 
RDC-2 ee July September Budd 
RDC-3 july September Budd 
RDC-4 1 July September Budd 
OWNERSHIP 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 
1942 1954 1955* Decrease Decrease — 
6 1,193 716 722 417 
5,990 4098 20,588 1498 563 
*November 1, 1955 
14 22 
10 months ended 208,896 
13,019 13,856 ae 
229,634 245,598 
2 3 ; 
sds 39,296 36,542 
| 


Total from Manufacturers 2,628,400 


*Amount placed on order 
**Subject to revision 


Statistical 


Review an exclusive 


Of 1955 


RAILWAY AGE 


industry service 


More Statistical Reports on page 190 
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Equi : 1,400,000 3 
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7 iT EXTENDS TIE LIFE 


e BY REDUCING TIE ABRASION 
e BY REDUCING SPIKE KILLED TIES 
e BY REDUCING SPLIT TIES 


. IT PROVIDES STURI RACK 

= BY MAINTAINING BETTER LINE AND GAGE 
BY DEFERRING TIE REPLACEMENT 

© BY REDUCING LABOR COSTS 


The RACOR STUD securely driven becomes integral with the tie 
plate and restricts lateral movernent most effectively. 


Conclusive tests show a reduction of over 50°/, in tie wear by the 
use of the RACOR STUDS. 


Low in cost, the RACOR STUD will show a high return through 
material and labor savings with sturdier, smoother and safer track. 


Write for prices and complete descriptive literature. 


-RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 


155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


| 
if 
A 
@ 
Be 
7 
ae 
; ae 
ae 
New Y Y.; Buffalo; N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio: 
St. Mo.; Houston, Texas; Denver, Colo; 
rior, Wis.; Pueblo, Colo.; Los A 


All business 


is specialized 


... and nothing 
specializes 
on your business 


like your business paper 


You can sell suntan lotion on Broadway or Beacon 
Street, but this seagoing salesman can sell a whale of a 
lot more . . . because he specializes. 

Your business is specialized, too. That’s why it pays 
to keep up with your business paper. It specializes on 
business problems you meet every day. It helps you do 
a whale of a lot better job by keeping you posted on your 
whole field. You can move ahead when you know what’s 
ahead; you can make quicker, surer decisions when you 
have a clear perspective on what’s happening; and you 
get all this from your business paper. 

Every page counts. The editors gather facts, weigh and 
interpret them. The advertisers line up new products, 


materials and equipment . . . tell you what they do and 
where to buy them. To know what’s new that’s important 
to you, read every issue—thoroughly! It will keep you 
one of the best informed people in your field. 


This business paper in your hand has a plus for you, because it’s 
a member of the Associated Business Publications. It’s a paid 
circulation paper that must earn its readership by its quality... 
And it’s one of a leadership group of business papers that work 
together to add new values, new usefulness, new ways to make the 
time you give to your business paper still more profitable time. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS “see 
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COosTS SO LITTLE... 
GIVES SO MUCH PROTECTION 


Today Barber Stabilized Trucks are a greater bargain than ever 
because their savings are greater! Higher speeds mean more 
chances for costly damage to ladings and equipment. 


Barber Stabilized Trucks provide a safe, dependable system 
of suspension and protection. Actuating springs, friction shoes and 
wear plates work together as vertical dampers and truck resquar- 
ing devices. Bumps and bounces are cushioned and compensated, 
nosing and violent swivelling prevented. Thousands of damage 
claims are completely eliminated; your equipment is protected; 
rail pounding and track maintenance are reduced. 


We firmly believe that nothing you specify does so much for 
your railroad yet costs so little as Barber Stabilized Trucks! 
Standard Car Truck Co., 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Il. 
In Canada: Consolidated Equipment Company, Ltd., Dominion 
Square Building, Montreal 2. 


Specify Smoother-Riding JJ A 
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THE IMPROVED FAIR 
THE UNIVERSAL ANCHOR 


It can be said that the Improved Fair is the 
RC universal rail anchor, as railroads all over the 
; world have found it easy to install, always 
y effective and — because of its rugged con- 
struction — it remains in service for many 


years. 


{2 


To get top advertising authority, 


Top Editorial Authority 


(93% of the major articles 
in RAILWAY AGE are either 
“firsts” or ‘‘exclusives.’’) 


(RAILWAY AGE carries over 
twice as many editorial pages 
as number two paper.*) 


i 


Prreseuece Pants 


(RAILWAY AGE carries nearly 
a third moreadvertising pages 


Q: Which railway paper carries most buying information? A: Railway Age 
than the number two paper.*) 


*Based on the last full calendar year 


Raitway AGE | Workbook of the Railways 


StMMONS-BOARDMAN PuBLISHING CorPORATION 30ChurchSt.,N.Y.7 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 e Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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Movement oi flat arch spring (1) is opposed by haif 
springs (2) linked in movable casting (3). When 
load is removed springs return to their normal position. 


21 YEARS OF SUPERB SERVICE 


GIVES 
CUSHIONED RIDE 


SAVES 
TRUCK MAINTENANCE 


PERMITS 
FREE TRUCK SWIVELING 


REDUCES 
SHARP FLANGING 


Drews FLEXIBLE SIDE BEARINGS 


RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


RAILWAY APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS 
4427 WEST KINZIE STREET CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 
All Rolled Steel 
A. STUCKI CO. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 


DUNER WATER CLOSETS 


FOR RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


DUNER COMPANY 


107 South Clinton Street _ Chicago 6 


Vol. I of brake study course 


ABC’s of AIR BRAKES 


with Dictionary of Air Brake Terms 


by C. M. DRENNAN 


A teacher of air brakes to railroad men since 1908; 


retired supervisor of training, Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


This complete introduction to the study of air brakes con- 
tains 70 of the famous “chalk talk” diagrams which the 
author has used successfully for years. Its three sections 
include: Section 1—friction and braking ratio; freight and 
passenger train brake control. Section 2—description, func- 
tion and operation of pistons, valves, electric controls and 
other components. Section 3—air brake dictionary covering 
words, terms and phrases, many of which have specific air 
brake meanings. Following each chapter is a quiz to test 
the student’s absorption of the lesson. A practical book for 
practical men. 243 pages: approximately 8 by 11 inches; 


cloth bound. 


Full Refund If Not Completely Satisfied 


Send for your copy today 


Only $4.75 postpaid 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


1-9-36 


| enclose check or money order for $.......... Send postpaid, 
copies of ABC’s of AIR BRAKES. If | am not satisfied | 
may return books for full refund within 10 days after receipt. 
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The progress and the development of America 
is largely the result of people working together. 


In the economic growth of our cities and 
communities there is a complicated maze of 
interdependence . . . for neither 
individuals nor business enterprises can 
live unto themselves. They must live 
and work together . . . with faith 

in the inherent honesty of 

each other ... and with respect 

for personal rights and 

individual liberties. They can grow 
strong only by helping 

others to grow strong. 


The men who founded the T & P 
had an abiding sense of responsibility 
to the people with whom they lived and worked. 
Together they helped transform a rugged 
frontier into a land of prosperity, power and plenty. 


In the past several years our Industrial Department ty 
has brought to the communities served by the T&P lem i 
many new industries, with plant investment running 


into many million dollars and employing several ¥ * 
thousand people. | 
|Z 


The men and women of our railroad who plan 
and lay new tracks to serve these new industries 
contribute much to the economic 

development of the communities we serve. 


BW 


They strive to be good neighbors ... helpful and 
cooperative members of a community team. 


That is a sound and rewarding policy. 
It is the kind of policy by which the men and 
women of our railroad live and work. 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Brief descriptions of construction and improvement 
projects, costing $1,000,000 or more, which were com- 
pleted during 1955 or were under way at the end of the 
year. The figures in parentheses indicate percentage of 
completion at the end of 1955. Reports are based on data 
specially submitted to Railway Age. 


Alaska: Relay 58.7 track-miles of existing 70-lb rail with 
115-lb rail; ballast; respace and replace ties between Seward and 
Portage, $4,231,285 (95); construct two-berth marine terminal 
at Seward, $4,790,000 (30). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Extend freighthouse, Cor- 
with, Ill. (2); line change between Craig, Kan., and Olathe, 
(40). CTC and additional trackage between Fresno, Cal., and 
Mormon (50). Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe: CTC between 
Purcell, Okla. and Red (100); new line approximately 50 miles 
from Sanger, Tex., to Dallas (100). Panhandle & Santa Fe: 
Construct 19.7-mile spur between Maryneal, Tex., and Silver (1). 


Baltimore & Ohio: Yard improvement, Connellsville, Pa., 
$1,900.000 (99); railroad changes necessary for Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway, Pittsburgh, Pa., $4,000,000 (35); reconstruction of 
bridge over Cuyahoga river, Cleveland, $3,250,000 (75); recon- 
struction of 32 bridges at various locations (1955 bridge pro- 
gram) $1,400,000 (100). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie: Extend and modernize CTC system 
Albion, Pa., to North Bessemer, $1,875,000 (65). 


Canadian National: Construct 155-mile new line between 
Beattyville, Que., and Chibougamau, $18,000,000 (50); construct 
27-mile branch between Hillsport, Ont. and Manitouwadge, 
$3,750,000 (100); improvement to grain elevator, Port Arthur, 
Ont., $1,500,000 (99); extend ore dock, Port Arthur, $3,200,000 
(1); improve and expand yard facilities, Edmundston, N. B., 
$1,250,000 (15); construct car-shop facilities, including repair 
shop and paint shop, extend storage building and work equip- 
ment shop, Point St. Charles, Montreal, Que., $4,000,000 (97) ; 
construct facilities for repairing diesel locomotives, including 
remodeling interior of existing electric locomotive shop, construct 
extension to existing locomotive shops, together with installation 
of 100-ton drop table, 5-crossover bridges, 35-ton overhead electric 
traveling crane with 10-ton auxiliary, together with sanding 
facilities, dryers, cleaning equipment and incidental trackwork, 
Point St. Charles, $1,300,000 (90); expand and improve track 
facilities at Turcot yard, Montreal, $2,350,000 (97); construct 
freight-shed buildings, a general freight-office building, platforms, 
teamways and team tracks, to replace facilities destroyed by fire, 
Montreal, $7,000,000 (86); construct improvements of Central 
Station approach facilities, Montreal, including extension of 
4 stub tracks to form through tracks, removal of five buildings, 
extension of sub-track area, South Plaza, completion of the west 
end of Lagauchetiere Street bridge and construction of a double- 
track span across St. Antoine street, an additional ladder lead 
track across the street, $4,000,000 (95); divert two main-line 
passenger tracks and enlarge Mimico yard, including installation 
of an intercommunication system, construction of car-repair build- 
ings and incidental car-repair tracks, platforms, sewers and pav- 
ing between trackage, Toronto, Ont., $4,000,000 (97) ; install CTC 
on 105.7 miles of single track between Antikokan, Ont., and 
Conmee Jct., on the Kashabowie subdivision, $2,325,000 (98) ; 
new marshalling yard in parish of St. Laurent, Montreal, $19,- 
650,000 (10); new express garage and office building, Toronto, 
$4,750,000 (70); associated railway work in connection with new 
hotel, Montreal, $5,000,000 (15); new yard including six tracks 
with a capacity of 100 to 107 cars and 22 classification tracks 
with a total car capacity of 1,269 cars, new yard office with tower 
for yard communications, Joffre, Que., $2,250,000 (30); replace 
trackage for electric cars with vehicular roadway on Victoria 
bridge, Montreal $2,200,000 (2). Grand Trunk Western: 
Construct CTC between Durand, Mich., and Port Huron, project 
includes installation of traffic-control system on single track with 
control machine at Battle Creek, Mich., in lieu of automatic 
block-signal system on double track, remove portion of second 
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track except for sections retained for siding on 8.6 miles between 
Durand and Flint and 52.5 miles between Flint and Port Huron, 
convert 8 miles of second track to passing sidings at three loca- 
tions and station track at one location, install three No. 20 
equilateral turnouts at double-track switches and seven No. 20 
turnouts at one double-track switch and three sidings and equip 
with power-operated switches and associated signaling, and in- 
stall electric locks on 32 hand-operated switches, $1,200,000 (14). 


Canadian Pacific: Construct 40 miles of branch line and 4.3 
miles of siding between Struthers, Ont., and Manitouwadge Lake, 
$3,300,000 (99); construct 15-mile branch from Havelock, Ont., 
to Nephton, $1,500,000 (100); replace 43.8 miles 100-lb main- 
line rail with new 130-lb rail on the Oshawa subdivision, $1,700,- 
000 (100); construct 7-story office building extension (60 ft by 
300 ft), Windsor station, Montreal, Que., $1,650,000 (97); con- 
struct train-ferry slips at Vancouver, B. C., and Nanaimo, $3,398,- 
400 (100). Quebec Central: Relocate 8.23 miles of main track 
and 4.45 miles of yard track, including 24 turnouts, freight shed 
and other terminal facilities, Thetford Mines, Que., $2,200,000 
(100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio: Replace steel spans in portion of 
viaduct west of Rivanna Jct., and fill 353 ft on west end of 
viaduct, Richmond, Va., $1,138,000 (55); install car-retarder sys- 
tem in eastbound classification yard, Stevens, Ky., $1,069,000 
(100); construct passenger car shop, relocate wheel and axle 
shop and storage facilities, Huntington, W. Va., $1,429,350 (99) ; 
install CTC system and rearrange crossovers, Columbus, Ohio, 
to Delaware, and Marion to VR Tower, $1,701,300 (98); con- 
struct low-level pier complete with ore-handling equipment and 
supporting tracks, Newport News, Va., $8,307,500 (2.5) ; construct 
addition to Pier 15 for dumping and loading coal into ships 
Newport News, $3,181,700 (1); replace steel spans in viaduct 
east of Rivanna Jct., to Nicholson st., Richmond, $7,049,000 (1) ; 
construct line changes at 29 points and respace signals between 
MP 14 and 112, Rivanna subdivision, $1.143,200 (2); install 23.3 
miles of CTC between Macdougal, W. Va., and Chelyan, $1,209,- 
000 (1); reconstruct westbound manifest yard at Russell, Ky., 
$5,463,300 (1); install CTC system and construct 10,345 ft of 
track, Saginaw, Mich., to Ludington, $1,200,000 (100). 


Chicago & North Western: Construct viaduct over C&ANW 
and IC tracks Broadway St., Council Bluffs, Iowa, $1,600,000 
(100) ; construct concrete and steel bridge on Mannheim road 
over Proviso yard, Proviso, IIL, $2,210,000 (100); reconstruct 
bridge over Ridge ave. and Emerson st., Evanston, IL, $1,100,000 
(25). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: Install CTC between Pacific 
Jct., Neb., and Lincoln, $1,445,000 (100); construct line facilities 
for continuous cab signaling between Chicago and Aurora, $1,360,- 
525 (65); construct hump retarder yard at Cicero, III., $4,016,000 
(30). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifie: Construct addi- 
tional tracks and convert existing flat switching yard to a modern 
retarder yard comprising 57 classification tracks, 7 receiving 
tracks and 6 departure tracks; also construct modern repair yard 
and icing facilities; at St. Paul, Minn., $5,000,000 (25). 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend: Construct 5.2 miles 
of double track in new location to bypass paved street trackage 
in East Chicago, Ind., $2,000,000. (Original plan altered for state 
toll road. Railroad company work deferred to 1956.) 


Chicago Union Station: Enlarge and modernize mail han- 
dling facility including construction of a large platform with 
adjacent trackage to accommodate 17 cars, with signaling and 
interlocking, expansion of primary sorting platforms, and instal- 
lation of mail conveyor system, Chicago, $2,000,000 (Track work, 
90; signaling and interlocking, 50; subway and basement, 60; 
platforms, 30). 


Chihuahua-Pacifie: Total rehabilitation of railroad which 
includes change from 60-lb rail to 80-lb, drainage, improvement 
of embankment, etc., 1955 portion of program, $1,500,000 (100). 


Erie: Construct yard facility and lead tracks to serve Fisher 
Body plant, Ontario, Ohio (85) ; construct yard for and including 
car repair shop facilities, Meadville, Pa. (25). 


Ferrocarril del Pacifico: Rehabilitation of 400 miles of main 
track including relaying 400 miles of 65-lb rail with 100-lb rail, 
(Continued on page 194) 
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Your best defense against weeds on 


tough terrain 


January 9, 1956 


...Concentrated BORASCU* 


As a weed killer for areas where bare ground is 
essential to safety from wildfire, you'll want to do 
as most roads do...choose Concentrated Borascu. 
This weed killer is the most convenient sort... there 
is nothing to mix; no water to haul. It is readily 
applied wherever a man can walk...all he needs 
is a pail and a few sacks of Borascu. Compare 
this to weed-cutting and figure the savings. 


Part of the savings will, of course, be due to the 
long-lasting results...from one to two years is not 
uncommon. And this material is safe! It is not 
poisonous, flammable, or corrosive to ferrous 
metals. In addition, the cost is attractively low. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Investigate this dependable weed-and-grass killer 
and the savings it affords. Write for descriptive 
literature. Or, if you would like to see actual 
results on your road under your conditions, we’l) be 
happy to make a demonstration without obligation. 


AGRICULTURAL SALES DIVISION 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX Co. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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WASHING 
ENROUTE 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD, 
Miles City, Mont. 


ALSO FIVE OTHER "WILSONS" ON THEIR LINE 


UNIT 


HEATERS 


The nation’s leading railroads use GRID Unit 
Heaters for such installations as Diesel engine 
houses, terminals, repair shops, storerooms, sta- 
tions. etc. Many GRID units installed by them 
have been in operation since 1929—without 
maintenance or repairs. Railroads have found 
from their years of experience that with a 
GRID installation the first cost is the last 
cost. This is possible because: 


GRID’s all-cast construction having similar 
metals in contact with steam prevents elec- 
trolytic corrosion . . . GRID’s ability to with- 
stand steam pressures up to 250# P.S.I.... 
GRID’s low outlet temperatures, proper fan 
sizes and motor speeds assure delivery of warm 
comfortable air in ample volume, directly to 
the spot where it is needed. 


GRID Unit Heat- 
ers installed in 
electrical shops at 
Mt. Clare, Balti- 
more & Ohio 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY 
SUGGEST 


The "WILSON" 


THE AUTOMATIC WASHER 
FOR SUCCESSFULLY CLEANING QUICKLY, 
R.R. TRAINS IN TRANSIT. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY US’ 


PATENTED 


May Be Installed By 
Railroads With Confidence. 


GRID Unit Heat- 
ers installed in 
the Stanley Die- 
sel Locomotive 
shop, New York 
Central System 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Get the complete GRID story . . . why GRID 
Unit Heaters and GRID Blast Heaters are 
the answer to Diesel house and other railroad 
heating problems. Write for your copy today. 
Ask for booklet “Corrosion in Unit Heaters.” 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY ___siov=.s. MurRay MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1883 ° 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Here are the details 


¢ 


See eee & 


= Morrison-International CAMPCARS offer 
comforts never before possible for M/W Crews. 
They live better — and that means they work 
better. 

Most important — it puts your crews on-the- 
job and keeps them there at minimum cost. 
So little —in fact — that CAMPCARS can house 8 
men for less than the hotel allowance for one. 

Self-containment features make it possible 
for 2 to 50 men or more to live and work 
independent of utilities and servicing for a Start with single vibrator low initial cost unit—convert to 
week 10 ton days. R | dual vibrator automatic changeover, any time. New ‘'3600 

Seven Standard Models available—all | Series" incorporates all features and rugged dependability 
designed, engineered and built by a company | of now famous “'3200 Series”. 


that has been servicing and supplying rail- 
roads for more than 30 years. | Here's an economy converter that's tailored to conservative 


budgets without compromise with long service-life quality 
— featuring: 


Learn all there is to know about this important new 
development in Off-Track Housing. 
Write today for detailed information about Low-Cost initial investment—nearly one-half that of earlier series. 
MORRIE SON At least 50% longer vibrator life expectancy. 
INTERNATIONAL CAM PCA RS Sine wave output: 250 V.A. Int; 200 V.A. Cont. 
PR ey Built-in Voltage Regulation for extended tube life—a C-D exclusive. 


Instant ‘Emergency Service" conversion from single to dual vibra- 
; ioe tors in less than 30 seconds, without tools. 


Negligible maintenance costs. 
Choice of “Rack” or Bulkhead" mounting. 


Available also as a factory equipped dual vibrator, switchover unit, 
for complete automatic initial installation. 


The 3600" unit may be supplied for mounting interchangeability 
in existing 3200" rack installations, 


Write for our Bulletin EB-3600, Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corporation, Dept. RA 85 Indianapolis Division, 2900 
Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. Affiliated Member 
A.A.R. 


® VIBRATOR CONVERTERS 
For Industrial—Marine—Railroad and Appliance Services 


PLANTS IN SO. PLAINFIELD, N. J.; NEW BEOFORD, WORCESTER & CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY 
Lo a = AVE. BUFFALO 12, N. Y. SUBSIDIARY: RADIART CORP, CLEVELAND. °. 


R. 1.5 INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, N. C.; 
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(Continued from page 190) 

renew 650,000 crossties, distribute 400,000 cu yd ballast, surface 
400 miles of main track, renew and replace 32 bridges at various 
locations, $19,500,000 (100); rehabilitate telegraph and telephone 
system, including rebuilding 550 miles of pole lines, restringing 
wire, installation of carrier Teletype system and telephone dis- 
patching system on 550 miles of line, $1,000,000 (100); miscel- 
laneous rehabilitation items such as replacement of roadway signs, 
construction of 125 section houses and other roadway buildings, 
construct 4 diesel fueling stations, modernize 2 shops and engine- 
houses, dig 27 water wells, purchase roadway machines, track 
tools and work equipment, $1,513,000 (100). 


Galveston Wharves: Construct steel sheet-pile bulkhead com- 
plete with anchor wall and concrete slab, an apron and portion 
of floor in warehouse, Pier 39, Galveston, Tex., $1,397,000 (100). 


Great Northern: Construct hump retarder yard consisting of 
6 receiving and 6 departure tracks and 40 classification tracks, a 
total of 78.5 miles of yard track with push-button controlled car 
retarders, Minot, N. D., $6,250,000 (60). 


Jersey Central Lines: Grade crossing elimination between 
Dunellen, N. J., and Plainfield, $7,000,000 (96). 


Kansas City Southern: Construct yard, engine terminal, 
shop layout, office buildings, ete., Shreveport, La., $6,000,000 
(100). Louisiana & Arkansas: Construct 16.5 miles of main 
track on main line connecting Texas line near Karnack, Tex., 
with Kansas City Southern main line at Blanchard, La., $1,500,000 
(100). 


Kansas City Terminal: Construct 3-track interchange route 
approximately 2 miles long, interlocked in both directions from 
two signal towers equipped with push-button controls, through the 
Central Industrial District and crossing the Missouri-Kansas state 
line, Kansas City, Mo., $2,662,000 (55). 


Lehigh Valley: Construct new freight and passenger terminal, 
Buffalo, N. Y., $1,250,000 (100). 


Long Island: Eliminate two grade crossings, Valley Stream, 
N. Y., $3,824,000 (100) ; construct new bridge to carry the Queens 
Midtown Expressway under six-track main line, Rego Park, N. Y.., 
$1,700,000 (100); construct new inspection shed for the main- 
tenance of multiple-unit coaches, Hillside, N. Y., $1,010,000 (1). 


Louisville & Nashville: Construct receiving yard, classifica- 
tion yard, departure yard, and other terminal facilities, Radnor 
yard, Nashville, Tenn., $10,546,600 (100) ; install CTC, including 
track changes, Corbin, Ky.. to Etowah, Tenn., $1,800,000 (100) ; 
install CTC, including track changes, Corbin, Ky., to Loyall, 
$1,563,885 (25): install CTC, including track changes, Parkton, 
Ky., to Montfort, Tenn., $2,301,539 (10); reconstruct bridge over 
Pearl river on present alinement about 6 ft above present grade, 
$1,138,500 (33): construct freighthouse, Nashville, Tenn., $1,000,- 
000 (100); construct modern hump retarder yard, with 5 receiv- 
ing tracks, 16 classification tracks, and 8 departure tracks, de- 
signed for future expansion to 5, 40 and 11 tracks, respectively, 
with icing facilities, radio, and automatic telephone talk-back 
system, joint with NC&StL, Hills Park yard, Atlanta, Ga., $5,870,- 
198 (1). 


McCloud River: Construct branch approximately 32 miles 
from Bear Flat, Cal., to Burney, $1,500,000 (100). 


Missouri Pacific: Raise main track at 8 levee crossings and 
unprotected areas, including construction or reconstruction of all 
fills and bridges, Alton, Ill., to Gale, $5,555,000 (work completed 
at six locations) ; construct main track on new location including 
culverts and three bridges MP 289.93 to MP 293.75, between 
Dodson, Mo., and Red Bridge, $1,006,500 (98). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis: Construct retarder 
yard and improve existing yard facilities at Hills Park, Ga., joint 
with L&N, $1,875,599 (5). 


National Railways of Mexico: Rehabilitation and construc- 
tion program including reconstruction of four bridges, construc- 
tion of new treating plant at Juchitan, Oax., track rehabilitation 
and ballast, $4,994,000 (100). 


New York Central: Eliminate four grade crossings, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y.. $3.850,000 (95): reconstruct bridge over the Harlem river, 
New York, $18,500,000 (88); construct 2-span structure to carry 
railroad over Dor st., Toledo, Ohio, $2,400,000 (85); construct 


Congress Street Expressway through the LaSalle Street Station 
(joint with CRI&P), Chicago, $2,000,000 (85); construct over- 
head viaduct, Nasby, Ohio, $1,500,000 (60); reconstruct Cuya- 
hoga River bridge, Cleveland, -$5,000,000 (60); construct under- 
pass grade separation, Elkhart, Ind., $1,700,000 (55); eliminate 
four grade crossings, Batavia, N. Y., $12,900,000 (406); install 
CTC on Erie division between Bay View, N. Y., and Nottingham, 
Ohio, and retire two main tracks, $6,000,000 (15). Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis: construct overhead viaduct, 
Ludlow Falls, Ohio, $1,000,000 (100); construct overhead struc- 
ture, Springfield, Ohio, $1,000,000 (100); reconstruct Cuyahoga 
River bridge, Cleveland, Ohio, $3,000,000 (100) ; construct under- 
pass grade separation, Middletown, Ohio, $1,000,000 (100); con- 
struct structure to carry railroad over U.S. 33 (Part I of Spring- 
Sandusky St. interchange), Columbus, Ohio, $2,16,000 (100) ; 
track elevation and underpass grade separation (joint with B&O, 
Erie and Dayton Union), Dayton, Ohio, $6,000,000 (5). 
Michigan Central: Construct structure to carry highways over 
railroad (existing overhead structure to be retired), Ann Arbor, 
Mich., $1,010,000 (100); construct underpass grade separation 
for Edsel] Ford Expressway (joint with GTW), Detroit, Mich., 
$1,930,000 (100). Indiana Harbor Belt: Construct underpass 
to carry railroad over South Cicero Ave. (joint with C&WI), Chi- 
cago, $2,400,000 (100). Chieago River & Indiana: Reconstruct 
underpass grade separation on Ashland ave., and Fortieth st, 
Chicago, $2,500,000 (15). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis: Grade elimination, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., $1,409,158 (85). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford: Reconstruct steel via- 
duct with concrete slabs in caissons, Bridgeport, Conn., $2,550,000 
(50). 


Norfolk & Western: Provide railway-owned communication 
system for telephone, telegraph and printer service for entire 
system, $1,344,000 (100); enlarge Lamberts Point Yard by con- 
struction of approximately 21 miles of track and installation of 
car retarders at lower piers to provide additional facilities for 
storage, classification and handling of coal, Norfolk, Va., $2,000,- 
000 (65); construct new freight-car building and repair facilities 
for East Roanoke shops, including overhead cranes, wash and 
locker building, roadways, steam, air, and electric lines and 
approximately 2 miles of track, Roanoke, Va., $2,025,000 (20) ; 
rearrange tracks, extend 6 tracks, construct 6-span overhead 
bridge for truck road, rehabilitate public road and make signal 
changes at Auville yard, construct 5,188 ft additional storage 
track, install power-operated switches and make changes in sig- 
nal and power lines at Farm, W. Va., and also extend CTC from 
Farm to Wilmore, Iaeger, W. Va., $1,118,000 (95). 


Northern Pacific: Construct automatically controlled retarder 
yard with accompanying receiving and departure tracks, Pasco, 
Wash., $5,160,000 (100); reconstruct bridge over Clarks Fork 
river on new alinement, Clarks Fork, Idaho, $1,250,000 (90). 


Ogden Union: Construct new trackage, new yard office and 
subyard office, install 7 light towers in east yard, 6 light towers 
in main yard, pneumatic tube system, radio and paging facilities 
and control tower, Ogden, Utah, $2,470,000 (92). 


Pacific Great Eastern: Lay 50 track-miles of 85-lb rail to 
replace 60-lb and 70-lb rail on system, $1,500,000 (100) ; construct 
40 miles of new line, North Vancouver, B. C., and Squamish ex- 
tension, $10,500,000 (60) ; construct 330 miles of new line, Prince 
George, B. C., Dawson Creek and Fort St. John, $42,000,000 (10). 


Pennsylvania: Construct passenger-terminal improvement, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., (80); yard development, Conway, Pa., (53); 
construct additional ore unloader, Philadelphia, Pa., (100); re- 
arrange ticket sales and service facilities in Pennsylvania Station, 
New York (5); construct freight-car repair shop, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., (75): construct supporting vard for plant of Ford Motor 
Company, Bedford, Ohio, (100). Total approximate cost of these 
projects, $75,600,000. 


Peoria & Pekin Union: Construct office building, freight- 
house and powerhouse with provisions for later addition of me- 
chanical facilities and wash and locker rooms, Creve Coeur, IIl., 
$1,250,000 (10). 


Quebec North Shore & Labrador: Construct diesel-repair 
shops, including boiler house, and shovel-repair shop and new 
platform at Seven Islands, Que., $1,450,000 (100); install CTC, 
including train radio and telephone, Seven Islands to Scheffer- 
ville, $1,500,000 (100). 

(Continued on page 198) 
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All types of maintenance equipment, such as this ballast machine excavating inter- 
track ballast, can now be serviced with ONE grease...Esso Multi-Purpose Grease. 


SIMPLIFY TRACK AND MACHINERY MAINTENANCE... 
USE ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE 


Now ONE grease serves many purposes in rail- cause it is ideally suited for maintenance-of-way 
road track and right-of-way maintenance work. equipmentsuch as ballast cleaners, tampers, crib- 
Esso Multi-Purpose Grease is gaining wide _ bers, screeners, and many others including auto- 
acceptance with more and more railroads, be- motive and construction equipment. 


ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE offers three important advantages:— 


1. Its unexcelled quality has been proved by performance on the road and 
in the lab in a multitude of applications. For example, it has outstand- 
ing bearing sealing properties and ability to meet the extreme require- 
ments of automotive wheel bearings, yet performs equally well in 
applications requiring a general purpose grease. 

2. It eliminates the need for a variety of greases. ONE grease serves 
many purposes, preventing the application of the wrong grease and 
possible damage to machines. 

3. Storage and handling problems are reduced to a minimum, resulting 
in additional economy. It is easier to protect a single container of 
Esso Multi-Purpose Grease against contamination than several par- 
tially empty special-purpose drums. 


Valuable years of experience in research and development, along with 


continual testing on the road and in the lab, stand back of the outstanding RAI LROAD PRODUCTS 


performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 
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with 


pad lubricators 


— NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY CO. || = MILLER 
IS EQUIPPING 10,000 CARS | 


Cost —- $40 per 
e Life expectancy — 6 years 


QUICKLY INSTALLED IN PRESENT BOXES WITHOUT JACKING 
MILLER LUBRICATOR CO., WINONA, MINN. 


Prompt delivery available 


PAD LUBRICATOR 


EDWARDS DOUBLE GLAZED SASH 


FOR 


IN 
ALL 


SEASONS” 


CLIMATE 


ALTITUDES 


NO FOG 
NO FILM 
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NO FROST 


5 


Write for detailed information on the 
different types of double glazed units 
and various designs of sash frames 
—also details on Edwards Trap Doors 
and Retractible Steps. 


THE O.M. EDWARDS CO., SYRACUSE 4.N.Y. 


New York Office —S0 Church St.. N.Y.C. 


In Canada: M. EDWARDS CO. 
Offices and Plant 
335 Laurentian Boulevard. 
St. Laurent. Montreal 9. P.Q. 


EDWARDS SASH 


| THE EYES OF TRANSPORTATION 


ILLEANT VISIBILITY 


Moving Ahead 
In 


This year, as in the past, more and more pro- 
gressive companies are moving ahead with 
dependable Railway Express. 

To keep pace with these ever-growing de- 
mands, Railway Express has initiated a $60,- 
000,000 expansion program involving new 
trucks, new refrigerator cars, and new ma- 
terials-handling equipment. 

And to further serve the transportation 
needs of organizations extending beyond the 
continental United States, Railway Express 
now offers a World Wide Service . . . with 
one carrier through waybilling to all 6 con- 
tinents. 

It’s all part of the moving picture . . . the 
same high standards of transportation effi- 
ciency which Railway Express has maintained 
for 117 years. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


.- Safe, swift, sure 
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70-TON INSULATED D-F BOX 


Length: 50’ 6” 
Capacity: 140,000 Ibs. 
For: The Chicago Great Western R.R. 


It’s always nice to make new friends. So we especially 


welcomed this, our first job for the Chicago Great Western. } leg a [ 


They’re now in service—a brand new fleet of 
Thrall-built cars that complement the modern motive To the Chicago Great Western and all our loyal 
power of Great Western’s diesel locomotives. Truthfully, suppliers . . . many thanks. Your earnest coopera- 

these D-F’s are beauties—with a host of refinements in tion helped us deliver another order. 
the best tradition of quality manufacture. 


Write for our booklet ‘“Cost-cut- 
ting Customs on ‘Customs’”. It 
shows what Thrall can do for you 
j on new Specials or Standards, 
[ reconditioned and leased cars. 


If your needs run from | to 200 cars, and 
delivery is important—please consult Thrall. Your 
inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


Gao 8 


2602 Wallace St., Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 194) 

Reading: Construct new low-grade freight line between 
Reading, Pa., and Blandon, $2,225,500 (100); modernize yard 
facilities, Reading, $1,285,500 (25); reconstruct bridge over 
Schuylkill river, Reading, $1,525,500 (7) ; reconstruct bridges and 
install new signal controls on the Reading Belt branch, Reading, 
$3,350,000 (95). 


St. Louis-San Francisco: Construct new terminal office, re- 
arrange train yard, modernize rip yard, retire old mechanical 
facilities, construct modern diesel facilities, Kansas City, Mo., 
$2,400,000 (75); install CTC and extend sidings between Nash, 
Mo., and Turrell, Ark., $1,049,520 (90); construct new modern 
hump-yard and appurtenant facilities, Memphis, Tenn., $9,500,- 
000 (18). 


St. Louis Southwestern: Construct general office building, 
Tyler, Tex., $1,425,000 (100); relocate 17.5 miles of main tgack 
due to construction of Texarkana reservoir by U. S. government, 
between Texarkana, Tex., and Naples, $5,700,000 (85). 


Seaboard Air Line: Construct system wheel and axle shop, 
Hamlet, N. C. (50). 


\, Southern: Rebuild Wabash River bridge on off-line location, 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., $1,300,000 (100); extend Citico yard and con- 
struct.new connecting track, Chattanooga, Tenn., $13,800,000 
(99); construct new car shop, Hayne, S. C., $1,500,000 (10). 


Southern Pacific: CTC on 96 miles of main track, extend 11 
sidings, retire 3 sidings between Crescent Lake, Ore., and Eugene, 
$3,684,250 (97); make 8 siding connections involving construc- 
tion of 10.7 miles of new track and rearrange existing CTC be- 
tween Colton, Cal., and Indio, convert 4.33 miles of siding to 
second main track, construct 4.55 miles of new second main 
track between Indio and Thermal, install 114 miles of CTC in- 
cluding construction of 5 new 9,000-ft sidings, extend 11 sidings 
to 9,000 ft and retire 11 sidings between Thermal and Yuma, 
Ariz., $7,000,000 (30); construct first step of retarder yard, con- 
sisting of 5 classification tracks, runaround track, tail track, neces- 
sary track connections, and 200-ton motion-weighing track scale, 
automatic switching, necessary buildings, etc. (ultimate yard to 
consist of 6-track receiving yard, 9-track local yard, and 48-track 
classification yard, including automatic switching, automatic speed 
control, car repair and cleaning tracks), Eugene, Ore., $1,600,000 
(10). Texas & New Orleans: Convert Englewood freight ter- 
minal into gravity switching yard by constructing 254,351 track- 
feet of additional track, hump structure and embankment for 
crest of gravity yard, provide car-retarder system, including 
power-operated switches and automatic switch and speed control, 
Houston, Tex., $5,464,000 (93). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle: Relocate 14.0 miles of line 


at Dallas Dam pool, Northdalles, Wash., $2,400,000 (40); revet- 
ment work and placement of equalizer pipes through embank- 
ment, MP 108 to MP 120, $1,150,000 (0); relocate facilities and 
revetment work, Wishram yard, $1,450,000 (0); raise north end 
of Celilo bridge and convert one 319-ft fixed truss span to lift 
span, $1,614,000 (0). (These projects required by construction 
of Dalles Dam Pool). 


Union Pacific: Construct new locomotive and car servicing 
and repair facilities, 61,300 ft of trackage and yard office, 
replacing existing shop facilities, East Spokane, Wash., $2,103,100 
(100) ; line change consisting of replacing 16.5 miles of double 
main track and 6.13 miles of single main track with 16.03 miles 
of double main track and 6.64 miles of single main track, replac- 
ing 0.12 miles of Grass Valley branch with 0.56 miles of track 
in new location, required in connection with the construction 
of The Dalles dam by U. S. Government between The Dalles, 
Ore., and Hook, $7,313,178 (75); construct 39,310 ft of addi- 
tional trackage and arrange 21,040 ft of trackage, replace stock- 
yards in new location, install oil and steam lines, construct diesel 
shop with attached stores building, erect two metal locker 
buildings, provide platform space for machine shop and office, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, $2,791,256 (50); install 264.5 miles of 
CTC, extend and retire sidings, acquire right of way and con- 
struct 10.25-mile line change, to replace 7.51 miles of double 
track and 1.08 miles of single track with 8.44 miles of single 
track, construct two 8,100-ft passing tracks and two 2,000-ft set- 
out tracks between Granger, Wyo., and Pocatello, Ida., $7,525,- 
711 (20). 


Union: Construct 9-track receiving yard, capacity 463 cars, 
8-track stub-end southbound yard, capacity 129 cars, and 24- 
track classification yard, capacity 828 cars, with one master 
retarder and three group retarders, one 92-ft track scale for 
motion weighing, automatic remote-control switching and reloca- 
tion of three main tracks at Duquesne (Pittsburgh), Pa., $4,250,- 
000 (100). 


Wabash: Construct new train yard, Detroit, Mich., $1,500,000 
(100); construct loading dock facilities and supporting tracks, 
Melvindale, Mich., $2,440,000 (50). 


Western Maryland: Construct pier additions and improve- 
ments, McComas Street Terminal, Port Covington, Baltimore, 
Md., $3,820,000 (10); construct additional storage, turning and 
unloading facilities at grain elevator, Port Covington, Baltimore, 
$1,300,000 (90). 


Western Pacific: Replace 5,131 ft of timber lining with con- 
crete lining in two main-track tunnels between Chilcoot, Cal., 
and Niles, $2,000,000 (100); replace 3,057 ft of timber lining 
with concrete lining in main-line tunnels at Niles, Belden, Rich 
Bar and Keddie, $1,225,000 (95). 


Labor & Wages 


(Continued from page 16) 

sites to the Scranton-Lackawanna In- 
dustrial Building Company. The land 
is adjacent to the Dunmore car shop. 


Organizations 


The Traffic Club of New York 
and Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold a luncheon 
meeting in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, at 12:30 p.m., January 12. 
Speaker, William White, president, 
Delaware & Hudson; subject, “Time 
to Get Off the Fence.” 


William L. Fogleson, director of 
trafic for P. R. Mallory & Co., has 
been elected general chairman of the 
Ohio Valley Transportation Ad- 
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visory Board, succeeding R. J. Tyler, 
general traffic manager of Tube Turns. 
Dana B. Gee, traffic manager of Capi- 
tal City Products Company, was cho- 
sen alternate general chairman, while 
L. H. Sickman, traffic manager of 
E. Kahn’s Sons, continues as general 
secretary. J. E. Vetter, traffic manager 
of Superior-Marquette Cement Com- 
pany, was named chairman of the 
executive committee, and R. E. Keith, 
traffic manager of Colgate Palmolive 
Company, was elected vice-chairman. 


The winter general meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers will be held in the Hotels 
Statler and Governor Clinton, New 
York, January 30-February 3. 


Newly elected officers of the Wash- 
ington Passenger Association are: 
President, K. H. Karriker, Chicago & 
North Western; first vice-president, 
William P. Higgins, Pennsylvania; 
second vice-president, F. P. Blackard, 
Norfolk & Western; secretary-treasur- 


er, C. M. Walburgh, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Law & Regulation 


Power to Impose Penalty 
Per Diem Sought by ICC 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is again seeking legislation which 
would permit it to use the per diem 
rate as a regulatory instrument to por- 
mote prompt movement of freight cars. 
Its undertaking to do that under pres- 
ent provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was struck down by. the 
courts in 1947, and it has since sought 
legislative relief from time to time, 
first in its annual report for 1950. 

The commission’s latest move was 
a request that the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
sponsor an amendment to section 1 
(15) to authorize, in periods of short- 
age or threatened shortage, the im- 
position on using roads of such charges 
(in addition to normal per diem or 
other usual rentals) “as in the opinion 
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When you consider all the uses 


for air on a modern train, no 


single air device is more im- 


portant than the air com- 
pressor. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake 
3CD compressor, shown here, 
is unsurpassed for reliability. 
Millions of hours of operation 
have proved it to be a most 
dependable compressor for 


railroad use. 


» Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION ® WILMERDING, PA, 
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of the commission are reasonably cal- 
culated to relieve such shortage or 
threatened shortage by promoting the 
expeditious movement ... . of freight 
cars.” The additional charges would 
be paid, like per diem, to owning 
roads. 

Senate Hearing—Senator Magnu- 
son, Democrat of Washington, chair- 


man of the Senate committee, an- 
nounced he had received the commis- 
sion’s request in a statement which 
recalled that the senator offered last 
year to consider any legislation the 


commission might suggest to alleviate 
car shortages. The chairman plans to 
call further hearings on the subject 


early in Congress’ present session, the 
statement also said. 

The commission’s “justification” for 
its proposal cited the 1947 court de- 
cision and went on to give figures indi- 
cating the drop in ownership of freight 
cars by Class I roads in recent years. 
The commission added: 

“The depleted inventory of freight 
cars and an unequal contribution of 
cars by individual carriers to national 
ownership has complicated the prob- 
lem of obtaining greater utilization of 
the existing fleet. Railroads which own 
few or no cars are inclined toward 
a practice of hoarding foreign-line 
cars for prospective loading. 


WANTED 


Tough Problems that 
NEW Chemical Products 


Can Solve! 


- « « have a “pet problem” that the present 
chemical products you’re using don’t quite 
master? Would you like to find something 
really New to do the job? That’s exactly 
how we'd like to help you. Our research and 
development staff is busy working on several 
new and unusual problems . . . others we’ve 
already solved: like creating a New non-chro- 
mate, non-toxic corrosion inhibitor for diesel 
engine cooling systems ...and a New rapid 
cleaning compound for car washing, which is 
speedy, protects paint, leaves no stains or 
streaks. There are other unique products in 
process in our “lab.” 


them soon. 


But, ““What is Your Specific problem?” 
If it involves chemical research and develop- 
ment staff work, we would like to know about 
it! Call, wire or write us on the details. 


RAILROAD CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WRIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
542 North Dearborn Street 


You'll hear about 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


“During and since World War II, 
every measure reasonably calculated 
to extract greater utilization from exist- 
ing inventory of freight cars has been 
adopted by the commission, one of 
the most important of these steps being 
establishment of greatly stepped-up 
demurrage charges against shippers 
and receivers to insure prompt load- 
ing and unloading. These measures, 
however, have been inadequate to cure 
the problem arising from what is per- 
haps the most important segment of 
the cycle of car handling and move- 
ment—the phase when the car is in 
the hands of the carrier. 

“As long as a car is in the hands 
of the carrier, the commission has 
virtually no way to compel prompt 
action. The lack of effective means to 
spur and stimulate railroads into great- 
er activity in times of car shortage 
or threatened car shortage is the major 
weakness in the present car-service 
provisions of the act.” 


Carriers Will Pay Higher 
Unemployment Insurance 


Contribution rate paid by railroads 
under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act has been boosted to 114% 
of the taxable payroll for 1956. 

This action, announced in Chicago 
by the Railroad Retirement Board, 
means the carriers may have to pay 
around $70 million this year in payroll 
taxes, at the present level of employ- 
ment. Board member T. M. Healy. had 
predicted this increase several weeks 
ago (Railway Age, October 24, 1955, 
page 86). 

The Unemployment Insurance Act 
specifies the contribution rate for any 
calendar year depends on the balance 
in the account on September 30 of the 
preceding year. The balance Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, was $395 million. 

This schedule governs the per cent- 
of-payroll contribution railroads must 
make: A balance of $450 million. 
14%; $400-450 million, 1%; $350-$400 
million, 114%; $300-350 million, 2%; 
$250-300 million, 244%; and less than 
$250 million, 3%. 


ICC Would Keep Accident 
Reports Confidential 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is considering making railroad 
accident reports confidential. 

It so advised in a December 29, 
1955, notice to interested parties who 
were given 30 days to file written 
statements in opposition to the pro- 
posal. The notice called attention to the 
fact the revised accident report form 
(Form T) will be effective this year; 
and that it “provides for more com- 
plete and comprehensive information 
than has heretofore been required.” 

The proposal to make the reports 
confidential is designed “to promote 
complete and accurate reporting and 
to prevent any improper use of these 
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This car’s safety depends on 


EASILY CONTROLLED HAND BRAKES 


When spotting cars nothing is more important 
than a fast-acting hand brake. The Equipco Hand 
Brake responds immediately . . . provides time 
to brake the car effectively — thus preventing 
violent car impacts and costly property damage. 

The Equipco Non-Spin Hand Brake is easily 
operated with one hand...allowing the brake- 
man to keep a safe hold on the grab iron at all 
times. The brake wheel is the only control. To 
set the brake, the wheel is turned clockwise; and 


for gradual release, the wheel is turned counter- 
clockwise the desired amount. The wheel can be 
left in any position and it will remain there until 
it is moved again. 

For speed and safety, specify Equipco Non-Spin 
Hand Brakes. Available also are the drop-type 
hand brake for flat cars and the lever-type hand 
brake for drop-end gondolas. Every brake is 
A.A.R. Certified. Write today for free booklet, 
“Hand Brake Safety.” 


EQUIPCO HAND BRAKE DIVISION 
UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


UNARCO 
a INSUTUBE—all specifically designed for railroad requirements 
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332 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 
UNARCO FIBROUS PRODUCTS DIVISION manufactures superior insulations—WOVENSTONE, INSUTAPE, 
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data,” the notice added. Accident re- 
ports made by motor carriers are al- 
ready kept confidential at the com- 
mission. 


Financial 


UP Moves to Acquire 
Spokane International 


The Union Pacific has taken steps 
to acquire the 180-mile Spokane Inter- 
national by offering the latter’s stock- 
holders one UP share for each 5% SI 
shares held. If stockholders re present: 
ing at least 80% of SI stock accept the 
offer, the proposal would then go to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval. 

E. Roland Harriman, UP chairman, 
pointing out that the SI is an impor- 
tant connecting link between the 
booming Canadian provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and the rapidly expanding Pacific 
Coast area of the United States, said 
the SI would function as a UP sub- 
sidiary. The ICC has recommended 
that the SI be affiliated with a large 
railroad. SI terminals are Spokane, 
Wash., and Eastport, Idaho. A con- 
nection is made with the Canadian 
Pacific at the latter point. 


F U LLY 
GUARANT EED 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 


| RELAYING 
[RAILS 


and maintenance 
costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 12+ through 
175#, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOG RA-1 


RAILS - TRACK EQUIPMENT - PIPE - PILING 


EOS LE 


PITTSBURGH 30 * NEW YORK 7 * CHICAGO 4 | 
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F. C. Rummel, SI president, said he 
envisioned no drastic changes in the 
operation of his railroad if the acquisi- 
tion plan materializes. The SI, which 
has no passenger service, has been 
fully dieselized for the past six years. 
The road’s name will be retained, 
even if it becomes part of the UP. 


Delaware & Hudson.—Stock Split 
Proposed.—D&H_ stockholders, at the 
annual meeting next May. 8, will be 
asked to approve a plan to split the 
company’s stock by issuance of three 
shares of no-par value for each $100- 
par share outstanding. The D&H board 
of managers has declared an extra 
dividend of $1 a share, payable Janu- 
ary 27 to stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 12, and also has announced its 
intention to increase the regular quar- 
terly dividend from $1 to $1.20 on 
the present shares. If the proposed 
stock split becomes effective, the quar- 
terly dividend on the new shares would 
be 40 cents. 


Des Moines & Central Iowa.— 
Acquisition—This road has applied 
to the ICC for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines 
& Southern through ownership of 
stock. It proposes to buy 54,9771, 
FDDM&sS shares to add to the 16,53714 
shares it already owns, thus building 
its holdings to 71,515 shares of the 
138,995 outstanding. The purchase 
price would be $672,215—$172,315 to 
come from the applicant’s treasury 
and $500,000 from proceeds of an is- 
sue of 20,000 shares of stock, sub- 
scribed to at par ($25 per share) by 
DM&CI stockholders. The present ap- 
plication includes a request for au- 
thority to issue and sell this stock. 


Maine Central.—Acquisition of 
E&NA.—The ICC has authorized this 
road to purchase the 158-mile Euro- 
pean & North American, which it now 
operates under lease, for $3,114,500 
(Railway Age, September 26, 1955, 
page 43). In connection with the pur- 
chase, the ICC also authorized the MC 
to issue and sell $3,114,500 of 5% first 
mortgage and collateral bonds due in 
1980. The bonds would be exchanged 
for outstanding E&NA stock on the 
basis of $125 of bonds for each share. 
Stockholders who elected not to ex- 
change their holdings for bonds would 
be paid in cash at the rate of $125 
for each share of stock, the cash to 
be obtained through sale by the MC of 
the unexchanged bonds to an under- 
writer. 


Southern.— Acquisition of Tran- 
sylvania—The ICC has authorized 
this road to acquire control of the 
32-mile Transylvania, which it now 
operates under lease, through pur- 
chase of capital stock (Railway Age, 
August 1, 1955, page 13). Southern 
owns 250 shares of Transylvania stock 
and has agreed to pay $20 each for 
1,984 shares held by E. H. Alsop. It 
would purchase the remaining out- 
standing 1,466 shares at the same rate. 


Wellsville, Addison & Galeton. 


—Purchase of B&O Lines.—The ICC 
has authorized this newly formed road 
to acquire from the Baltimore & Ohio 
97 miles of road to be operated as a 
short line in Pennsylvania and New 
York (Railway Age, December 27, 
1954, page 14). In approving the pur- 
chase, the ICC authorized issuance by 
the WA&G of 1,000 shares of common 
stock at $125 a share (or 1,250 shares 
at $100 a share) and $150,000 of 20- 
year 4% bonds, proceeds to be used 
to provide $250,000 as the agreed pur- 
chase price and $25,000 as working 
capital. The authorized stock and bond 
issues are an adjustment of the 
WA&G’s application, which called for 
$75,000 of stocks and $200,000 of 
bonds. The commission said it felt a 
greater proportion of the investment in 
the read should be in stock than was 
contemplated. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are for the most part 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities.) 


Hooker & Fay, 221 Montgomery st., 
San Francisco. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 10 Years of Transformation. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 
Railroad Bulletin No. 200, November 
4, 1955. 

Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany. Railroad Bulletin No. 203, De- 
cember 13, 1955. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Company. Railroad Bulletin 
No. 201, November 18, 1955. 

Railroad Stocks. Railroad Bulletin 
No. 202, November 30, 1955. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 


York 5. 
Milwaukee-North Western Merger. 
November 17, 1955. 


Public Relations 


Gordon Would Reserve Land 
At Railside for Industry 


“Intelligent zoning” is needed to 
save land with valuable industrial po- 
tential for its best use, Donald Gordon, 
chairman and president, Canadian 
National, told the Windsor, Ont., 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 

Tracts adjacent to rail lines should 
be given industrial priority and “not 
be wasted on residential construction,” 
he said. Growth of a community is 
“imperilled every time you let some 
unthinking housing promoter preempt 
land near a railway line, land which 
should be set aside . . . for industries 
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Let's 
Look 
the Record 


Ten thousand WRRS Model 10 Signals are protecting thousands of the 
most hazardous railroad grade crossings in the United States and 


Canada. 


Not a single accident has ever occurred as a result of operation failure 
on the part of these signals. 


Model 10 Signals have saved millions of man-hours and millions of 
dollars for the railroads — with return on investment of up to 38% 
per year. 


Model 10 Signals have prevented thousands of accidents and have 

saved thousands of people from death and injury Re Le 
ON RED 

This extraordinary safety record has saved American and Canadian [SIGNAL 

railroads additional millions of dollars in claims. 


Model 10 automatically-operated grade crossing signals were de- 
veloped, patented, and pioneered by Western Railroad Supply Com- 
pany and are the recognized standard of railroad grade crossing 
protection on railroads throughout the world. 


WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory 
2428 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
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Another sign of 
freight - handling 
efficiency 


Through more than 100 years of serv- 
ice, the Erie Railroad has kept pace 
with modern needs for quick, safe, 
low-cost freight-handling. 
That’s why, for many years, we’ve 
been glad io count the Erie among the 
many famous users of Kinnear Steel 
Rolling Doors. 
Wherever goods, equipment, or rolling 
stock must be moved in and out of 
buildings —in any industrial or com- 
mercial activity — Kinnear Rolling 
Doors offer major advantages. 
Opening straight upward, they coil 
completely out of the way, safe from 
damage. Whether opened, closed or in 
action, they permit full use of all sur- 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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Rolling Doors — 


rounding floor, wall and ceiling space. 
Their rugged, all metal, heavily gal- 
vanized * construction stands up under 
long, hard use, through toughest 
weather conditions. Built any size, 
with manual or electric control, they 
are easily installed in old or new build- 
ings of any type or construction. 
Like the Erie, a majority of America’s 
leading railroads use Kinnear Rolling 
Doors because they’ve proved to be a 
sound investment in long-lasting low- 
cost, carefree efficiency. Write for the 
1956 Kinnear catalog. 

—with 1.25 ounces of pure zinc per sq. 

ft. of metal, ASTM standards. 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 
2020 40 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


which will employ your people and 
pay your taxes,” Mr. Gordon declared. 

Just as railroads must plan for the 
future in acquiring land for their po- 
tential use, proper town planning is 
needed, Mr. Gordon added, to avoid 
mistakes of the past and to “insure” 
that families and firms are kept on 
their own respective “right side of 
the tracks.” 


Supply Trade 


Youngstown Steel Door 
Executive Elections 
John P. McWilliams, board chair- 


man of Youngstown Steel Door Co. 
since 1948, and president from 1933 
to 1948, has been re-elected president. 
Other changes include appointment of 
Emmett P. Dowling as assistant presi- 
dent, a new position, and John J. 
Buckley as executive vice-president. 

Edward E. Robbins has been elected 
chairman of the board, Earl C. Browne, 
president, and L. C. Voss, vice-presi- 
dent, of Camel Sales Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Youngs- 
town Steel Door. 

New head of Camel Company, Ltd., 
another Youngstown subsidiary, is 
F. C. Heinen of New York City. Mr. 
Voss has been named vice-president 
of this company also. 


B-L-H Integrates 
Four Subsidiaries 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
on January 1 dissolved four wholly 
owned subsidiaries, theretofore operat- 
ing as independent companies, to inte- 
grate them more closely into the nation- 
wide organization as divisional units. 

The integrated firms are Austin- 
Western Company (to be known as 
the B-L-H Austin-Western Works); 
Hydropress, Inc. (to be known as 
B-L-H Loewy-Hydropress division) ; 
Pelton Water Wheel Company (to be 
known as the B-L-H Pelton division) ; 
and the O. S. Peters Company (to be 
known as the O. S. Peters plant of 
the B-L-H Electronics and Instrumenta- 
tion division). 


The Railroad Parts Service Com- 
pany, Detroit, has appointed Ray W. 
Preikschat & Son, Chicago, as its 
national representative contacting rail- 
roads in the United States. 


Duff-Norton Company has named 
Richard G. Nolte vice-president and 
assistant to president. He was formerly 
plant manager for Crescent Indus- 
tries, Inc., Niles, 


Wade S. Plummer, formerly su- 
perintendent freight transportation for 
the Pennsylvania at Chicago, has 
joined the Automatic Transporta- 
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THE YOLOY FAMILY 


High in resistance to corro- 

sion, shock and _ vibration, 

easy to fabricate, easy to 
weld. 


i 


YOLOY 
(Nickel-Copper) 
Low Alloy High Strength 
Steel 


YOLOY E 
(Nickel-Chrome-Copper) 
Low Alloy High Strength 

Steel 


YOLOY C 
(Chrome-Copper) 
Corrcsion Resistant Steel 


@Crossings of Yoloy E “Electro- 
forged”’* steel grating provide a 
sure means to increased safety 
and improved appearance of 
railroad property - an invest- 
ment that promotes public good 
will. For full data on the Yoloy 
family of steels phone or write 


our nearest District Sales Office. 
*Registered—Blaw Knox Company 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio - Export Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork 36, N. Y. 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - STANDARD PIPE - LINE PIPE - OIL COUNTRY GOODS. 
EMT - MECHANICAL TUBING - COLD FINISHED BARS - HOT ROLLED BARS - BAR SHAPES - 
HOT ROLLED RODS - COKE TIN PLATE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES 
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PASSENGER APPRECIATION 


IS THE KEY TO THE DOOR 


of added revenue — because | 
passengers can “feel” modern 
design and appreciate the 
“well-cared-for” atmosphere! 

But Morton Hollow Metal 
Door design is more than | 
“beauty deep!” Engineered ] 
to exact dimension, adding 
strength without weight and 
constructed with faultless 
precision, Morton doors cost 
less to replace, less to main- 
tain ... another truly impor- 
tant factor in your “passen- 
ger profit” program. 


“Morton 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
5125 West Lake Street, 


Chicago 44, Illinois 


tion Company as general superin- 
tendent in charge of manufacturing. 


Aeroquip Corporation has opened 
a new warehouse at 102 Express street, 
Dallas, to serve the south and south- 
west area. 


Miller Lubricator Company has 
begun construction of a new factory 
and office building at Winona, Minn., 
to be completed by. early spring. 


Samuel C. Prest, operating man- 
ager, and J. Ross Drever, director 
of research, Griffin Wheel Com- 
pany, have been elected vice-presi- 
dents. 


The Nordberg Manufactur 
Company has appointed Stan i 
Haigh Company, St. Paul, sales 
representative in the Twin Cities area 
for Nordberg railway equipment and 
Power Chief engines. 


_A new $16 million dollar factory, 
research laboratery and. general office 
structure will be erected by Auto- 
matic Electric Company on a 170- 
acre site in Northlake, Ill. 


John Reine, assistant district man- 
ager, Graybar Electric Company, 
at Chicago, has been appointed district 
manager there. 


George C. Brecht, assistant to 
vice-president, sales, Greenville Steel 
Car Company, has been appointed 
general manager of sales, following 


George C. Brecht 


the recent death of A. J. Rose, vice- 
president in charge of sales. John T. 
Egbert, Jr., office manager of sales, 
has been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Brecht. 


OBITUARY 


Henry H. Yerk, eastern sales 
manager for Niles machine tools, a 
product of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation, died December 23. 


William Simpson, retired vice- 


president of Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
died at California, Pa., December 8. 
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Railway Officers 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—R. J. 
Councill has been appointed indus- 
trial geologist at Wilmington, N.C. 

J. H. Arnold has been appointed 
trainmaster, Columbia district, at 
Florence, S.C., succeeding J. M. 
Marsh, Jr., who has been transferred 
to the Waycross district at Waycross, 


Ga. 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.— 
R. T. McKeag has been appointed 
industrial engineer at Greenville, Pa. 


BURLINGTON.—J. W. David- 
son, designer in the engineering de- 
partment, has been appointed assistant 
bridge engineer at Chicago. 

R. W. Hollon, mechanical inspec- 
tor at Chicago, retired December 1, 
1955, after more than 49 years of serv- 
ice. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—J. M. 
Roberts, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, New Brunswick and Quebec dis- 
tricts at Montreal, has been appointed 
assistant freight trafic manager—sys- 
tem, rates and divisions, at that point. 
M. W. Leslie, district freight agent 
at Vancouver, B.C., has been appointed 
division freight agent, New Brunswick 
district, at St. John, N.B., succeeding 
C. S. Doupe, who has been promoted 
to general freight agent, Quebec and 
New Brunswick districts, at Montreal. 

A. M. Hand, general manager of 
the Quebec Central at Sherbrooke, 
Que., has been appointed assistant 
manager, personnel department, CPR, 
at Montreal. 

Thomas F. Turner, chief clerk, 
ofice of chairman and president has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the CPR at Montreal. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.— 
William E. Dillard, president, took 
over direct operation of the CofG 
on January 1, relieving Ralph E. 
Sease, who resigned as general mana- 
ger to become president of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western at 
Weehawken, N. J. 

Fred C. Laing, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Macon division, has 
been promoted to the newly created 
position of power supervisor at Macon, 
Ga., with exclusive control over dis- 
tribution of diesel locomotive power. 
T. N. Burnett has been appointed 
trainmaster at Albany, Ga. However, 
at present Mr. Burnett is serving on 
a special committee assignment at 
Macon and until this assignment has 
been completed, J. W. Shirley will 
be acting trainmaster at Albany. 

H. C. Ozburn has been appointed 
general claim agent at Savannah, Ga., 
succeeding George S. Gaillard, who 
retired December 31, 1955, after over 
51 years of service. 

George G. Barbee, general indus- 
trial agent of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis at Nashville, Tenn., 
has been appointed to a similar posi- 
tion on the CofG at Atlanta, Ga., effec- 
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tive January 1. Mr. Barbee _ will 
serve on the staff of Harrell L. Per- 
kins, vice-president. 

William B. Tiebout has been ap- 
pointed foreign freight agent at Chi- 
cago. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—R. R. 
Reynolds has been appointed assist- 
ant to general storekeepers at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Mr. Reynolds will work 
with other departments to develop 
standards and eliminate duplicate items 
of material. J. D. McGann, store- 
keeper at Hinton, W. Va., has been 
appointed assistant to superintendent 
of stores at Huntington. G. P. Surber 


has been promoted to division store- 
keeper at Russell Car shop, Russell, 
Ky., succeeding J. A. Bawsel, who 
has been named district storekeeper 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. P. Charters has been appointed 
trainmaster at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLI- 
NOIS.—Roy E. Ferguson, general 
freight agent, has been promoted to 
the newly created position of special 
assistant to vice-president—traffic, with 
headquarters as before at Evansville, 
Ind. Louis E. Kilmer, general agent 
at Detroit, succeeds Mr. Ferguson, and 
in turn has been replaced by Howard 


Better, 


More Economical 
... Via DIFFERENTIAL 


The yawning bucket drops a 
huge chunk of waste into this 
Differential Air Dump Car. 
Next time the ‘Sunday 
Punch” may be tons of red- 
dish hot slag. 

For day in, day out service 
under the rigors of steel mill 
loading practice, these Dif- 
ferentials perform to the point 
where steel mills are buying 
more and more every year. 


Unusually rugged design 
and construction, plus heat 
resistant floors, when indicat- 
ed, are part of the answer. 
Out at the dump it’s a matter 
of seconds to unload com- 
pletely anything that can be 
loaded — dumping to either 
side. It all adds up to better, 
more economical transporta- 
tion via Differential. 


Send for detailed specifications! 


DIFFERENTIAL PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE: Air 
Charging Box Cars, Ingot 
Mold Cars; Locomotives, Mine 
Cars, Mine Supply Cars, Rock 
Larries, Mantrip Cars, Dump- 
ing Devices and Complete 
Haulage Systems. 


Dump Cars, 


DIFFERENTIAL 
STEEL CAR COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


1T91T5—PIONEERS 
EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 
IN HAULAGE 
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\ 
© Internati” 


Dating Bra 


THIS BRAND 
will be around 


a long time 


YEARS HENCE, you will note this 
“56” on still-sound and good-look- 
ing ties, and calculate with satis- 
faction their long, dependable 
service. Just as today, hundreds of 
thousands of ties in track, marked 
with the “IC” emblem and dated 
‘way back to earlier years, speak 
for the superior service of Inter- 


nationals. 


International ties are known for 
highest quality selected timber, 
thorough seasoning, adequate im- 
pregnation and careful inspection. 
Make sure that the ties you install 
now or in the near future bear this 
famous brand. International Creo- 
soting and Construction Company, 
Galveston, Texas. 
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H. Olmsted, who has been trans- 
ferred from Toronto, Ont. L. I. Pietz 
replaces Mr. Olmsted at Toronto. 
Raymond S. Burns, commercial 
agent, has been appointed general 
agent at Philadelphia, succeeding 
John P. Quinn, who has been named 
acting traffic manager at New York. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON.—The 
Susquehanna and the Pennsylvania 
divisions were consolidated on Janu- 
ary 1. The combined divisions have 
been re-named the  Pennsylvania- 
Susquehanna division and are under 
jurisdiction of a superintendent at 
Oneonta, N.Y. While the superintend- 
ency at Carbondale has been discon- 
tinued, all departments of the road 
will be officially represented there. 

George De Camp Hughey, vice- 
president—operation at Albany, N.Y., 
retired December 31, 1955, after 43 
years of continuous service. Mr. 
Hughey will represent the D&H at the 
International Railway Congress, which 
will convene next June at the Hague, 
Netherlands. John P. Hiltz, Jr., 
general manager at Albany since last 
March, has been elected vice-president 
—operation and maintenance, succeed- 
ing Mr. Hughey. A photograph and 
biography of Mr. Hiltz were published 
in Railway Age February 28, 1955, 
page 38. 

R. D. Cummings has been ap- 
pointed manager of purchases and 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.— 
J. R. Brennan, general passenger traf- 
fic manager, who has been appointed 
general traffic manager at Chicago. 


stores and his jurisdiction will include 
the purchasing and stores department. 
The position of purchasing agent at 
Albany, formerly held by Mr. Cum- 
mings, has been abolished. 

The jurisdiction of C. H. House, 
manager of personnel, has been ex- 
tended to include the safety and medi- 
cal departments. 

Paul J. O’Toole has been ap- 
pointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at New York, succeeding Ber- 


TOMORROW'S 


Built to the stand- 
ards recommended 
by the A.A.R, Sub- 
committee. 


Write for 
BULLETIN 109-B 


PLATFORM STANDARDS 


with 
QUIETER 
FASTER 
ENDURING 
STANDARD 


Express 
Baggage 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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nard J. Carlin, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
there. 

Robert J. Brogan has been ap- 
pointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at Detroit, succeeding Frank 
L. Dunn, who retired December 31, 
1955, after 46 years of service. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRON- 
TON.—Edgar A. Walther, freight 
trafic manager at Dearborn, Mich., 
has been appointed traffic manager 
there, succeeding Harvey H. Cole- 
man, retired. Robert S. White, gen- 
eral eastern agent at New York, has 
been named freight traffic manager at 
Dearborn, succeeding Mr. Walther. 
Don M. Fishbeck has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent at Dear- 
born and the position of assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, formerly held by 
Mr. Fishbeck. has been abolished. 
George M. Haile has been named 
eastern traffic representative at New 
York, succeeding Richard J. Gunton, 
who has been appointed general east- 
ern agent, replacing Mr. White. 


DONORA SOUTHERN.—H. W. 
Vogenberger, Jr., assistant general 
superintendent of the Lake Terminal 
at Lorain, Ohio, has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Donora 
Southern at Donora, Pa., effective 
January 1. He _ succeeds E. L. 
Roberts, who retired after more 
than 37 years of service. 


ERIE.—James M. Moonshower, 
assistant superintendent, Marion di- 
vision, at Chicago, has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Buffalo divi- 
sion at Buffalo, N.Y., succeeding Carl 
S. Kinback, who has been transfer- 
red to the Delaware, Susquehanna 
and Tioga divisions at Hornell, N.Y. 
Mr. Kinback replaces John R. Ebert, 
who has benn transferred to the New 
York division at Jersey City, N.J., 
succeeding Harry A. Bookstaver, 
named transportation _coordinator. 
Harry E. Joyce, trainmaster, New 
York division at Port Jervis, N.Y., 
has been promoted to chief train- 
master at Hornell, succeeding Wil- 
liam M. Wiarda, promoted to as. 
sistant superintendent, Marion divi- 
sion at Chicago, to replace Mr. Moon- 
shower. Paul J. Seidel, trainmaster, 
Mahoning division, at Meadville, Pa., 
has been transferred to the Meadville 
division, at that point, succeeding 
James W. Connor, who has been 
transferred to the New York division 
at Port Jervis to replace Mr. Joyce. 
William J. Donnelly, trainmaster at 
Youngstown, has been transferred to 
Huntington, Ind., succeeding Lloyd 
J. Carter, who succeeds Mr. Seidel 
at Meadville. Paul R. Rice, general 
yardmaster at Marion, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster at Youngstown 
succeeding Mr. Donnelly. Carman E. 

Joia, assistant superintendent, ma- 
rine department, at Jersey City, has 
been promoted to superintendent of 
that department, succeeding Marey 
B. Roderick, promoted to marine 
coordinator. 
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The advancements of Messrs. Book- 
staver and Roderick to transportation 
coordinator and marine coordinator, 
respectively, are part of the Erie’s 
proposed transfer of passenger opera- 
tions from Jersey City to the Lacka- 
wanna Terminal in Hoboken. They will 
be on the staff of Garrett C. White, 
assistant vice-president, who is_ in 
charge of working out details for the 
proposed relocation of stations. 

Francis H. Menagh, superinten- 
dent of communications at Cleveland, 
retired December 31, 1955, after more 
than 42 years of service. William S. 
Storms, signal engineer at Cleveland, 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent communications and _ signals, 


and Frank Youngwerth, assistant 
signal engineer, has been named as- 
sistant general superintendent com- 
munications and signals. George D. 
Poole, assistant superintendent com- 
munications, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of communications. Wal- 
ter J. Lyons, general foreman, com- 
munications, has been named com- 
munications engineer, The positions of 
signal engineer, assistant signal engi- 
neer, assistant superintendent of com- 
munications and general foreman of 
communications have been abolished. 


MANUFACTURERS._-J. J. Kum- 
mer, assistant purchasing agent of 
this road and the St. Louis Refrigera- 


A.A.R. approved for 
use in interchange 


@ Improves lubrication 

@ Reduces hot box causes 

@ Boxes quickly and easily repacked 
@ The most economical lubricator 


Available in cotton or wool-cotton yarns. 
Withstands hard service and is RECLAIMABLE. 


This famous 
BRASS TRIMMER 


saves thousands of dollars a 
year! Used at periodical re-pack- 
ing time, the trimmer perfectly 
restores the oil grooves of jour- 
nal bearings. EASY TO USE. The 
most inexperienced man may 
perform the job at carside with- 
in three minutes. 

BEARINGS BETTER THAN NEW! 
Trimming and reapplication to 
the journals from which removed 
result in PERFECTLY FITTED 


BEARINGS and eliminate the hazard of failure during 
the otherwise crucial break-in period of a new bearing. 
Many years of service verify savings of $5.00 and more 


per car. 


The A.A.R. has approved trimming of bearings 
‘as a chargeable item on cars in interchange. — 


i? 
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tor Car Company at St. Louis, has 
been appointed purchasing agent of 
the two companies, succeeding F. W. 
Schildknecht, purchasing agent and 
assistant secretary, who retired Janu- 
ary 1, after 31 years of continuous 
service. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS - TEXAS. — 
H. S. Turner, diesel superintendent, 
has been appointed chief mechanical 
officer at Parsons, Kan., effective Janu- 
ary 1, succeeding T. H. Evans, who 
retired after 39 years of service. 
Mr. Turner’s successor is U. H. Pfeil, 
assistant diesel engineer at Parsons. 

Mr. Turner was born 52 years ago 
in Parsons and joined the Katy in 
1919 as an engine wiper. He pro- 


H. S. Turner 


gressed through the ranks to diesel 
superintendent, which position he held 
until his recent promotion. 

J. F. Coghlan, Jr., division freight 
and passenger agent at Parsons, Kan., 
has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent at Wichita 
Falls, Tex., replacing H. G. Smith, 
who has retired after 49 years of 
service with the Katy. 

J. L. Richardson, general freight 
agent—rates at Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic mana- 
ger—rates at that point, succeeding 
R. T. DuBose, who has retired after 
35 years of continuous Katy. service. 
P. V. Demerest, general agent at 
Cincinnati, has been named eastern 
trafic manager at New York, succeed- 
ing W. H. Krumm, who has retired 
after 49 years of continuous service. 
A. H. Zavadil, general agent, freight 
department, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of general freight agent there, and 
has been succeeded by C. A. Espen, 
commercial agent at Chicago. Hug 
L. Zimmerman, export-import agent 
at Houston, Tex., has been appointed 
general agent at Memphis, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding F. A. Honeyeutt, who re- 
places Mr. Demerest at Cincinnati. 
William H. Wiley, commercial agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., succeeds Mr. 
Coghlan as division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Parsons. L. E. 
Mitchell has been promoted to the 
newly. created position of assistant 
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ALABAMA 


NEAR YOU 


there's a GRAYBAR man 


who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies, 


... everything electrical! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical items are 
conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Graybar warehouse 
locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number of a Graybar Repre- 
sentative near you — a specialist who can help you obtain the electrical items you 
want with minimum delay. He’ll gladly answer any questions about technical 
aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 


Executive offices: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Birmingham 4 — 709 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham 4-186] * L. A. Womeldorf 
*Mobile — 701 N. Joachim Street 
Mobile 2-3511 © R. L. Wear 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix — 434 West Madison Street 
Phoenix 3-6131 B. F. Keyfauver 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — 417 Boyd Street 
Little Rock 5-1246 © J. C. English 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Avenue 
Fresno 2-4175 * D. Beardlei 
Long Beach 13 — 800 West 16th Street 
Long Beach 70-2911 * C. A. Overlease 
*Los Angeles 54 — 210 Anderson Street 
Angelus 3-7282 * C. V. Kelly 
Oakiand 7 — 1911 Union Street 
Glencourt 1-5451 * M. L. Wilkins 
*Sacramento 1 — 1900 14th Street 
Gilbert 2-8976 * J. M. Dundon 
*San Bernardino — 655 H Street 
* J. H. Gregerson 
San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 
Belmont 3-1361 © R. T. Redfield 
*San Francisco 1 — 1750 Alameda Street 
Market 1-5131 * O. W. Balser 
Santa Ana — 301 French Street 


COLORADO 
“Denver 4 — 104 Wazee Market 
Tabor 7116 * H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT 
West Hartford 6 — 453 New Park Avenue 
Hartford 33-2631 * D. E. Sullivan 
"New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 © P. F. Lee 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth Street 
Wilmington 4-6245 © L. E. Mcintyre 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
"Washington 2 — 60 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Adams 4800 * Walter Christmas 


FLORIDA 


Fort Lauderdale — 845 Northwest 6th Avenue 


* Jacksonville 1 — 12th & Main Streets 

Jacksonville 6-7611 * D. E. Dodamead 
R. L. Griffin 

Miami 42 — 2111 North West 22nd Avenue 
Newton 5-1411 © J. E. Powell 

Orlando — 400 Pittman Street 
Orlando 6133 * N. W. Upson 

St. Petersburg 3 — 1900 First Ave. South. 
7-4161-2 © R. L. Munro 

Tampa 1 — 416 Ellamoae Street 
Tampa 2-7791 * A. P. Torres 


GEORGIA 

*Atlanta 1 — 333 North Ave., N. W. 
Cypress 1751 * W. C. Brown 

*Savannah | — 2601 Whitaker Street 
Savannah 2-1121 © L. L. Black 

IDAHO 


Boise — 14th & Idaho Sts. 
Boise 6315 * L. Maynard Smith 


609-201 


ILLINOIS 
*Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Bivd. 


. J. O'Connell 
*Peoria 2 — 704 South Adams Street 
Peoria 4-8211 * W. W. Smilde 
*Springfield — 405 North McArthur Blvd. 
Springfield 8-4084 * H. Bryson 


INDIANA 
Evansville 14 — 1709-1713 E. Columbia St, 
Evansville 6-1357 © J. T. Young 
Hammond — 6445 Indianapolis Bivd. 
Sheffield 5830 * D. E. Clisbee 
*Indianapolis 2 — 1300 W. 16th St. 
Atlantic 2351 * R. W. Nelson 


IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 ¢ J. M. Ferguson 
Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 © L. C. Esthus 
Sioux City — 510 Pearl St. 
Sioux City 5-0189 © E. A. Bartlett 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1 — 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Wichita 7-1366 © J. L. Bevers 


KENTUCKY 
*Louisville 8 — 624-628 Myrtle St. 
Calhoun 5411 * M. Resch 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge — 2442 Ted Dunham Ave. 
Baton Rouge 4-7093 S. M. Lawrason 
*New Orleans 13 — 1116 Magnolia St. 
Conol 6263 E. I. Funk 
Shreveport — 90 Fannin Street 
Shreveport 4-6645 * A. W. Wheeler 


MAINE 
*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-1761 © H. J. Scully 


MARYLAND 
*Baltimore 2 — 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 * J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 6-4567 * T. A. Purcell 
Springfield 4 — 32 Patton St. 
Springfield 7-4373 * H. O. Edoff 
Worcester 5 — 108 Grove Street 
Worcester 6-4311 © H. G. Rappel 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit 1 — 15045 Hamilton Ave. 
Townsend 8-5550 © C. R. Carlson 
"Flint 6 — 2424 Kansas Ave. 
Flint 2-4101 © W. A. Arthur 
“Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N. W. 
Glendale 1-256] * W. T. Bronson 
lansing 10 — 421 E. Elm Street 
Lansing 4-5434 © H. G. Mitchell 


MINNESOTA 

"Duluth 2 — 320 West Ist Street 
Melrose 6645 © D. A. Hilger 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St, 
Geneva 1621 * D. J. Keefe 

*St. Paul 4W — 717 North Prior Ave. 
Nestor 2631 © F. A. Sjogren 
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MISSISSIPPI Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 
Ssil Harrisburg 5-7303 * W. H. Naudascher 
Jackson 154 E. Porter St. 
alnut 2- 
MISSOURI F. P. Hudson 
*Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. *Pittsburgh 12 — 900 Ridge Ave. 
Baltimore 1644 © E. H. — Allegheny 1-4100 © P. Fitzorca 
E. L. Schott N. Drake 
*St. Lovis 10 — 600 S. Taylor Ave. Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Jefferson 1-4700 Reading 6-1581 J. W. Riddell 
. Pec 
Springfield — 524 St. Louis St. RHODE ISLAND 
Springfield 2-0587 * R. L. Shuck Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
MONTANA Dexter 1-8100 * R. B. Buffinton 
Butte — 604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 ¢ R. J. Carlson oe ~~ — st 
olumbia — ly St. 
NEBRASKA Columbia 2-2125 * J. H. Littleton, Jr. 
*Omaha 5 — 3626 Martha St. 
Webster 7676 * W. E. Gilbert SOUTH DAKOTA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Sioux Falls — 300 N. Phillips Ave. 
Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lone Sioux Falls 4-5621 * R. K. Jenson 
Manchester 4-4341 ¢ P. A. Dorn TENNESSEE 
NEW JERSEY *Bristol — 536 Anderson Street 
Clifton — 1454 Main Ave. South 4415 * H. E. Smitter 
Sherwood 2-7868 * George Johnson J. R. Crang 
Newark 5 — 2 Liberty Street *Chattanooga 4 — 210 N. Highland Park Ave. 
Market 2-5100 * F. C. Sweeney Chattanooga 6-5624 * J. R. Feeney 
New Brunswick — 2762 Livingston Ave. Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 
Charter 7-9375 © W. G. Trometter Knoxville 3-6171 © W. B. Owens 
NEW YORK Memphis 4 — 1474 Lamar Ave. 
*Albany 4 — 40 Van Woert Street * 4. 
Albany 5-1564 © L. F. X. Bass Nashville 3 — 125 16th Ave. No. 
Binghamton — 603 Press Bidg. Nashville 6-7161 * Herschel Hall 
Binghamton 2-5926 * M. E. Ransom TEXAS 
Buffalo 4 — 180 Perry Street Abilene — 1601 South Treadway 
Washington 3700 * K. L. Thielscher Abilene 2-2861 © E. L. Preston 
*New York City — 21-15 Bridge Plaza North *Amarillo — 601 E. 2nd Ave. 
Long Island City 1 Amarillo 2-6778 © S. S. Rutledge 
Exeter 2-2000 * W. C. Lieneck Austin — 214 E. 3rd Street 
Rochester 4 — 186 North Water St. Austin 8-5674 * George W. Cox 
Baker 7700 * H. G. Linder Beaumont — 1070 Fannin Street 
Syracuse 1 — 327 North West Street Beaumont 2-8484 © L. A. Haley 
Syracuse 2-1281 * W. J. McNulty Corpus Christi — 1311 Agnes Street 
NORTH CAROLINA Corpus Christi 4-6374 * A. N. Saxon 
Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue “Dallas 1 — 717 Latimer St. 
Asheville 3-476] © H. S. Corey, Jr. Randolph 6454 * E. E. Reynolds 
*Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St. El Paso — 3513 Rosa St. . 
Charlotte 6-4886 * A. A. Wilson EI Paso 3-7561 * C. Newbill 
Durham -- 303 South Duke Street “Fert Worth 7 — 1107 Foch St. 
Durham F-113 * M. C. Shorey ©. 
Rocky Mount 3 — 761 Planters Street Houston 3 — 1702 Cullen Blvd. 
Rocky Mount 2-5171 © L. A. Shaw Atwood 8-4571 * L. W. Floyd 
Winston-Salem 1 — 955-59 Brookstown Ave. : N. S. Muse 
Winston-Salem 4-2461 * J. W. Van Dorsten San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
OHIO Fannin 6274 R. N. Ness 
Akron 9 — 185 Carroll St. UTAH 
Jefferson 4-4143 © D. J. Mertzlufft *Salt Lake City 13 — 336 N. 3rd West St. 
*Cincinnati 14 — 115-129 W. McMicken Ave. Salt Lake City 9-8871 © R. H. Lee 
Main 0600 © L. J. Morrissey 
*Cleveland 3 — 1100 E. 55th St. VIRGINIA 
Henderson 2-2500 © A. C. Schwager *Norfolk 1 — 333 West 21st Street 
Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts. Norfolk 2-2727 * John Horne 
Fletcher 4811 T. A. Young 
Dayton 2 — 332-42 West Monument Ave. *Richmond 19 — 10 S. 6th St. 
Michigan 5665 © A. J. Fischer Richmond 7-3491 © E. C. Toms 
Portsmouth — 923 Washington Street *Roanoke 5 — 601 Salem Ave. 
Portsmouth 2-3631 © J. R. Harlan Roanoke 3-3615 * W. C. John 
Toledo 2 — 1700 Canton Street 
Main 9166 © E. N. Cundiff WASHINGTON 
Youngstown 1 — 602 West Rayen Ave. *Seattie 4 — King & Occidental Sts. 
Youngstown 4-0124 * J. T. Baker Mutual 0123 « E. C. McEachron 
OKLAHOMA Spokane 8 — 152 South Post St. 
Oklahoma City — 12 E. California St. *T, Sperks 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 * J. L. Ringwall 
Tulsa 4 — 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-115) © F. L. Cummings WEST VIRGINIA 
OREGON Charleston — 600 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Eugene — 2180 6th Ave. West Charleston 6-0411 © J. S$. Wilkin 
Eugene 4-2224 © H. O. Colburn 
*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts. WISCONSIN 
Broadway 6641 * Paul Barber Green Bay — 1140 North Irwin Avenue 
Howard 5600 * John Peterson 
PENNSYLVANIA : Madison 5 — 103 North Park Street 
Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street Madison 5-0005 © B. R. Lind 


Allentown 4-9341 


Mil k 2-1 N. ff 
Bethlehem 1-0657 * W. L. Hall 


Marquette 8-1946 * Sam Cook 


*At these locations, there are Graybar Representatives who have 
special experience in handling railroad electrical requirements. 


100,000 electrical items 
are distributed 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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general freight agent—rates at Dallas, 
succeeding Mr. Richardson. Perry G. 
Swearingen has been promoted to 
the newly created position of assistant 
general freight agent—solicitation at 
Dallas. C. L. Howard, agent at Tay- 
lor, Tex., has been appointed general 
agent at Waco, Tex., succeeding L. T. 
Barrow, retired. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL,.—The 
titles of the following have been 
changed: H. J. Palmer, from as- 
sistant to vice-president, operations 
and maintenance, to executive assist- 
ant; J. D. Driscoll, from chief budget 
supervisor, to director of budgets and 
statistics; K. L. Metzman, from of- 
fice manager to administrative assist- 
ant; H. E. Bixler, from manager of 
transportation to director of transpor- 
tation; C. S. Hill, from manager 
of power utilization to director of 
power utilization; T. D. Shonts, from 
manager of car utilization to director 
of freight car utilization; C. E. Black, 
from manager of passenger train oper- 
ation to director of passenger train 
operation; H. J. Slavin, from mana- 
ger of freight train operation to di- 
rector of freight train operation; A. A. 
Burkhardt, from general supervisor 
stations and motor service to director 
of freight stations and motor service; 
T. F. McCabe, from chief of manage- 
ment services to administrative as- 
sistant. 

Effective January 1, operating dis- 
tricts of the NYC system are desig- 
nated as follows: Eastern district 
(formerly line east—Boston & Albany 
district) under jurisdiction of the 
general manager at Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Western district (formerly line west 
district) under jurisdiction of the gen- 
eral manager at Cleveland, Ohio; 
Northern district (formerly Michigan 
Central district) under jurisdiction of 
the general manager at Detroit, Mich.; 
and Southern district (formerly. CCC- 
&StL district) under jurisdiction of 
the general manager at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Joseph T. McDermott has been 
appointed chief claim agent at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding George W. Brit- 
tingham, who. at his own request, 
has been appointed district claim agent 
at Toledo, Ohio. 

J. H. Palmer has been appointed 
trainmaster, electric—Harlem—Putnam 
division at Harmon, N.Y. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—John H. 
Poore, vice-president—assistant to 
president at St. Paul, and L. L. 
Schwarm, land commissioner at St. 
Paul, retired December 31, 1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — William 
Merrick, manager of freight sales 
and services, New York region, has 
been promoted to freight traffic mana- 
ger, with headquarters as before at 
New York, succeeding Raymond J. 
Wood, who has retired after 49 years 
of service. W. S. Wilson, district 
sales manager at Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Merrick as manager of 
freight sales and services at New York. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RAILWAY CARS 


All Types 


SERVICE-TESTED 
FREIGHT CAR 
REPAIR PARTS 


For All Types ef Cars 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


General Office 

13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Used—As !s—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


6,006 - 6,000 and 10,000-galion 
Cleaned and Tested 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
1—80-Ton 0-6-0 
Lima Steam Switching Locomotive 
Excellent 1.C.C. ition 


RAILS 


New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


New York Office 
50-c Church Street 
New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—T ests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureax 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


KEEP 


BUYING 


U. S. 


SAVINGS 


BONDS 


| Just Published— 


Revised edition of a 
standard technical 
work on the varying 
aspects of train 
acceleration and 
retardation 


By 
Lewis K. Sillcox 


Honorary Vice Chairman 
. New York Air Brake Co. 


Based on the author’s lectures at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and first published 
in 1941, the scope of this book is far wider than 
the title, Mastering Momentum, suggests. Its six 
chapters discuss: Mechanics of train operation 
and braking; Car wheels and axles; Locomotive 
and car truck design; Rail reaction and riding 
qualities; Draft gear, and Conclusion. This 
thorough revision was brought completely up to 
date in the light of modern practices. 248 pages; 
6%4” x 914”; 87 illustrations, charts and tables; 
cloth; $5.75, postpaid. 


RAILWAY AGE BOOKS 


30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
R.R. 


ROLLING STOCK 
On Hand — Immediate Delivery 


FLATS — GONDOLAS — HOPPERS 
TANKS and BOX CARS 
LOCOMOTIVES and LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


e 
CARS PURCHASED e REBUILT 
and LEASED to RAILROADS 
ALL STEEL CABOOSE CARS—3 TYPES 
ROAD — BAY WINDOW — YARD 
Built to the most exacting specifications for maximum 


performance in fast operating service. 


RAIL & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


30 Church Street RR Yard & Shops 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. LANDISVILLE, PA. 
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Complete Service in Stainless and Carbon Steels 


CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE COMPANY 


Kildare Avenue at 45th Street * Chicago 32, Illinois * Telephone LAfayette 3-7210 
Mailing Address: Post Office Box 6308, Chicago 890, Illinois 


Milwaukee District Office: 757 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. Telephone BRoadway 3-7874 


Sales Representative at Bloomington and Rockford, Hl.; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind.; Cedar Rapids and Bettendorf, la.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Appleton, Wisc. 
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@ | | Resilient Side Bearing 

Yoke Y-50 Standard Pocket 

for Conventional Draft 

Gear Application 


Yoke Y-65 Standaid Pocket 
for Twin Cushion 
Draft Gear Application 


Composite Articulated 
Journal Box Lid 


Products... 


3-Piece Design Welded 
and Stress-Relieved 


A.A.R. Type H 
Tightiock Coupler H-80 


A.R. Alternate 
Coupler with Alternate 
Standard Swivel Shank E-61 Standard Vertical Plane — 
Swivel Yoke Y-30 


and long © 
service life ! 


Truck Spring 
Long Trave! Snubber Snubber 
for Locomotives and A.A.R. Type F 
interlocking Coupler F-70 


Journal Box Hinge 
Lug Wear Plate and Chrysler Design Truck 
Self-Adjusting Bushing 


-GOULD CORPORATION 


DEPEW, NEW YORK 
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Now it’s the Southern that’s going “Roller Freight” 
—with 260 new cars on TIMKEN’ bearings 


“PTCHE Southern Serves the South” 

and, to underline the “serve’’, 
the Southern Railway is speeding 
deliveries for its customers by start- 
ing the switch to “Roller Freight’. It 
now has, delivered or on order, 200 
new box cars, 50 new air slide covered 
hopper cars and 10 regular covered 
hopper cars equipped with Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. 

Timken bearings get shipments to 
market on time and in tip-top condi- 
tion. Why? Because they help elimi- 
nate the number one cause of freight 
train delays—the hot box problem. 

What’s more, Timken bearings pro- 
vide maximum operating and main- 
tenance savings. For example, they 


TIMKEN 


TRAD’-MAPK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


cut terminal bearing inspection time 
90%. They reduce the cost of lubri- 
cant as much as 89%. When all rail- 
roads go “Roller Freight’, it’s esti- 
mated they’ll save a tremendous $190 
million a year, net a 22% annual re- 
turn on the investment. 

Timken bearings make these bene- 
fits possible because they eliminate 
metal-to-metal sliding friction. They 
roll the load. 

And the taper makes Timken the 
only journal bearing that delivers 
what you expect when you buy a 
roller bearing. The taper holds ends 
of rollers snug against the rib. Rollers 
can’t skew to upset full line contact. 
It also prevents lateral movement. 


ma ‘Roller Freight” ts the next 


There’s no pumping action, no scuff- 
ing of rollers and races to shorten 
bearing life. 

Because they have to be tough to 
withstand rugged railroad service, we 
make Timken bearings with nickel- 
rich, fine alloy steel. We're the only 
American bearing manufacturer that 
makes its own steel—an extra step in 
quality control. 

So, be sure you get what you pay for 
when you switch to roller bearings to 
end the hot box problem and cut 
operating and maintenance costs. Get 
Timken tapered roller bearings. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company: Can- 
ton 6, O. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”’. 


great step in vatlroadin g 
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